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The Folk of Yiigo=Slavia 

AMONCr Tllli SltRBS, CROATS AND SLOVENES 

ViiHo Sliivi.i IS ;i Il.illvilii stair lhal wai ciratod at the piid of the Groat War 
liy uiutliii', Mdiili'iii’itic) anil porliiiim of the old AiisLio-IIuni'anan Empire 
With llu' liiiigiltmi Ilf Sciliia Most of the inlialntaiits of this mounlainDiis 
li Itiou ate Simtlieio Slavs, lull in the iioilhern lei'ioos there is a laigc number 
III Griliiaiis ami Ifiiiifeii i.ins I’ciliajis the most iiitciesting people arc the 
lull. lint. nils of Moiileoei'io, tlie Hl.irk Moiinliun 'L'ho lMontenegrin& arc 
Set 1 11.111 1 ti|;hlahilei s, .iml so ileterimiied weie they to ni.uiitaiii their mdepend- 
eiii c‘ lhal I hey son essfully leslsted the Turks for live i outlines After the 
(lie.il W.u these |iioii(l iiuiiiiilaiiieei.s, who li.id fought lor the Allies, became 
iiuiulii led .iiiuiug the peoples of the new tiiiiue kingdom of Grcatei Scrbi.i, of 
whiiiu we shall le.ul lu this chaplci. 


Y UdO SI. AVIA, the 1.111(1 ol the 

Smillu'm Shivs, is made u)) of 
several eiiuiiliies ttiid pt'dpit's It 
iiieltide.s ('roiiti.i, a part ol tlic region known 
iis Macedonia, and also Slavotiia, Hosni.i, 
I leiv.egoviiia, D.ilmalia, Slovimiti, Serbia 
and MoiiLeiiegfo, This vtined eoiiiUry is 
olliei.illv ealled die kingdom ol the Serbs, 
('loaisaiid Slovenes, all ol whom, liieially, 


to see, a lantJ scorched by a pitiless sun in 
stmimcr and bitterly cold m winter — that 
IS Montenegro, the Black Mountain. It is 
diflicult to believe that people can dwell 
amid .such desolation, yet a splendid and 
freedom-loving race has made this barren 
land ius home. 

After tJie Turks had dcleated the 
Si'i'lhans at Kossovo, 1389, the Monte- 


iiri' Serbuius, and it was created at the nogrins reliied to the mountains and 
end ol tlu' (ire.il Wtir by nniting Monte- became an independent ]X’ople. The 
iiegio and iiails ol the lormer Austro- Malioniedan Turk'- at that time had a 


Iliiiignri.ii) empire 
with the old kingcloui 
ol Serbia, 
Monteiiegio, lor- 
nierly an inde[)endciil 
kingdom, is llie most 
interesting part ol 
Yugo-Slaviii, and iis 
puo[)le are renownod 
for their bravery and 
love ol inde])eudenee 
tliroughont the whole 
world Surrounded 
by poweriiil enemies, 
only the e,xeessively 
mmmtiuiioiis nalure 
ol 1 Ill'll country tind 
then own courage 
have pii'seived the 
iiulependeiiee ol the 
Montenegrins 

Let ns imagine a 
land eonsistmg almost 
entiiely ol naked 
lock with rug.ged 
moimtams streti'liing 
as Jai as it is possible 



SLAVONIAN MOTHER AND SON 


■J’hc Suiulav finury ol the Yugo-Slavs is lincry 
nuleeil, Tins peasant and tier strapping 
clnld live m Knpmovo, a little vill.ago on 
lire River Save 


vast empire in Asia 
but not content with 
this, they sought to 
conquer Europe. 
They swept thiough 
what is now Albama, 
Bulgaria Rumania 
and Serbia, and then, 
coniident ol victory, 
sent an army to 
conquer the people oi 
the Black Mountain 
The Montenegrins 
had to wilhtlraw 
from the ierlile land 
about Lake Scutari 
and, retreating into 
the mountains, 
loLinded their capital 
on the plain ol 
Cetigne, or Cettmje. 
The Turks soon 
marched alter the,m, 
but behind every 
rock stood a Monte- 
negrin ready to shed 
his blood tor his 
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SL/^VONIAN BELLES IN THE ATTIRE THAT PLEASICS THEM UKET 

It ia obviously aholiday, for the women of Slavonia lead a liard-wnrkiiij' iifii and I'iUiiiol, 
wear such fine feathers every day. Embroidery and beads brighten their (‘(wlniue; llielr 
hair is most elaborately braided ; their skirts arc tucked up to display the llowory lining 
and embroidered petticoat ; but their toot and log.s aro'baro. 
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UEAUX AND DANDIES OF CROATIA, NORTHERN YUGO-SLAVIA 

In ^■|l^^o-Slilviil,, vvnnuin an; not the only people to wear gay clothes on Sundays and 
holidays, The mini do tluiir best to ontshine them, with their flowered waistcoats, fringed 
aprons and embroidered dolmans. They tilt little, round caps of sheepskin over their 
right eye, and Hiiish off their toilet with high boots of shiny leather. 




WdiiilH 


TOWNSFOLK BUYING FROM COUNTRYFOLK IN AQRAM’S MARKLT 
Agram or Zagreb, the capital of old Croatia-SIavonia, is a Ihuving citv owing much 
of Its prosperU))- to the fertile area in which it is situated foi it is neailv sniiouiulcd 
b\ vineyards and comflclds '1 he peasant farmeis liiid it piolitable to glow vugulahles 
also which the women market in Agram s stieots 


country Charge after charge was re- 
pulsccil , and regiment after regiment of 
Turks had to admit humiliating defeat 
The Turks attacked hkc a swaim of 
locusts, for every Montenegiin wainor 
there were one hundred Turks, well- 
armed and clad m stout armour But in 
spite of these overwhelming odds Monte- 
negro was never conqueied For five 
centuries these two nations fought till 
at last the gallant and undefeated Monte- 
negrins were piotected from Turkey by 
the principal European Powers In this 
rough and teinhle way was this httle 
nation made , so it is no wonder that 
to-day the men walk with the proud step 
of conquerors They stdl wcai the 
picturesque dress of their ancestors, and 
very fine they look, many of them being 
very tall, sometimes over six feet 
The Montenegrin gentleman wears a 
gorgeous and picturesque costume. A 


bughlly colouicd coal hangs lioin sliouldt i 
to knee, and is open in fionl to display a 
beautifully embioulcied watsliOLil aiul 
baggy knee biccches tiicki d into high, 
Russian boots A scaiC euciuk s his waisl, 
and m it are stuck a revolve i and a w'liolc' 
armoury of knives Upon lus bead is 
worn a " kap.i," i poik-pii lap of 
crimson The peasants diess siniihuly, 
only UiL matciials aic much coaisci 
The MmilLiiegiin is seldom to In sun 
wUlioLit Ills gun llie symbol ol lus haid- 
w'on Ireedoin, which is always ki pL 
clean and uady foi use ITu lati' King 
Nicholas of Moatciiegio ofun used to 
stop one of Ins subjecls m llie stieel in 
order to examine lus iifle and if it wcie 
dirty, which was vciy seldom, the punish- 
ment would be seveic When a Monti ne- 
gnn IS happy oi excited he discluuges lus 
gun into the air, which is often lalhcr 
alarming to straiigcis When two men 
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STURDY CROAIIAN HOUSEWIVES READY lO QO TO MARKEI' 

J.vBii in lior everycl ly clothc'i LhcCioati.m peasant wonidu is an attuu Live iiHinc, with her 
fiinged shawl and hei Kori liii f aiiangcd like a pciko-lKinnot ti oalia-Slavoina is one oC the 
least inonnLainous ol the Yiigo-Slav distiicts and ils wide valleys aio \eiy liiidfiil 
IIoiico the dir ol well being so noticeable in the beaung ol these women 







1! N A 

PEASANT women WITH THEIR OX-CART ON A LONELY SERBIAN ROAD 

Oxen are the iavourite beash! ot bunlen in Yugo-Slavia. Those of Serbia are a good 
breed, strong and healthy. They are small, bat are larger than those ol Macedonia, 
which are said to be the smallest cattle in Europe and are so weak that several pairs 
are needed to draw one of the primitive wooden ploughs in common use 

meet they fire ofl their rifles by way ol mountains that it can scarcely find room 


greeting, so that the rocky crags frequently 
reverberate with the noise, 

Cetigne, the capital of Montenegro, has 
no port of its own, but does its trade 
through Cattaro, in Dalmatia a town 
which possesses a wonderful natural 
harbour of indescribable beauty. The 
fiarbouT is land-locked except for a 
narrow opening into the Adriatic Sea. 
There are several of these beautiful lake- 
like inlets along the coast, and they have 
been compared with the fjords of Norway. 

The port of Cattaro itself is full of 
interest : it is so closely ringed by the 


beside the waters of the gulf. In the 
streets we may see Montenegrin pcasant.s 
who have brought their market produce 
dowm the long zigzags of the " Stairs of 
Cattaro," a road carved out of the face 
of a mountain and the only way into 
Montenegro from the west. 

Cetigne is really not very interesting, 
except from a historical point of view. 
There are no imposing buildings and we 
see no crowds in the streets. Wonderfully 
coloured clothes, however, are to be seen 
everywhere, and everyone wears the 
little round hat of red cloth, the colour 
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THE FOLK OF YUGOSLAVIA 


representing the blood shed for freedom. 
The market square is a feature of Monte- 
negrin towns. Every other hon.se seems to 
be a cafe ; there are no shops as we know 
them — in fact, tliere is not a large glass 
window in the whole town. 

A characteristic of the Montenegrins is 
their absolute honesty ; to be called a 
thief is a terrible insult, second only to 
being called a coward. Boys become 
soldiers as soon as they can walk. They 
are \'ery strong and hardy, although they 
seldom eat much, only a piece of heavy 


maize bread at breakfast and nothing 
else till sunset, when they eat more bread 
with a little milk. 

On this simple diet the Montenegrins 
perform wonderful feats of endurance 
and never show fatigue. Unfortunately, 
however, the men despise all manual 
labour and are content to sit about and 
dream of their victories. We may sec 
old women and young girls toiling up 
a rocky path with buckets of watei' — ^which 
is sometimes more precious than wine, 
for the spring is often two hours’ journey 
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away — while near by may be sitting two 
handsome warriors who will never attempt 
to help these tired women, not even ii 
they be their own sisters or mothers 
Christmas is a great festival in Mon- 
tenegro On Christmas Eve ivy branches 
are hung over the doors in order to bnng 
good luck , everyone is gay, songs are 
sung and revolver shots fired all day 
long. Easter is also a great festival all 
over Yugo-Slavia and there is much 
reioicmg and leastuig 

Where Women do not Count 

The Montenegrins are fond of family 
life and are devoted to their children, 
who are brought up very strictly and are 
taught to be brave and manly. Girl 
babies are counted as a misfortune 
because they are unable to light ; in fact, 
women are not counted in the census, 
which includes only those able to bear 
arms for their country. 

Yugo-Slavia, as a whole, contains no 
real anstocracy. Ail the people are of 
the peasant class, except the Montenegrms, 
who are the noble highlanders of Serbia. 
The number of people who wear Western 
European clothes and have had a good 
education is exceedingly small 
Most of the people of Yugo-Slavia are 
small-holders, who get a comfortable 
living out of the land that has belonged 
to their ancestors The soil generally is 
very tertile and pioduces excellent crops 
of maize, barley and wheat No doubt 
li the Serbian peasants used modern 
agncultural methods and worked harder 
they might easily become rich , but they 
have no desire tor riches. Thus there 
are no very wealthy people, but neither 
are there any who are very poor. 

A Land o1 Many Holidays 

Besides agncultufe the Serbians have 
very tew industries. They make rugs and 
carpets m the town oi Pirot, and cigarettes 
also, but lactones are almost unknown. 
One ol the chief occupations in Serbia is 
the breedmg and keeping of pigs 
All the peasants are very superstitious, 
but many ot their foolish behefs are being 


destroyed by the modem system of 
education. There is one belief, however, 
which will never die out — the belief that 
no work should be dune on any of the 
saints’ days Consequently there are many 
holidays in Yugo-Slavia 

When a young Seibian goes to ask a 
girl to marry him he takes two friends 
and brings a flat cake made of wheat and 
a bunch of flowers. One of his friends 
carries a pistol, for any joyful event is 
announced by the firing of rifles or pistols. 
After every convention has been caiefully 
observed, the young man is encouraged 
by the father of the girl to come and ask 
for Ills bride. If he is successful, he pays 
a sum of money to show that he has 
bought her 

The marriage service generally takes 
place on a Sunday, but the celebrations 
often begin as early as the preceding 
Thursday, when special wedding-cakes are 
piepared in Ihe bride’s and the bride- 
groom’s houses. 

Where Women Wear T roasers 

On Saturday the dowry is taken to the 
bridegroom’s house. On Sunday the bride 
is decked with orange blossom, and a 
coin is hidden in her hair, to prevent her 
ever wanting money in after life. The 
couple are presented wilh crowns of flowers 
or metal ; they then walk with the priest 
three times round the altar, while the 
guests sprinkle them with raisins, sweets 
Emd nuts. Although the Serbs, Croats 
and Slovenes are not rich, there is always 
plenty of food at the wedding-feast. 

As in Montenegro, the dresses of the 
peasants are very picturesque. The 
women wear close-fitting, embioidcred 
bodices and bright aprons over lull, short 
skirts, while the men m some districts 
wear short tunics, brightly-coloured waist- 
coats, tight-fitting trousers, high boots 
and befringed aprons. During the cold 
weather thick, sheepskin coats, with the 
fleece inside, are worn by the men and 
women. The national costumes vary 
according to religion and locality The 
Mahomedan men, for instance, wear a fez 
and their women wear baggy trousers. 
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BENEATH THIS PRECIPICE is a cavern, from out the low-arched mouth ol which 
flows a river, the Buna that, after a short course, falls into the River Narenta a short 
distance below Mostar. These sun-bathed chlls and cool, clear waters are to be seen 
near Blagai, a little Mahomedan village in Herzegovina. 
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There is beautiful scenery in Serbia, 
especially along the Danube, and nearly a 
third of the land is covered with splendid 
forests. The wild life of the Serbian high- 
lands is unusually varied. There are 
still a few bears, and wild boars and lynxes 
find shelter in the remoter forcst.s, with 
many badgers, wolves, foxc.s, wild cats, 
martens and deer. Otters arc plentiful 
along the livers, and eagles and vultures 
are common. 

We may sometimes come upon a gypsy 
camp, but though the gypsies occasionally 
settle down, forming separate camps or 
villages, they usually prefer a wander- 
ing life. They arc generally admirable 
musicians, and almost every town possesses 
a gj'psy band. 

The peasants occupying Croatia and 
Slavonia arc of the same race as the 
Serbs, but are Roman Catliolic by religion. 
The Croatian peasants arc perhaps less 
prosperous than the Serbians, the 
climate being more severe. Among the 
Karst mountains they have .sudden and 
violent climatic changes, the " bura,” a 
fierce north-easterly wind, sweeping over 
the land. The riverside districLs are often 
very unhealthy, especially beside the River 
Save, where marsh fevers arc prevalent. 

The Croatian homes arc more primitive 
than those of the Montenegrins and 
Serbians, for many of them are merely 
rough huts of wood, with thalclicd roofs. 
As in Serbia proper, there i.s no middle 
class between the peasants and the very 
few educated people, and those who do 
the little trading that there is are mosUy 
foreigners, generally Germans, Italians or 
Jews. Numerous gypsies wander from 
village to village, selling and buying horses 
or working in metal, 

The Croatian farmers prodnee maize 
m abundance and also cultivate wheat, 
oats, r5'e and barley ; but much of 
the land is not fit for cultivation, 
especially the fens and the Karst Moun- 
tains, where, after a thaw, the subter- 
ranean rivers Hood the mountain hollows. 
-A. lake which is so formed by the 
River Gajka, near Otocac, has sometimes 
been filled to a depth of over i6o feet. 




A GLIMPSE OF SEEAJEVO, A LOVELY BOSNIAN CITY IN THE VALLEY OF THE RIVER MILJACKA 
The " Damascus of the Nortli” is a name sometimes given to Serajevo, of tlie Serbian Church. It is a lovely, ivide-stretdinig city, with 
formerly the capital of Bosnia-Herzegovina, because it closely resembles delightful houses among the trees on the hillside and with floii'er 
an Oriental town, with its many mosques and bazaars. Itis, neverthe- gardens and C3’presses about the houses at its heart. Serajevo was 
less, the seat of a Roman Catholic archbishop and of a Metropolitan the scene of the assassination that precipitated the Great War 








CROATIAN LOVERS have plenty of time for private talks, ior are there not all the 
feast days of the year, when everyone, arrayed in silks and embroideries, does jnst what 
pleases him, or her, the best ? The Croats, who are mostly Serbs by race, ore a happy, 
hospitable people, contented with what they have and not desirous of riches. 
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IS, X. A. 

THIS SERBIAN GIRL likes to look her best and brightest, even on worHng-da3^, so 
she wears a gay, flowered apron over her simple dress She will quite likely spend the 
day sowing a newly-ploughed field with the seeds of maize and pumpkins, or perhaps 
she will tend the herd of pigs tliat her father is sure to own. 
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"STAIRS OF CATTARO” THAT LEAD INTO MONTENEGRO S FASTNESSES 
Here we get a glimpse of Cattaro s gulf from one of the rugged peaks that enurcle it, 
and see also a tram of Montenegrin traders returning to their rugged land The 
Montenegrins are Serbs nlio retired to the mountains when the Turks invaded Serbia 
and \i ho there successfully resisted the Turkish conquerors 
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NEWLY-MARRIED COUPLE OF A MACEDONIAN MOUNTAIN VILLAGE 

Tins \oung couple of Serbian Macedonia wear clothes quite different from those of the 
Greek Macedonian bnde and groom that we see in page loSi, though it is their wedding- 
day also. They dwell m Mavrovo, a highland village in the west of the country, and speak 
a Slav dialect that can be understood by both Serbian and Bulgarian 


The plum orchards of Slavonia are 
wonderfully beautiful when m blossom 
Most of the fruit, when gathered, is 
dried, but some of it is made into a 
kind of home-made brandy which the 
peasants love Many of the estates are 
planted with mulberry trees for feeding silk 
worms Parts of both Croatia and Slavonia 
are covered by forests, and herds of 
swme feed in the oak and beech woods. 


Dairy-farming and bee-keeping are other 
occupations, and horsc-bi ceding is a 
flouiishing mdustiy The faimeis aie 
constantly trying to irapiovc their live- 
stock by importing purci breeds 
Dalmatia, the most beautiful piovince 
of Yugo-Slavia, consists of a stnp of coast- 
land running down most of the eastern 
shore of the Adriatic Sea No pait of 
the Mediterranean shore, except the coast 


THE FOLK OF YUGOSLAVIA 


of Greece, is so deeply indented as the 
Dalmatian coast 'line, with its multitude 
of rock -bound bays and inlets sheltered 
from the open sea by a barner of beautiful 
lugged islands 

In calm weather the channels between 
the islands and the mainland lesemble a 
chain of lakes, their wateis being 
brilliantly clear to a deptli of several 
fathoms All along the cliffs are half- 
ruined castles and monasteries, which seem 
to cling to the rugged rocks and add to 
the beauty of a scene not easily forgotten 
Although it IS not so rocky as IMontcnegro, 
the coiintiy is ereijmhere mountainous 


The highlands of Dalmatia are com- 
posed of dry, baricn limestone which is 
honeycombed with caverns and under- 
ground watercourses, into which all the 
ram immediately goes , even the few 
smface nveis often suddenly disappicar 
undcrgioiind and do not reappeai foi 
many miles Owing to this strange 
geological formation the peasants are 
only able to cultivate about one-tenth 
of their land 

The oncc-famous forests of Dalmatia 
were cither burned by piiates oi weie 
cut down to piovide timber foi ship- 
building. and all attempts to leplant 





TURKISH TROUSERS ARE USEFUL TO THE GIRL WHO GOES RIDING 

One of the most fruitful plains of Macedonia is that of Tetovo, which is watered by the 
River kardar and is sheltered by tlie oak aiid-cliestnut-clad slopes of the Shar Monnlauis 
t IS the home of tins girl who, though Albanian by race, has adopted perhaps the 
religion and certainly the costume of tlio women of Turkey. 
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r ^ A 

ABOVE JAJCE, the capital of medieial Bosnia the River Pliva is a rushing toiient 
interrupted b\ mam rapids The people who dwell in its fair green valley lealize the 
■-tTensth and usefulness of the swift stream, and so it has many a mill wheel to turn 
I clore It reaches Ja3ce that steep roofed fortified, hill -top town we see in page 149 
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“HALF ORIENTAL, half Italian and wholl\ Her7ego\ inian ’ is a phiase that has 
been used to desciibe Mostar u ith its many minaiets and red roofed n hitc \\ ailed houses 
It lies m a \ei\' beautiful and fertile \alle> lietueeu the lulls of Hum and I’odveloa 
towards the latter of w Inch we arelooLmg In thf light baekgiound is the Greek eathedial 
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WHERE MACEDONIAN FARMERS MEET TO SELL THEIR GRAIN 
[i; Monastir, the most important town of Yugo-Slav JTacetlonia, we shall meet an 
amazing nicclley of races, each inhabiting a separate quarter. It .stands in a wide 
plain, marshy lint fertile, at the junction of several important trade routes. Here we 
have a typical aspect of the town — low, solid houses and wide, badly-paved streets, 


them have failed owing to the lack of 
soil and rain. The peasants are fine men, 
sometimes being fair, with blue or grey 
eyes ; but more often tlicy are olive- 
skinned, with dark hair and dark eyes. 

Perhaps nowhere on the lloditerrancan 
or European coasts are so many and such 
fine fish to be caught a.s off the coast of 
Dalmatia, and fishing is tlie most 
important of the few industries. Sponges 
and coral are also found in these w'aters. 
Many of the peasants go northward for 
the sardine and tunny fishing off the 
Istrian coast. 

Bosnia and Herzegovina, which are 
neighbouring provinces, formerly belonged 
to Au.stria-Hungary. They are situated 
on the eastern .side of the Dinaric Alps, 
and about a third of the population is 
Mahomedan. Forests cover large areas, 
and there i.s a native proverb which says, 
" Bosnia begins with the forest, Herze- 
govina with the rock.” 

The greater part of Bosnia and Herze- 
govina is cut off from the rest of Yugo- 


.Slavia by high mountains, and tlic- 
inhabitants live in narrow val]cy.s, tending 
their flocks and tilling the soil. These 
provinces were ruled by the Turks for 
centuries, and the Mahomedans retain 
many Turkish customs. The shopping 
quarters of the Bosniiin town.s resemble 
the bazaars of the Near East, and many 
wares displayed are Oriental in character. 

As we can imagine from their history 
and geographical position, Bosnia and 
Herzegovina arc less well-developed 
than most of the other portions of the 
kingdom. The people wear a bewilder- 
ing number of different costumes and 
follow the customs of a thousand years 
ago. Some of the Christians take praying- 
mats to church with them, and we may 
see them prostrate themselves in the 
Mahomedan altitude of prayer. 

The kingdom of Yugo-Slavia has va.st 
undeveloped mineral and agricultural 
resources and, when the people can 
develop these and forget their religiou.s 
differences, it may become a great nation. 





THE RIVER NARENTA divides Mostar into two parts, most ol 
the chief buildings being on the left, or east. bank. The several 
minarets that overtop the houses show that Islam has here a strong 
hold — indeed half the population are itlahomcdans. This is not 


surprising considering that the town was the Turki.sli headquarters 
in Herzegovina. Nevertheless, Mostar is also the seat of a Roman 
Catholic and of a Greek Bishop. The town dates from Roman days 
and commands tin: princij'^al pass between tlio interior and the sea. 






MARVELLOUS WORKS OF LONG VANISHED RACES 


In most ol the great cities ol the world are art galleries, where we may see 
paintings, sculptures and drawings that may be a lew hundred years old, 
and we marvel at the skill of these vanished artists In a previous chipter 
we have read of Ancient Egypt, and here we sliall read of and see reproductions 
of the work of men who lived betiveen 50,000 and 20,000 years ago — when 
the woolly rhinoceros was hunted by the people of Europe. The skill of 
such ancient craftsmen as the makers of the glazed tiles found at Susa is 
unsurpassed even to-day, and the ingenuity of the people who erected the huge 
stones at Stonehenge, m England, and at Camac, in Brittany, must have been 
amazing, for they had no cranes or other mechanical contrivances to aid them. 
Ancient man has also left ns some riddles to solve, like those of Stonehenge 
and Easter Island in the South Pacific 


M any of the beautiful decorative 
things of to-day — ^pictures, statu- 
ary, jewelry and splendid buildings 
—were also appreciated by peoples who 
lived many thousands of 3iears ago. 
There were great artists and craftsmen 
and architects in very ancient times ; 
and, as the materials in which they 
commonly worked were enduring, we can 
still see and admire very many of their 
masterpiece.s. Some of these are well 
preserved ; others are greatly damaged. 

These significant remains are found all 
over the world. Sometimes they teach us 
a great deal about the past, sometimes 
very little. But one thing we can learn 
from them : that men could draw and paint 
and carve long before they could build. 

More than twenty thousand years ago 
an e.xtrcmely artistic race inhabited the 
south of France and the north of Spain. 
These people lived in caves ; wore the 
skins of beasts as clothing ; and their only 
weapons and implements were of bone 
and flint. We might think, therefore, 
that the paintings with which they decor- 
ated their cavern-temples would be rough 
and of little interest e.xcept on account 
of their age. On the contrarj', they are 
exceedingly clever and vivid. 

Artists of the Stone Age 

The artists of the Stone Age loved to 
depict animals that were then common 
in southern Europe. These they engraved 
on the walls of their caverns with a sharp 
instrument, probably a piece of bone, 
afterwards applying colour — red or black 


or grey. They paid great attention to 
detail, with the result that the pictures 
are truly e.xcellent and very accurate. 

At Altamira, in Spain, there are dozens 
of Stone Age sketches of bison, wild boars 
and cattle, deer and horses. The ancient 
artists mu.st have had great powers of 
observation, since they drew the bison 
in many different attitudes — charging, 
chewing the cud, lying down and raising 
the head to low. 

Pictures of Prehistoric Animals 

In the caverns of I.es Combarelles and 
Font-dc-Gaume, in France, similar draw- 
ings have been found. But here different 
species of animals are represented. There 
are mammoths — ^Nvhich resembled ele- 
phants, hut had shaggy hides and longer 
tusks — rhinoceros, with sharp, curving 
horns and woolly fleeces, and ferocious 
cave-bears. All these beasts arc now 
extinct. But others we immediately 
recognize — wolves, reindeer and ibexes. 

Portraits of wizards are also included 
in some of these wonderful piclure-gallerics. 
In a cavern near tlie River Ariegc, in 
France, we may see a horrible sorcerer 
dre.ssed in the skins of wild animals. Fie 
wears a mask with gogglc-eycs, enormous 
ears, branching antlers and a long beard. 
As he danced through the primeval forests 
he must have been a terrifying sight. 
The French artists of the Stone Age also 
carved figures and bracelets of ivory and 
modelled little animals in clay. 

It was much later m the history of the 
world — between 4000 and 1600 b.c, — 
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ASSYRIAN BRICKS AND TILES show that the potter’s craft was very well developed 
in ssina Xhe portion of a brick which was found at Nxmrud ui Mesopotamia shows 
a king just returned from hunting and upon the tiles are depicted chiefly ui blue and 
j ellow, a hon, an eagle a bull, a tree and a plough 
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FROM NIMRUD, \Uiere it brightened a palace about 2,700 years ago, came the uppei 
of these two painted bricks The two bulls are not so well poitrayed as are the anmials 
shown m page 2200, which aie the work of much earlier artists The lower brick was paU 
of a frieze Blue and yellow were the favourite colours ol the Assyrian artists 
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RELICS OF ANCIENT MAN 


that a mysterious people came from the 
Jiast and settled in western Europe, 
wliere they built vast monuments that 
still stand to-day. They had considerable 
culture, for their weapons of stone are 
beautifully shaped and polished and are 
absolutely symmetrical. The edges of the 
axes, arrows and spears are surprisingly 
sharp. These invaders are believed to 
have worshipped the sun, and the circles 
and avenuc.s of huge stones that they 
constructed in Britain, France and 
i-lsewhere were probably connected with 
their religion. 

On the Wiltshire Downs, about seven 
miles to the north of Sahsbur}’, they built 
their awe-inspiring temple of Stonehenge. 
It consisted of two concentric circles of 
standing stones, within which were other 
great stones arranged to form two gigantic 
horseshoes. Stonehenge may be a very 
primitive building, but it is none the less 
impressive. It is impressive by reason of 
its isolated situation and the immense 
.size of some of its blocks of stone, many of 
which have been carefully chiselled. 

Stonehenge's Awe-Inspiring Mystery 

When one, a lintel supported by two 
other giants, fell at the beginning of this 
century, it required a powerful crane to 
restore it to its original position. Nobody 
will ever know liow it was first raised, 
about four thousand years ago. The 
mystery that surrounds the ancient 
builders deepens when we find that some 
of the huge blocks were brought all the 
way from Wales. 

Numbers of graves surround Stonehenge, 
so that we know it to have been a holy 
place. That the sun was worshipped 
there is almost certain. Outside the 
circles is a solitary stone, the “ Ifele 
Stone," over which the sun rises on Mid- 
summer Day. This was probably a most 
important event in ancient times, and 
the priests and people would assemble at 
Stonehenge to hail their god. 

The remains of circles and avenues of 
great stones are found elsewhere in 
England — at Avebury, in Wiltshire, in 
Devon and Cumberland, for example. 


They exist also in certain parts of the 
west of Scotland, where they are some- 
times thought by the country folk to be 
enchanted and haunted by fairies. In 
Lewes, one of the Hebridean i.slands, milk 
was regularly left in the hollows in the 
stones as an offering to the " little 
folk,” and this pagan practice only died 
out in the twentieth century. 

Forest of Stones in Brittany 

It is in Brittany, however, that we sec 
the most amazing works of these ancient 
builders from Ihe east. At Carnac there 
are great avenues of massive standing 
stones. When wc cruise on the green 
waters of the shallow sea of Morbihan 
we may see others. Sometimes the 
avenues run down to the shore of an 
island, disappear beneath the waves and 
reappear on a neighbouring island, showing 
that there was once dry land where the 
sea now is. 

There are three groups of as'cnues at 
Carnac, all of whicli were probably used 
for ceremonies connected with the worship 
of the sun. The Alincment of Menec, the 
largest of the groups, is like a great forest 
of stones. The avenues are over five 
furlongs in length and formerly were 
longer. Near here is a curious chamber 
which was originally a tomb ; its roof 
and walls consist of an immen.se stone 
block supported by smaller stones. On 
one of these are carvings that represent 
stalks of wlicat ripening in the sun. 

Europe Savage When Egypt Flourished 

Some of the solitary .standing stones 
in the Carnac district surpass even the 
loftiest columns at Stonehenge in size. 
At Locmariaquer is a monster, now fallen 
and broken, that was sixty-seven feet high. 

Among the relics of this vanished race 
found in Brittany are some little statuelLes 
of crowned women, which are believed to 
have been brought by traders from Asia 
Minor. These remind us that, while the 
inhabitants of western Europe were still 
barbarians, great civilizations flourished 
and decayed in Egypt, in Mesopotamia, in 
Asia Minor, in Persia and in Crete. 
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ARCHERS OF KING DARIUS are depicted upon these enamelled tiles, now in the Louvre 
ol Paris, which were found on the site of Susa, an ancient city that flourished in Persia 
from alxwt 4,000 bx. until about a.d, 650. The art of making enamelled tiles still survives 
in Persia, though Susa is no more and the Persian Empire but a memory. 
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MEN AND GODS were shown with lull beards and thick hair by the Assyrian artists, 
so that it is impossible to tell whether this fragment from the ruins of Nineveh represents 
a priest or a god. This cast of countenance is common in Assyrian monuments and is 
ol the Semite type, which is seen among the Beduins and Jews. 
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In annent time= the Babylonian and 
A-'\nan empia^ were among the most 
tnhghtentd and poierful states of the 
Ea'.t. fl cir great cities stood m the 
hnd” watered bv the Tigris and the 
Euphrates— Mc'^opotamia, oi Irak, we call 
It to-cliv Bab\'lon, " the gieat.” the 
capital of a powerful kingdom was one 
of the most famous cities in the world 
Hammurabi, the monarch who codified 
his country s laws, and King Nebuchad- 
rezzar had their palaces here. In Baby- 
lon too, were those celebrated hanging 
gardens that are accounted one of the 
wonders of the world We shall ne\t 
iMt the rums of the Assyrian royal city 
of Xmeieh 

Here are fragments of the wonderful 
palace of King Ashurbampal, w'ho ruled 
Assiria from 66S to 626 bc Its walls 
were decorated with hunting-scenes 
crowded with figures of men and animals, 
niagnihcentlv caned m stone, alabaster 
and terra-cotta Wc all know the typical 


ancient man 

kings and attendants of Assyrian sculpluio 
— men with square, plaited beaids, mus- 
cular limbs and daboiatc gaimcnts and 
jew'plry In the bas-iehets liom Nineveh 
we can see them as they go a-huntmg 
How well the ancient aitists could lepre- 
sent motion ' In one panel the hoi semen 
of the king, armed foi the chase, aie 
shown galloping past, and wc can almost 
sec the horses move and hear the thundei 
of their hoofs, so ieali->tic aie they 

Lions and lionesses crouch foi the spiing 
01 die, transfived with arrows Herds of 
wild asses scuny, teinficd, bcfoie the 
huntsmen of Ashuibanipal Goats and 
kids wander peaceably over the plains, 
as yet undisturbed by sounds of the chase 
Then come the bowmen, with nets and 
hounds, and after them the High King 
himself, sale in a chaiiot 

But it was m tile-glazmg and working 
m clay that the aitists of Mesopotamia, 
and especially those of Babylonia, chiefly 
excelled Babylon w'as laigcly built of 





HALL OF COLONNADES IN THE PALACE OF MINOS. CRETE 
Covering SIX acres, the palace dates back some 3,600 jears and is a relic of a civilization 
that existed when Britain was inhabited by the most primitive savages 1 his civilization 
lasted for about 2,000 years and the discoveiies at Cnossus, where are the ruins of this 
palace, have shown tlie culture of this ancient people 


bnck, and decorations had to be suited 
to this material Hence tiles were pre- 
pared — ^wondeiful tiles of many colours — 
and methods of painting bucks effectively 
were evolved On the ruined walls of 
the temple of the god Maiduk at Babylon 
aie beautiful figures of bulls and diagons , 
they are very skilfully executed and 
exctcdinglv striking (see page 513) 

In Babylonia a system of writing was 
invented vciy early — moie than four 
thousand years beloie Christ Clay tab- 
lets were used instead of papei, and a 
sharp engraving instrument instead of 
a pen On these tablets there weie some- 
times little pictuies — kings under um- 
brellas, bearded men and warriors On 


some discoveiecl at Ui of the Chaldees, 
that I have examined, the illnsliations 
have been diawn with amazing delicacy 
The typical buildings of ancient Meso- 
potamia were massive and rectangular 
the second stoicy was slightly smallci 
than the fiist, and the thud smallci still 
so that they leseniblcd pyiamids Wc 
may judge of the size and splendour 
of the old temples and palaces by 
examining the luins at Ur of the 
Chaldees, at Nineveh and at Babylon 
It IS inteiesting to notice that we have 
returned, to some extent, to this style of 
aichilecture Bush House, m London, is 
not unlike an Assyiian building in plan, 
though it is much highei 
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J3rftl‘?li Musovint 

AMONG THE CELTS of Ancient Britain art rose to a high standard. Beneath the 
bronze and enamel ornament is a bronze helmet, found in the Thames. On the left 
are a bronze sword hilt and scabbard alongside an engraved and enamelled mirror back. 
The silver and gold broach set with amber is of exquisite workmanship. 
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THE DOLMEN OF KERGAVAT is another ancient monument in Brittany and ' is 
one of several near Plouharnel. These dolmens, when complete, consisted of a Aim 
of upright stones roofed with a huge slab. The structures were formerly covered with 
earth, which has since been washed away. Dolmens were ancient burial places ' 
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Professor (Jarsiati^ 


MASTERPIECE OF HITTITE ART 
At Boghaz-keui, in Asia Minor, is this 
magnificent lion, part of a gate which was 
executed by a Hittite craftsman some 3,200 
years ago, and it is a most realistic work. 

Assyria, which subdued Babylon, itself 
fell before the power of the Modes and 
the Persians. They, too, were a cultured 
people who excelled in the arts. Their 
great city of Susa, the capital of the 
province of Susiana, has yielded many 
interesting proofs of their genius. Cyrus 
the Great, King of Persia, who lived from 
boo to 529 B.c. built a strong castle at 
Susa and made it a rich treasure house. 
Another monarch, Darius L, 522 to 
485 B.C., had a great palace erected for 
himself here, and among its ruins are 
stiD. preserved some masterpieces of ancient 
Persian art. 

In style, Darius’ palace seems to have re- 
sembled those of Assyria. Its ornaments 


were more profuse, however, and they 
afford us some idea of the great luxury 
enjoyed by the " King of Kings,” 
as the Persian sovereign was called. 
Tlic carvings on the high columns are 
c-xquisite. On the walls are friezes of 
marching men, and lions worked in 
coloured and glazed bricks. 

But Susa must liavc been almost drab 
compared with Persepolis, in the province 
of Pars. This city must have been one 
of the most wonderful in the world during 
its most glorious period — the reign of 
Xer-xes, Dariirs’ son (485 to 465 bc.), 
Tlicn was erected the great Hypostylc Hall 
and the Hall of a Hundred Columns. 
These were audience chambers, and their 
size and magnificence testified to the 
wealth and greatness of the Persian kings. 

The Hall of a I-Iundrcd Columns was 
so called because its magnificent roof 
was supported by a hundred carven and 
fluted pillars. The walls also were carven, 
almost every inch of them — here were 
lines of soldiers and, seated on his throne, 
the King of Kings in all his majcsly. 
On either side of the doorway stood 
huge statues of buUs, with wings and 
human heads. 

The Hypostyle Hall was even moie 
elaborate. It stood upon a great plat- 
form of stone, and its slender, richly- 
omamented pillars were sixty-live feet 
high. Its walls, too, were covered with 
marvellous sculptures. 

About these two halls were gardens, in 
which flowers clustered thickly about 
pools and playing founlain.s. Near by 
were palaces and pavilions, all of them 
beautiful, all superbly decorated. Could 
we visit Persepolis, not as it stands to-day, 
in ruins, but as it was in the days of 
Xerxes, we would probably think ourselves 
in one of the imaginary cities of the 
Arabian Nights. But its grandeur has all 
disappeared ; only one pillar of the Hall 
of a Hundred Columns remains standing. 

Before the Persians became powerful, 
however, yet another great empire 
flourished and decayed, leaving few traces 
of its glory behind. This was the empire 
of the Hittites, a mysterious people who 
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RELICS OF ANCIENT MAN 


are mentioned in the Old Testament. 
We know little about them, except that 
thej' appear to have been dominant in 
Asia Minor from about 2600 to 1200 b.c. ; 
tliat they were mighty enough to chal- 
lenge the Egyptians; and that among 
them were sculptors of genius. 

Their great city, Carchemish, which 
stands on the upper Euphrates, abounds 
in magnificent carvings There arc walls 
covered with soldiers, animals, monsters 
and gods. Wc may see representations 
of fighting bulls, priests sacrificing a 


of interest. Nor is it the only amazing 
teaturc of Minos’ residence. The stair- 
case.s connecting the several floors, the 
stone furniture and the huge ornamented 
jars arc all of wonderful workmanship. 

Monuments of the men of bygone ages, as 
wc have said, are not only found in Europe 
and Asia. In Rhodesia is a mysterious, 
ruined city — Zimbabwe — from which king 
Solomon is said to have obtained Ins gold. 
Its high towers and thick walls .still stand, 
but it has no longer any inhabitants. 

In the distant South Seas, on Easter 


lion, charioteers ploughing through the 
ranks of their Iocs and many other sub- 
jects. The best of these date from .some 
time after 1200 B.C., wlien the Hittitc 
empire was on the wane. But among 
the ruins of their old capital, Bogliaz- 
keui, we may see examples of early Hitlite 
art, which arc just as spirited and a,s 
fine as anything at Carchemish. 

One of the most charming of the tales 
of ancient Greece describes how a noble 
Athenian youth, Theseus, went to Crete, 
to the island of cruel king Minos. There 
he slew, with the assistance of the lovely 
princess Ariadne, the fierce monster called 
the Minotaur, which was half man and 
half bull and which ate young men and 
maidens. Like most fairy stories, this 
one has a foundation of fact. There wa.s 
a great Cretan king named Minos, and to- 
day wc may visit the ruins of his 
splendid palace in the city of 
Cnossus. The Minotaur, too, is 
not altogether a myth, lor cattle 
played an important part in the 
religion of Crete. 

The palace of Minos was built 
about 3 , 6 qo years ago. The amazing 
thing about it, however, is not tliat 
it is so old, but that its archi- 
tecture is very much in accordance 
with modem ideas. The subject 
of drains is usually very dull, but 
when we learn that the palace 
drainage system, planned and con- 


island, are human figures, carven in stone, 
that recall those of ancient Egypt in their 
immensity, Those huge idols of a forgotten 
religion arc found iii great numbers on the 
hill-slopes. Wc neither luiow how they 
were creeled, nor in what age. 

We have considered ancient man’s work 
in stone, in brick and in paint. Was he 
also an artistic metal-worker ? We have 
only to examine some of the Celtic bronze, 
.silver and gold articles discovered in 
Britain to see that he has never been 
surpassed at work of this kind. Tliis 
pre-eminence in the shaping, embossing 
and enamelling of beautiful weapons and 
implements was one of the greatest 
achievements of the Celts. The Assyrians, 
Urn Egyptians, the Greeks and the Romans! 
with all their culture, could not arrive at 
such splendid re.sults in their metal-work. 


structed by the engineers of ancient BRITISH PREHISTORIC ROCK^''carving""* 
Crete, is better than most of those Here we see an example of carving as practised by 

existing in the same part of the world '^f^bilants of Britain during the earlier periods 

to-day, we cannot but feel a thrill ” depicts an elk, which is a kind 

a imm of disturbed while browsini?. 
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MASTER ARTISTS ot the Stone Age pdinteLl tliefae animals in caverns at Font de 
Cxaume Fraiice, and at Altamira, Spam, some t\venl3r thousand oi maybe iilty thousand, 
jear^ ago The woolly rhinoceros, wliicli like the reindeer is at Font de Gaume, is now 
extiiK-t but in till wonderlul painting Us poitrajei ruals the artists of modern schools. 
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A LOOK AT WALES AND THE WELSH 

The pco])lc knm\n to the CnRlisli is the Welsh Ctill lhemsLi\c‘5 CvmiN ami 
they art. dost-'cndcd fiom om of the iiniu f,ioups of llic Ciltir nie Ih it 
inhcibilLd Liitain ilie Welsh lanijuifte Ins btin spoken in (ruat Ihita n for 
Timie than two thousand veais and se\(n tcntlis of the people of W ales s])( ak 
Welsh some of them bcni" nmble to iindcrslind 1 mulish W t It s is a \(rv 
bcautdiil Ltmnliv and only in Glimoif'in and <i snial! pait of Cninnit-hcii 
shall we find the countijsidc disiit'uiul b-s ininos fietoiics and smelting 
woiks Ihc Pimcipality is slill f|uiU distinct fiom J ngl md ami when 
tia\cllinq thiough ccitain distncls it is cas> to imagine oneself in a foit ign hnd 


I N the anriLiit town of Carnarvon on a 
ccitain day inoio than siv ccntiniLS 
a^n accoidine; to tlie accepted slorj', 
a ncv-boin babv was placid on a 
shield and picscntcd by Ins fatlicr 
Kine; Edwud J, lu the assembled 
WVlsh cliicflains The Lwu giandsoiis of 
Llcvdvn Ihe Gic.it, the ovtilord of 
Wales liad iccenlly bicii killed by 
the Lnglish and in them luid pciisbccl 
the last of the gicat Whlsh pimets 
The chieftains demanded ol tlic Lnglish 
conqucioL a WHsli piiiicc as his ic]ne- 
sentatue, and in leph to this demand 
Edwaid I picscntcd tin in with this babv 
as " a Piinic who was boin in Wales and 
could speak no English ” 

W lien tliat baby, the fiitnio Ldwaid II , 
was neaily scicnteen, lie was cicited 
Prince of Whiles ” by his fatliei biiico 
then tlie eldest son ol the English 
soicieign has been iinested with the title 
of “ Piinee Of W .lies " One month aftii 
his own coioiiafion, King Geoigc V 
solemnly in vested the Pi nice of WWlcs 
with his title the ceieinony ioi the fust 
time m histoiy, taking place in Caiiiaivon 
Castle amid a WTdsh assembly It was 
a time of gicat lejoiung, foi the Waish, 
though they diffei vciy gicatly fiom the 
people of England, aie among the most 
loyal ol the King’s subjects 

Mountain Refuge of the Conquered 

This difference is due pailly to ancestry 
and paitly to the natuie of the conntiy, 
which has enabled the people to develop m 
then own w'ay The Welsh aie usually 
spoken of as Celts, but theic weie people 
in W'ales bcfoie the Celts. As, one after 
another, diffeient tribes poured into 
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Biitain, they' dio\c tlie oldei inlnhit.ants 
c\cr wostwaid In the wild coiinti', ol 
(he west and paiticnlail3 in the mountain 
fastnesses of Whiles these iLiiinaiil ol 
a eoiiqucud people loiind a home 
One of the 0 11 best I aces w .Is that known 
as tlic Ihiiian ’ .i jxnple of smithein 
Eiuopc daik-h.uied and small of stalmc 
They used stone weipons and it is 
piobablc that the^ built the stoiie iiiehs 
that we may see on the hills ol hNGles 

Fan Homeland of the Westem Celts 

Latei the Celts aiiivcd, and of them 
Ihoic weic two distinct types — the (lOickls 
big and lalhei kill and aiming ecntuiKs 
aftciwaids the smallei d.ukci Biythons 
The lattii settled dm By in WGhs and 
fiom then tongue comes the Wklsh 
hinguagc binrc then Wales has hid 
many' iiuadeis —Romans Anglo Noimans 
Scandinai lans and lush — but the Welsh 
of to day appeal to be in unb i niivluie 
of Iboiian .ind Bn llion — a daikliaiud 
lacc of medium statuie, not paiticulaily 
handsome pcihaps hut stuidy, in- 
dependent and gifted 
They have their own language and 
litciatiiie and are very pieiud of fheii 
beautiful conntiy foi Wales unites the 
lomaiifie mountain sccnciy of Scotland 
with the delightful roimtiyside of England 
biiowdoii IS higliLi flian any English 
mountain, and the Seiein flic largest 
uvci in Biitain, uses on the slopes of 
Plynlymmon 

Unfoi Innately, Welsh litciatme is not 
known in England as well as it deseivcs 
to be, foi the simple icason that it is 
wntten in WKlsh, which few English 
ever master In Whales almost eveiybody 
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FISHERMEN ON LLYN PERIS, A LOVELY LAKE OF NORTH WALES 
Between Llanberis Ba,as and the town of Llaubcris is a little lake, still beautiful despite 
the slate c|uaiTios that rtislignro its north shore and threaten to fill its bed with debris. 
Across the water wo .sec the rtuiied tower of iJolbadarii Castle. Itain-clonds are hanging 
over the vSnowclon range, for rain often comes to North Wale-s. 


BARE PEAK OF THE HIGHEST MOUNTAIN SOUTH OF TWEED 
Of mighty Snowdon’s five peaks, the loftiest is Y Wyddfa, from the summit of wliich 
a wonderful view is to be obtained on the somewhat rare, cloudless days. Mountains 
and valleys lie all around. Acrosjs the Irish Sea to the west, we may see Ireland, and to 
the north, the Isle of Man, the Lake District and oven, so it is said, Scotland. 
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“ FOREIGNERS ” WHOSE FOREBEARS CAME TO WALES IN NORMAN DAYS 
Thus« two fisluu'woiuon of PonihrokuHhirc iivonot rciilly Wolsh, thnuKh itissovonhuiuU'od 
years since lluiir J'lomisli forofallicrs soUlod tJuu-o. In no crnnitry but Wales would tliis 
i)c possible, lu Norfolk, for instance, w'herc in.'uiy I''leininp;s settled about the same time, 
natives and nowooiners soon intermarried and the two races inerfred into one. 

can talk Knf,dish as vwH a.s Welsh, though Tliomas Jtvttn.s, which accounts for Welsh 
there arc still a few out-of-the-way places surniinu's being also Christian nttincs. 
where Kngli.sli is not understood, The Welsh language is very soft and 

The hrythons u.sed the. word “ ap,’ nm.sical, and musical ability seems to be 
meaning ■' son of," in their names, and tluis the birtlirigliL of the people, many of 
we get such Welsh names a,s " Pryce,” them having beautiful voices. A Wclsli 
which stands for “ Ap-Rliys,” son ol village on a Sunday morning appears to be 
Rhys ; sonietuues the " p ” becomes a deserted, for everyone goes to church or 
"b," which accounls for such names as chapel, an<1 everyone sings there. In 
" Bowen," son of Owen, and " Hevan,” son castle or cottage throughout the Princi- 
of livan. When Henry VIII. was king iiality we may liear this .singing, frequently 
he decreed that all WeLshmcii should take to the accompaniment ol the harp, 
surnames, so each man took his father’s I,ong before the time of Christ, tlic Welsh 
name — llms Thomas ap Evan became had their Druids, who were priests and 
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KME^ IN Tii^ 'diNORVv'^^ '' ^LATC 

ro the slate quarries that are such a menace to Llyn I'eris, the lake tliat v- 
2203 4. ler above tier, tlioy rise to the height of nearly two thousand foei' 

in side. the Welsh themselves arc not perturbed at the fate that ' 
this beauty spot, for they are not, on the whole, keen lovers of Nati 







HISTORIC CEREMONY IN THE HISTORIC CASTLE AT CARNARVON 


The Eisteddfod, the festival of the bards, dates back many years — cortainly to tho twulCth 
century, and, traditionally, to the days of the Druids. It is being held in Carnarvon Castle, 
'' the stronghold in the laud over against Mona ” and the chief of tho six ciisUcs bnilt by 
Edward I. to subjugate Wales, which stands at the southern end of tho Menai Straits. 
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Ci'iitnil Aitro riKJloB 

CROWDED INDUSTRIAL CORNER OF THE WORLD’S CHIEF COAL PORT 
Cardiff, " tlio slrtMifilioId nn the Taff,” had only 1,870 inluihitanls in 1801, but now it 
is tlio larfiost town in VValos, and tlio groatest coal port in the whole world, Though 
this glimpse of Ihito 'J'owu, in the industrial (|iiartor, is far from inviting, mnsL of 
the city, with its opou spaces and old castle, is very pleasant, 

teachers, and Ihcir bards, who were poets defend Harlech Ca,stlc when the I-tin- 

and minstrels, At their great national castrian Queen Margaret of Anjou, with 

gatherings llio two wiux! always pre.sent. her young Sf)n, took refuge there from the 

Druidism was suppressed by the Romans, Yorkists after the battle of Northampton, 

but officials called ]’)ruids, and dressed like Harlecli is one of the six great castles that 

the Druids of old ill Ilowing, white Edward I. built to keep the newly- 

garments, preside over the bardic congress conquered land in order. It is necessary 

known as the Eisteddfod, which is held to inspect tlie massive castle at Carnarvon 

every year in some part of tlic country. iu order to realize what treineiKlously 

Tlic bards are dressed in flowing rolxis strong places tliesc fortresses were ; it 

at tliis festival, wliich lasts some days, .seems impo.ssible tliey could ever lie 

and to it come tlic people in their stormed. One part of Carnarvon Castle 

thousands from all over Wales, from town c<an only be entered by pco]ile in single 

and village and mountain farm, to take part file, and there is a .secret way of escape to 

ill the various musical and literary com- the waterside, 

petitions and to keep alive the national Conway, 011 the coa.st farther cast, is 
spirit. In bygone days every household another of tlic.sc castles. The town of 

of any importance had its own bard, Conway, which is full of charming houses, 

who.se songs and chants served to while is shaped like a liarp. It is possible to 

aivay many a long winter evening. walk round the city walls, whore in summer 

The “ March of the Men of Harlech ’’ velvety antirrhinums, of every shade of 

was the song used to incite the chiefs to yellow, reel and pink, grow wild in the 



LAND OF THE CYMRY 



fiacKS aiici 


tLi lilies, 


rO 


- uLiL over 

^ the blue t,ea to Lhe Gioal Oune’s Hoad 
^ lutliiiff out northwards. Pcail lisheiies 
I have been in existence at Conway from 
1, the days of the Romans. 

I Away to the we.sL lies the beautiful 
! island of Anglesc'y, or Mona. This wis 
the last Stronghold in which tlic Diuids 
I held out against the Roinan.s. It is often 
; called ^^affectionately " the niotlier of 
Wale.s,” foi so fei tih' i.s ii.s soil that it 
used to be .said that the island could pro- 
duce enough corn to provide food for the 
whole countiy. 

Formerly herds of goats roamed wild 
in the ^ higher pastmes of the Welsh 
mountains, but these have almost cnliiely 
disappeared and have given })lace to Hocks 
of little, black-faced sheep whos(' Oesh pio- 
viclcs tile celebiatcd Welsh mutton. Their 
wool .supplies one of the big industries of 
Wales and ks either knitted by the house- 
wives— for in Wales everyone knits- or is 
sent to the faclorh's to lie made into 
Iho well-known "Welsh llannel." It is 
said that this llannel industry Wiis iutio- 
duced by Flemish weavers wim settled in 
Norman times in .south Ftmibroke, and 
whose dc.scenclants foiiu a distiiud colony 
and speak not Welsh, but FngUsIi. 

Very pleasing arc the little thatched 
cottages, usually one-storeyed and coloured 
either white or pink, which nestle in the 
P;ccn valleys or in sheUeied spots 'on the 
hillsides. Often we may sec- stacks of coal 
dust near by, for the thrifty Welsh 
cottager often makes her own fuel, of coal 
dust mixed whh clay. The fannliouses, 
loo, with their grandfather clocks and 
their pohshed candlesticks gleaming in the 
blight light of the fire, make a comfortable 
home when the long dayts work is clone. 
Unfortunately, the national costume is 
seldom worn except in isolated places or on 
gda occasmns, though the cockle-women 
of Penclawdd wear it, except for the tall 
steeple hat, when they bring their cockles 

tashion that came originally from Tingland. 

kc the national costume, many of the 
quaint customs of Wales arc either passing. 
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FISHERMEN RETURNING HOME TO BANGOR-ON-TUE-DEE 


These men have been fishing for salmon in Ihc swifl <)C U\i! Kivei lloi .uul lit now 

paddling their queer oiafl back to shore 1 hen bonis ,uc eoincks Miybl^ellu hishonis 
seen m page rty and arc indeed, though poihnps bettci in.icle, \(iy liiUe diileunt lioiii 
the craft of their Celtic ancestors who battled against Jiilnis t tsai 


or hare already passed, away Formcily 
it was customary in some distiicls to 
' bid ” guests to come to a wedding and 
to bring presents with them Sometimes 
a friend of the young couple, who would be 
known as the " bidder,” took chaige ol 
this part of the business and dcliveicd the 
" bidding ” by word of mouth to the 
desired guests But the bidder has now 
passed away 

So also has tlie custom by which, on the 
daj of a funeral, the poor of the neigh- 
bourhood assembled to receive food, which, 
as the procession left the house, was 
passed to them over the coffin by the 
women of the family Not even m 
Cardiganshire, where old customs have 
hngered longest, are such ceiemomes stiU 
to be witnessed , but it is still the custom 
in some parts of the country for the coffin 


to be boino by uhiys of boauis who smg 
hymns as they muich 

Anothei custom wliuh may slill lie 
obscivcd, dUhoiigli It has hi gun to die 
out IS the holding ol ,1 siivui known as 
" Plygain " Tins is a caiul st i vi< i which 
Icdms place on C linsliuas moiiimg, some- 
times as caily as live o'chuk 

Like most mouiUamous counli u s Wales 
has Its share of minuals Slab' is quaiiu d 
under the shadow ol Snowdon, and gold 
IS found m small c]vuntiUos , it is mlc list- 
ing to nolo that Pimcess Maiy s widding 
ung was made of gold fiom Dolgdley 
Copper also is mined and visilois to Walts 
cannot fail to noLicc that sonic' of the' 
collages have coppoi dooi -sills 

The most unpoitaul miueuil of Wales 
IS coal, the e\titme soulli of the 
country is viitually one vast coalfield 
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MOSI PICl UKUbQUi; CASTI.r. IN WAIj:S, IHli LAND OF CASTI ES 
Jho t.islU' III il si inds il llu' (msL oikI of Lho old, walli'd lowu of Conway m Noxlh 
Wales IS nof so luni' or iiiii>osiug as lli.il fit < uii.uvon, bill, d is mou‘ loniaiitically 
siiualul on ds i<nK aliov'c llu- i ivoi J dco lliosc at taiiiaivon, (iKoiuth llailcch, 
JliK and Hi uiiuuis d w is IniiH by llu' oidm of I dwaid T 



HISTORIC CASn.L 01' THE "MEN OF IIAKLECn" IN MLRIONEIH 
Ihe fiisl building io be oieclid on the crag tlial slands out above llui llaf nidishes of 
Murfa Ilailecli was, if we .iro to belicvo tiaditioii, the towel ol Hionwcii, sistei of Hifin 
the Jllossul, a maulen who dwell in the lust centuiy a ». 'I lie noble ioitioss of which 
wo see the iiiiiis hoxe dates, however, only fioin riSf 
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LAND OF 

Some of the valleys in Glamorganshire are 
occnpied by strings of mining villages, for 
the coal industry of South Wales and Mon- 
mouthshire employs more than a quarter of 
a million men. 

Cardiff the First Town of Wales 

The scenery of South Wales, except 
that of the Gower coast, is less imposing 
than that of North Wales, but here lies 
the real wealth of the Principality, and 
Cardiff might well be termed the capital 
of Wales. In this city are the University, 
the National Museum of Wales and other 
institutions which make it the virtual 
heart of this wonderful land, which is, as 
yet, without a capital, though there are 
several aspirants to this honour. 

It is coal that has made Cardiff the 
biggest and most important town and 
port in Wales. As far back as Edward II. ’s 
time it was a shipping and trading tow, 
but to-day the ships go out laden with 
coal and with the produce of those 
factories that the presence of much coal 
has made possible. Steel, iron, tin, 
copper, lead and zinc are all worked in 
this part of the country. 

Disfiguring a Beautiful Countryside 

In addition to its many factories, Cardiff, 
like Merthyr Tydfil, Aberdare, Swansea 
and many more towns of South Wales, 
has numerous smelting works. Over 
some of these industrial towns there 
hangs always a dense cloud of smoke from 
the furnaces. A famous traveller, coming 
by night to a part of this district during 
the middle of the last century, noticed 
what appeared to be glowing masses of hot 
lava on the hillsides. What he saw was 
really immense quantities of dross — ^waste 
from, the smelting works — thrown out in 
disfiguring masses on to this naturally 
beautiful countryside. 

Such drawbacks as these must be ac- 
cepted for the sake of the prosperity that 
industrial life brings. Until comparatively 
recent times the poor, especially those of 
the countryside, were very poor. Less than 
a hundred years ago a small farmer might 
have been found dining on half a salt 


THE CYMRY 

herring, some potatoes and buttermilk, and 
a schoolmaster reported that (he food 
w'hich the children brouglit to school for 
their midday meal usuahy consi,stcd of 
barley bread, buttermilk and a red herring 
which was shared between two or three of 
them. Living thus on poor fare and en- 
dni'ing the hard winters of a mountainous 
country arc, perhaps, the reasons why 
the Welsh have developed into such an 
industrious and hardy race. 

To-day the sttindard of living throughout 
the Principality is very mucli higher. Coal 
mining and oilier industries mean pros- 
perity. Many of the faniier.s now own their 
fanns themselves, arid are able, by intro- 
ducing more scientific methods of fanning, 
to gel belter rcsull.s from the land. 

England’s Welsh King 

With this improvement in social con- 
ditions have come hotter education, an 
increased study and fostering of national 
literature and, above all, a vigorous 
growth of the national spirit. At no time 
in its history ha.s Wales been .so conscious 
of its nationality and so determined to 
preserve it. 

The patron saint of Wales is S. David 
and the national cmlilem is the leek, 
The name “ Welsh " como.s from the 
Anglo-Saxon word '' Waelisc," meaning 
" foreign,” and is the name the Saxons 
gave to the older inhabitants of Britain as 
they drove them back to the mountains 
of the west. In bygone clays Wales and 
the Welsh suffered much from the new- 
comers, but history shows how they were 
compensated lor the way in which Edward 
I. tricked the Welsh by giving them an 
English baby for their prince, by the fact 
that the Welsh, two ccnfnries later, gave 
England a Welshman lor. its king. 

Henry VII. was the grandson of Owen 
Tudor, a gentleman of Anglesey. He was 
born in Pembroke Castle, where he spent 
the first ten years of his life. When, alter 
his sojourn abroad, he returned to fight 
Richard III., he landed at Milfoi'd Haven, 
and his victory at Bosworth Field was due 
in. part to the large number of Welsh 
followers who fought lor him. 
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CANADIAN LIFE IN CITY AND ON THE PRAIRIE 


Tlic Dniniiiion ol Canada is larger than the United States ol America; indeed, 
it is the largest paLcli ni British red that wc can. find on a map of the world. 
Its total area is more than 3,700,000 square miles, but its population is only 
about 9,250,000. Canada Iras splendid cities, such as Montreal, Ottawa, 
Toronto, Vancouver and Quebec, which 15, perhaps, the most picturesque 
ol all the cities of North Aiuenca. The secnory, with its mountains, forests, 
rivers and lakes, is uiisuipassod ; and on the vast prairies arc huge wheat 
fields that have made tlie Dominion the granary of the British limpirc. In our 
early chapter, “ The Jtedsldns of To-day,” \ve read about the natives who 
roamed over the country before the coining of llic French and the English, 
BO ill this ehaiiter wo sliall read ol the white people wlio are developing this 
land of immense distances. 


T he modern history ol Canada began 
wiien Jolin Cabot, .sailing froiii 
Bristol, linst sigliUxl its .shores in 
1^97. Then, in 15.34, I’rcnch explorer 
Cartier sailed up the gull ol the River 
St, Lawrence, which ho refer.s lo a.s " the 


built wlicro the Indian trappers bartered 
their pelts lor muskets, axes and less 
valuable articles. So New France, as 
Canada was then called, prospered ex- 
ceedingly, despite the Iroquois raids and 
the growing menace ol the British colonic, s 



greatest river that is known lo have ever lo the south. 


been seen.” 

The next explorer of 
F rend iman Champlain, 
the discoverer ol Uu' 
liuge freshwater lakes ol 
America and the founder 
of many Frcncli trading 
settlements. Ills name 
is perpetuated in Lake 
Champlain. Unfortun- 
ately, he embroiled liiui- 
sclf in the disputes and 
rivalries of the Indians 
and, by fighting in 
person in the ranks of 
the peaceful Hnrous 
against the powerful 
Iroquois, he made the 
latter the rclentles.s 
enemies of France 
throughout the period 
of their occupation of 
Canada. 

The French soon re- 
cognized the value oi 
these new lands, and the 
furs of the bear, fox, 
ermine, etc., proved as 
profitable lo them as 
did the gold-mines of 
Mexico to the Spaniards. 
Trading stations were 


note was the 


But not for long were the French to 
enjoy ihc rmdi.spulcd control of these 

regions. England was at 
war with France, and 
Pitt, the groat Prime 
Minister, seeing the 
numerical weakness of 
the French-Canadians, 
hard. 

■ a narrow track up the 

cliff-side, they unloaded 
their cargoes of soldiers, 
and the heroic General 
Wolfe and his long file of 
perspiring men scrambled 
up the cliff. At dawn 

ummiiinii (love the astoundccl French saw 
THE BISON OF THE PRAIRIE army of 5,000 men 

Formerly bison roained over the drawn up in battle-array, 
praiinus ui V/tuuiuii ui ciiurjuuus it ,i iTT^ir i i\/r^ < 

herds, now the survivorB are care- Wolfe and Mont- 

fully preserved by the government, calm, the general of the 
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MATTERHORN OF THE ROCKIES 


MOUNT ASSINIBOINE, THE 


llouut Assiniboine lies about twenty miles to the south of Banff and rises lilco a gigantic 
pyramid to a height of ii,86o feet. It has been called the "Matterhorn of the Rockies ” 
owing to its resemblance to the Swiss mountain (see page 21 13). The scenery in the 
Rocky Mts. is w’onderiul. and they have been hkeiied to " half a dozen Switzorlaiids in one.” 
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0. 1'. RIy. 

DANGEROUS WORK ON MOUNT LEFROY IN THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS 

To obtain this marvclloua photograph, the steep peak of Mount T.ofroy, over it,ooo foot, 
liacl to bo scalud. Mountains with snow upon thoir flanks extund, if wo could but sec them, 
far into the distance in every direction. The Rocky Movintain.s, with their fine climate 
and surronnding.s, are much visited during the summer montlus, 
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MONTREAL HELD FAST IN WINTER’S ICY, PARALYSING GRASP 


Many of the great Canartian cities lie buried beneath sovoral feet of snow for many 
months. Then armies of men wniippcd with shovels descend upon the streets to 
clear a way foi the electric trains and other vehicles and to cut a passage upon the 
paveniontb. lii the Arctic poitions of Canada the soil is frozen peimanontly. 


French force, fell in the fight that followed. 
Thiec days after, the French lied from 
Quebec and the British occupied the 
town. This was the death-blow to French 
impeiial ambitions in Canada, and in 1763 
Canada was ceded to the British Crown. 

Canada has now almost passed through 
the pioneering stage of its development, 
and the covered wagon, by which the 
hardy scttlcis of si.Kty years ago journeyed 
across the piairic, is a thing of the 
past. Now tiavellers cross the country 
in luxurious trains, for in the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, with its 23,660 mites of 


line, Canada has the most extensive 
railway system in the world, 

Let us take, in imagination, a train ride 
across Canada to Vancouver. We shall 
start from Montreal, whither conic the 
Atlantic liners up the mighty river St, 
Lawrence. Montieal, with a population 
of 620,000, is the largest city in Canada, 
and, though it is liundicds of miles from 
the Atlantic, it has a harbour frontage 
of eight miles. It is a rich city, for to its 
clevatois conics most of the grain of the 
piairie fauns, and it is the most important 
manufacturing centre of the Dominion. 
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BOILING THE MAPLE SYRUP TO RID IT OP IMPURITIES 
The sugar maple is tapped for its sap in. the spring, before the foliage devulopK.^ The_saj- 
obtained from the trees is poured into large canldroiis suspended over log I'lro.s. The 
impurities forma scum on the surface of the boiling sugar, and tlii.s is carefully removed. 
When the sugar has been purified it is allowed to cool, 

r— Tr T i-nw '■ ■■ ' KA~ '•y' 'I'P,' ■'fi'Tf Tr:y;;, w 


EVERY 
When the 

be stirred i ^ 

of sugar obtained from one tree 


KIND OF RECEPTACLE IS USED FOR STORING SUGAR 
. syriy is cool, it is ladled into receptacles of every shape and size, but it has to 
in order to prevent it congealing into a solid lump of sugar. As a rule, the amount 
is about four pounds, so that it takes many trees to supply 
a family with enough sugar to last the year. 
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“ I'anuilu '' 


ONE OF THE LARGEST ORCHARDS IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Hrilisli CoIunil)ia is tine of the finest (nut-growing regions in the world, and prodnoos vast 
quantities of ajiplos ami other fruit. Fniit-farming is also a thriving indnstiy in Nova 
Scotia, on the Atlantic coast. There are acres of orchards there in the Annapolis valley, 
which is shcltoroil from the cold winds by the South Mountains. 


Montreal was founded by the French 
in i 6-13 as a small tradiug-outiiust on the 
edge of the Inuiuois country. It is .still 
largely inhalhlcd by I'rcncli-dauadians, 
de-scendants of the original French settlers, 
and British visitors iniglit fancy llioni- 
selvcs to be in a French town as they 
wander tlirough some of llie .streets. 

The Clifiteau de Kamsny, a very old 
building, wns once the hendquarlors of 
the French governor. On market days 
tlie peasant famier.s drive into the city 
with their carts overflowing with beets, 
carrots and oilier vegetahics. 

From Montreal we proceed to Ottawa, 
the capital of ('.amula. More arc to be 
seen the imposing Farlianieut buildings, 
the Royal Mint and the National Art 
Gallery, Tire story of the choosing of 
Ottawa as the caiiital is now history. 
Four rival cities — ^'i'orouto, Montreal, 
Quebec and Kingston — strove for the 
honour, but Queen Victoria, who was 
asked to arbitrate, chose Ottawa. 

On flics the train past tlic lieautiful 
Algonquin National Park, a forest reserve 


of 3,721 square miles, through the town of 
Coclirane and on towards Winnipeg. 
Between Cochrane and Winnipeg the 
railway passes tlirougli country that was, 
until comparatively recent times, almost 
midcvcloped. But tlio rich, forests Iiave 
attracted tlm luinbermcn, and iimulreds of 
thousands of trees arc felled every year to 
supply tlio saw-mills. Canada is a well- 
wooded country, and in tlie jirovinccs of 
British Columl)ia, Quebec and Ontario 
arc liuge forests of iir, .spruce and pine. 

The lumbermen work during the winter 
felling tlie. forest giants. Tiien the timber 
is dragged down to the rivers and piled on 
the ice, so that wlnm the icc breaks it will 
float downstream to the saw-mills. When 
the icc breaks uji, the lumbermen, wearing 
spike.d boots, spring from log to log, 
guiding the unwieldy tree-trunks towards 
their destination and preventing them 
from forming jams, 

Manitoba, tlio province througii wliicii 
wc are now passing on the way to its 
capital, Winnipeg, is a great agricultural 
province, with a long coastline on tliulson 
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FELLERS OF THE PROUD GIANTS OF THE CANADIAN FORESTS 
In the eastern provinces of Canaria many of the people are I'ronch-Chinadians — tlie 
descendants of French colonists of earlier days. Thousands of Lhoin are eupaped in the 
timber industry. They are cheerful, peaceable people, who want to Ih! left alone and 
who do not bother much about what goes on outside their own small world. 

Bay. Its area is 331,926 square miles, llirougli wlioat-liulds tliat slretch as lar as 

thus making it larger than any European the eye can see. Not .so long ago tliu.se 

country save Russia. The heavy black rolling prairies were inhalhlccl by herds 

soil produces magnificent crops of wheat, of bison. Now these have been almost 

and cattle-raising and dairy-farming are e.xterminated. 

important industries. Its population, Fortunately, a small herd of bi.son has 
however, is only about 600,000, been preserved from the general massacre 

In 1870 Winnipeg was a frontier village, and can be seen in the National Park at 

\yith a population of 215. Now, incliidmg Alberta, where the shaggy beasts roam in 

the suburbs, its population is over 180,000 peace over 160 square miles of land, 

souls, and it is the metropolis of central The herd now nnniliers more Ilian 

Canada. Past Winnipeg, the train runs 6,000, and recently some were released in 
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•* {Jiiiiailii " 

MEN READY TO MAKE A RAFT ON A RIVER OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 
When Iho iTcca liavc boon foiled and stripped of their branches they are hauled to the 
nearest waterway. Here they take the water, and incii, e(|uippccl wi’tli pole.s fitted witli 
a spike and a hook, leap from trunk to trunk forming the logs in ordorlj? rows. Those men 
run and walk along the. twisting logs as though they wore on solid ground. 


, n. L'. JU.V. 

lumbermen AT REST ON THEIR FLOATING HOME OF LOGS 
As soon a.s a rn.ft luus been made, it is Lowed away to the saw-mills, .somotinio.s bearing a 
crow of uicu to see that it iloes not bre:ik up. At the nulls the logs are hauled up a 
skidway and a,ppro;i.ch the .saws on a moving platform, the ra]jiclly revolving, circular 
■saw.s comiug ip) through slits in the platform, 
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IN OTTAWA, THE CAPITAL OF THE DOMINION OF CANADA 

Oltawais situated on the right bank of the River Ottawa and is divided into ,in TIppci and 
Lower Town by the Rideau Canal Sparks Stieet, which wo see in this pliotogiapli, is 
one of the chief shopping centres of this fine city The population of DtLawa is ,iboiit 
140,000, half the inhabitants being French and the reinaindtr Riitish. 
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CITY OF TORONTO, CANADA’S INDAND PORT ON I^AKE ONTARIO 

Toronto is llio sci nud city in r.ui.wla, ami coiit.uiw ni.uiy rnit? binklinRs. It lies on tin 
iioitli slime ol I .ik(' ( )iilii,ii(i, ,111(1 w.is founded lU T7111 iiiiiloi tlio 11,11110 of Yoik. llu 
stioets .110 l,ud Old at hmUI .ingles (n one ,inollun alti'i (he Ameiiuiii faslnon Ileiowe 
beo tin buildings lining ^'onge Slroet, one o£ tlie iliief tboionghfiies 

ins 




ACROSS THZ GREAT DOMINION 


the great North-West Territory, where, as a Charter received from Charles I. It 

they can endure cold, they should prosper. produces enormous quantities of wheat 

In the park may also be seen a peculiar and other cereals. The cajhlal is Regina, 

animal called a cattalo, which is a cross a very prospcrou.s town, with a population 

between a bison and a domestic cow, and, of about 30,000. 

despite its uncouth name and appearance. The railway now travcr.ses a vast 
may prove to be of great value to the mixed-farming and dairying clistiict, but 
stock-farmers of the future. towards the north aro hunting-grounds 

Saskatchewan, another prairie province, where bear and moose arc to be found, 
was originally part of the vast territory When wc leave Edmonton, the capital 
held by the Hudson Bay Company under of Alberta, the farms begin to decrease in 





LITTLE CHAMPLAIN STREET IN THE LOWER TOWN QUEBEC 

ofebt Twwer Town, a relic ol 

afis much of ti?e of llio population i.s French, 

m the ardniecture The city has developed into a busy ocean port and a 
great railway centre, besides being a very popular winter resort, 
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'■MANY HANDS MAKE LIGHT WORK” IN CANADA- AS ELSEWHERE 
SottlciN in Caiiiulii aro grcial, Iwiicvors iii coopoiaUdii so lar as llio dovciopmcnl ol LIio land 
ib couconiotl. Wlu'n a ianncr wibhcs lo Iniild a l>arn lio notilic.s his lU’if'hboiirs, wliri 
gathur togcLluii' on an apnoinlod day lo ludp. ’I'liis is Icnown as a " Iniilding Ixju." Il 
onaliU's mucii hnporUiiiL work lo bo dono cheaply and cpnokly. 

mmibers, and an <a'casi(u\id jgUmiisc of Tlu; Canadian luiys arc cuconraged to 
Hie far-off tepeo, or tent, of a waiHltTiiif' nun]) out in llu'so n'sovves, and during 

Indian tells ns lliaL \ve am leaving llie llie summer season they scL ofl in largo 

agricultural district behind. Now, fainlly jiarlies (o live in the open air, to swim, 

outlined against the horizon, can he to go canoeing and lo fish. The Jasiier 

seen the peaks of tlie t'aiuidian Uocky Park in the Rockies i.s much used for this 

Mountains, jiart of the vast range that purpose. It is a lovely lake-land where 

extends fur away down the Pacific coast beavers, moose and hoys all roam ai will, 

ol North America. Roth black and grizzly bear,s arc formd 

Thu Canadian RoekU's :iie. unrivalled for in the moi'e remulf! di.btrietB, though 

splendid scciu'ry, with their liik<>H, forests lumtiug tlunn is a very diflienU matter, 

and great, bleak, siiow-<'a[)pe(l mountain for the woods aie .so vast and thick that 

peaks wIk'I'c the wilil sheep clambers and it i.s hard to get near tliem. Not long ago 

the grizzly hear roaors. Moose and a grizzly hear came nj) lo a lonely Canadian 

caribou are. plentiful, iuul the lakes arc farm ami entered the Icitchon in tlie. 

well stocked witli trout. ab.seneo <i[ the lariuer's wife.. The house.- 

We think that Regent’s Park in T.ondoii wife had been making jam, and Bruin 

is a very largo opc'ii spnee, hut the ])ark.s .soon eiiH)tied the pots she had lilled, and 

of Canada iire. as big as .some of tin; llieii turned Ins attention to some conserve 

English counties. They are mil like the Inilihling mimi a stove. But lie up.set the 

park.s that we. see. in Britain. T’liey have boiling jam over Ids feet and fled, 

no gardens or gravel walks, bid they have At the, approach of winter, bears 
vast mountains, forosLs and lakes, and in " den up" for their long sleep in some 

them the wild animals live undisturbed, dark hole, sheltered by bushes, where they 
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BEAUTIFUL EMERALD LAKE AT THE FOOT OP MOUNT WAPLA 
Emerald Lake lies m the valley of the Kicking Horse River, hemmed in by the miigiiihocni 
peaks of the Rockies. Thick woods come down to the shores of the hike, adding to the 
beauty of this sheet of water. Kicking Horse Pass, which is 5.329 foot above sea level, 
IS crossed by a railway, and near it is Yoho Park. 
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ACi?OSS THE GREAT DOMINION 



(I l' HIv 


PROTliCTION AGAINST AVALANCHRS OF SNOW 
In lli(‘ Koiky Mniiut.uiis ll\i' vailwiiy viigiiK'iTs li.ivo liail 
Id build vcrysIroiiK wondi'ii slicds In pnitci L the pcrmiiiK'iiL 
w.iy .iK'iiiisl Die iiiiissi's ()[ siinw lluil slide down Lhe nuuiii- 
buus iiiid wmdd nlluTwise bury the lines many feel dee)) 


stay till the spiing. Needless 
to say, Biaiiii emerges in a 
very lean condition, and woe- 
betidc the fust animal he 
chances to meet ! 

Proceeding westward, the 
tram leaves the Rockies behind, 
but the country is .still 
mountainous, and we pass 
through gieal forests of 
Douglas fir. We have now 
leachcd Biilisli ('oliiinhia, the 
most westerly piovinci' of 
Canada and one ol llie linesl 
fruit-growing distriets in (he 
world. It coiniiiis(‘s all the 
Pacific coasL biionging lo tlu- 
Dominion aiul also inaiu' 
islands, the largest being Van- 
couver Island. 'I'lnee main 
railway lines cross the provini'e, 
and there are liimdietls ol 
miles ol bniiieh line.s. Many 
settlers are needed heie, lui 
m 1921 the populalioa of this 
province was only 52^,000, 
though its aiea was over 
35.1,000 sipiare miles, 

Many Chinese may he .seen 
from the train, pevliaiis wash- 
ing the liver silt lor gold nr 
doing laundry woi'k. Neillii'r 
the Cliniese nor the j'iifianese 
arc popular in Canada oi- (he 
US.A,, and law.s liave hern passed lo 
picvent them entering these cnnnlries. 
The duel reason for this is lahoiir 
jealousy, liecause a Cluiiamau will work 
for le.ss wagi'.s Ilian a while man ; lie has, 
llierefore, lieen plaeed under a h.in. 

The llslieries of Hi'ilisli Columbia are ol 
llic greatest im])ortanro ; hei’i'iiigs swaim 
in vast shoals, and in lhe viriiiily ol 
Prince Rupert, one, o( tlu' eities situated 
to the north oi Vancouver, saliiioii-canniiig 
Is a most impoilant industry. Whaling 
is also practised, tliougli not on such a 
large scale as formerly, for the whales are 
less plonliful. 

Vancouver, the, capital of Hiilish 
Columbia, is a tine, luoderu town ami is 
noted for tlio arclutoctural beauty of its 


buildings and lor the magniliceut scenery 
visible from vaiious ]inints. It is a gnuiL 
port, and from here ships sail lo japan, 
Anstialia and New Zealand. 

In Biili.sli Colnuibui, as in all the 
wostein [ii'oviiices, wc iiiid quite a 
(lilTeienl s]iirU I'nim that which pievails in 
lhe Mast. The West is ambilioits and pro- 
gressive and anxious to acquire weaUli 
quiekly. In tlie ICasl, the. pioneer s))iril 
has dwindled and gone, for il is a land that 
w;is si'ltled cenliiries ago. The man of the 
West will sell his land as readily as lie will 
sell his motor-car, but the Rastern 
lieasaiiL fanner of mixed Fmnc.h ancestry 
lovi's liis acres as lie does bis children. 

The proviuee. of Quebec is, geuerally 
speaking, a Ih'Oiicli colony, and the mark 
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IN THE REACH OF THE ST. LAWRENCE RIVER KNOWN AS THE LAKE OF A THOUSAND ISLANDS 
i’een Kingston and Lake Ontario the St Laivrence becomes wider magnificent hotels and splendid conntry houses. Canada contains 
IS known as the Lake of a Thousand Islands. The “ lake ” is a rast number of lakes, and it has been estimated that more than one- 
it forty miles in length and from four to sei en miles wide, and the thirtieth of its area is covered in water. Lake Superior is the largest 
id archipelago contains 1,700 islands, on manj' of which there are of these irdaud seas, its area bemg ereu greater than that of Ireland. 



ACROSS THE GREAT DOMINION 


of France is to be seen on the buildings, 
in the dresses and customs. Yet, although 
the French-Canadians do not mix much 
with the settlers of British descent, their 
loyalty and their value as hard-working 
citizens are unquestionable. 

Even a short account of Canada would 
be incomplete without a reference to the 
Indians, the original owners of the country. 
Years ago they were little better than 
savages living on the game of the country. 
The herds of bison were their cattle and 
provided them with both food and 
clothing. Now there are no wUd bison, 
and the Indians have been forced to seek 
relief from the Canadian Government. 

Large tracts of country, called rcserva- 


for those who love camping and canoeing, 
Nova Scotia can offer all the pleasures of 
outdoor life. 

On the east of Canada is the vast terri- 
tory of Labrador, the ownership of which 
was disputed between Canada and New- 
foundland until 1927. The bulk of this 
area lying between the Romaine River 
and the Atlantic Ocean now belongs to 
Newfoundland. Labrador is by no means 
so desolate as it is popularly supposed 
to be, for there arc large areas covered 
with forests and it contains many 
lakes. The severe climate and the 
absence of grass jilains make agriculture 
and stock-raising imirossilde, but it is 
believed to b(' very rich in minerals. 
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tions, have hecn set aside for tlicir use, 
and there they live 
comfortably in the 
traditional Indian 
way. The older ^ 

Indians dislike farm- 
ing, but the members 
of the younger gener- 
ation, trained in 
Government boardin g- 
schools, take readily 
to the land and make 
excellent farmers. 

We have said 
nothing about Nova 
Scotia, which wc 
passed on our way 
to Montreal through 
the Gulf of St. 

Lawrence. Nova 
Scotia is a peninsula 
thrust out into the 
Atlantic, and Halifax, 
its capital, is a pic- J:-. 
turesque city and one 
of the most prosper- 
ous ports of eastern 
Canada. Nova Scotia 
is a noted agrtcul- 

tural district, and the I 


Now that it has be 
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climate is such that ... .J 

a widespread crop moose in Banff national PARK 
failure has never been Moose, which are the largest of all door, 
known. The scenerv found only in tho remote 

is maenifirent ^ htll grown male may be eight 

IS magmheent. and feet high and has huge antlers. ^ 


I'll finally apportioned 
I o Newfoundland, 
a 1 tempts may be 
made to lap the 
resources of this 
region which has 
b 0 e n very much 
neglected hitherto, 
Wo have seen how 
Canada in the space 
of ono hundred years 
has risen to occupy 
an important position 
in tho industrial life 
of lo-day. Its history 
is tho story of the 
triuiniih of the spirit 
over doubts and diffi- 
culties, and Canada's 
present prosperity is 
founded on the efforts 
el the old pioneers, 
1 ) 0 1 h British a n cl 
French. The wilder- 
ness has been con- 
c[ncrcd, and where 
the Red Indians 
fought and scalped 
and murdered, where 
fortress rose to fall 
again, the golden 
stacks of wheat bear 
mute testimony to 
man’s great victory 
over the wild. 
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HOW MEN LIVE TO-DAY IN FERTILE EGYPT 

Of Cairn, fhe capital o( the coiintiy, anti of the marvels of ancioiil Egypt. 

liave alicntly learned in earlier chapters ; we are now to read ol tlie 
modern Kgj'plians. f.iko most teitilc lands, Egvpl has sulfcied from raanv 
invasions, and during the 5,500 yeais in which we I'an trace its liistory, 
roimllcss invasions or periods of toieigii domination have ocemved ; yet 
many of the native, inhabitants of the Nile delta and valley aie of the same 
people as those who weic the .subjects ol the I’hai'aohs, Xu 1022, after it 
had been a ilriUsh profectoraLe lor eight yeans and had prospered c-xceedingh', 
Egypt once again lieeamc an independent slate, and, given wise govcinment, 
the future of the emintry would appear to bo full of promise. 


I F we look at a map wo shall sen that 
the wonclcflul country ol Itgyirt is 
an oblong piece of liind bounded on 
tlie north Ity the Mediterranean Sea, by 
Palestine and the Red Sea on Lite I'asl, 
by the Sudan in the sotiLli, and by Tripoli 
on the west. Through it the Nile llow.s 
northwards in a narrow valley wliicli, 
in the course of ages, it luus ciirved for 
itself in the roek of the desert. 

The White Nile brings down lund and 
sill; the nine Nile, whieh joins it in thi' 
Anglo-Tig3'plian Suthui at Kliartiini, brings 
clown so much water at one lime of the 
year that it causes Ihe unitefl rivers to 
overflow their v;dley, uiion which (hey 
deposit a covering of rieh black mini. 
The mud which lias lieeu deposited ul 
the mouth of the Nile lias gradually 
formed a fan-shaiieil piece of laud wliieli 
is known as llie Della, 'I'he narrow 
valley is culled Upper hgy[)L, and Ihe 
Delta, Lower hg.vpl. These two eon- 
slitulu tlie hg,ypL of hislmy- -the land 
which lias bei'ii called the dill of the Nile. 
They form only aboul (iue-lweiil.y-si.v;th 
of the wholi' area that is modern ICgyjit, 
the rest being desert, and, save for a few 
oases, luiinhabilable and useless. 

Dcscemlanls of the Ancient ligijj^lian^ 

Of the people wlio made liistory in this 
land we know luudi ; but what maimer of 
people inherit it to-ilay ? Are they (he 
doscundants of llie lCg_yjUians of old, or 
have successive invasions wijied mil llial 
mighty race? The answiu' is Lliat while the 
kings, jiriesLs and noliles di.sappeaivd, 
the peasanliy remained, usually as slaves, 
to till the fruil lul soil whose crops made tlio 


country .so ricli. Of the lourtccu millions 
inhabiting E.gyjft to-day, many of them 
are " fellahiu,” or agriculturists, and 
many of fhesc arc the descendants of 
the old race, as arc the Ohristian Copts, 

Old Methods in Modern Egyfil 

Christianity .spread early to Egypt, 
but when the Saracens enurfuercd the. land 
in tile seventh century A,n,, most of the 
ftgyptians were converted to the new 
Maliomedan I’eligion, so the fellahiu 
ari' almost entirely Mahomedans. Those 
remaining Christians formed a small body 
which now nuiuhers about half a million, 
and the meniliers of which are known as 
Copts. The Cojits live mostly in the 
towns, and fire, skilled goldsmiths, watch- 
makers and tailors. A Cojit lias only one 
wife, and Ihe women nsually ajrpcar in 
the strei'ls in flowing gannenLs, with gold 
iieeklaees, bi-acelets and lung, black silk 
veils. Tlu' veils, however, are not worn 
ovi'r till' face in Mo.slem fashion. 

A railway now runs south as far as 
Assnan, but by far the most interesting 
way to see Ujuier I'lgyih is to go b^^ 
till! old highway-— flu; river. The water 
of tlie Nile is brown ; brown, Loo, are the 
slender, well-formed fellabin whom wo 
may .see working in the ilclds all along the 
valley, using jiloiiglis such as tlK'ir fore- 
fathers luul four thousand years ago, and 
raising the wati'r liy means of tlic shaduf, 
as they did at the time ol the Exodus. 
The shaduf is fully doscribccl in page 708. 

Alim her way of raising water is by 
means of a wlieel tnnied by a blindfolded 
buffalo, camel or donkey in cliarge of a 
.small boy, for among the follahin even 
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PREPARING A BOAT FOR A SAIL ON LAKE MENZALA 
Egyptian cliilclrG 11 do not usually possess many 1oys, and llioso they have ,iiu very oUun 
hoinc-maclo. TliosiU boys are very busy trying to impioviso a sad lor Lhwr boat from 
a piece of cloth. Lake Meii/iala is a paiUally drained lafioon lying to the west of I'oil 
Said, and covens pait of what was once the most fnitilo area m ifgypl. 

the children must work in order that the Dotted licrc and there, the while domes 
land, wherever possible, shall bear two of the mos([ue.s toweling above the houses, 
Cl ops a year. Clover is grown to feed the arc the village.s. The Innises are limit of 

animals, and maize and wheat to feed the cithci mud and wattle or of mud bueks, 

people. Cotton is cultivated foi export ; Each little house — they often contain only 

sugar-making is also a big indubtry, and one or two looms — has a liny comty.iul 

beyond Minia, about 170 miles south of in fiont, where the animals ari> kept and 

Caiio, fields of the gicenish-purple sugai- whore the cooking is done. Al tlie enlranee 

cane extend for miles and miles. to many of the vill.igcs are two mud 

In evciy town in Egypt we may see men towers whieh are shaped like temple 

sitting at the street-corneis beside a stack pylons These aiefor the jiigenus, wliioli arc 

of siigar-caiics, the canes being broken kept as much for their dung as for Lheir| 

oH and .sold as toffee is sold in flesh. Wood is too precious to be used fori 

Britain, foi the childicn like to suck the building ]nirposeB or luel, .so cakes of 

sweet syrup direct from the caiio, as we diied dung keep the fires bnrniiig, 

see in page 284. Many oilier crojis are Inside the courtyard we can sei' .some- 
giown besides excellent fiiiit and vege- tiling that looks like a high, wide foal 

tables, and graceful featheiy-leavcd date- made of mud. This sis ves many purpose, s. 

palms, with their bunches of golden dates, It is used to keep lodiler out al llio reach 

are to be seen evciywhcie. of the animals, Lo keeji the babies out of 
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ASSUAN, ONCE A TRADING CENTRE FOR THE SUDAN AND ABYSSINIA 
Assuan is situated on the light bank of the Nile neai the Fust Cataiact, and not far fioin 
the town aie the quaiiies whence the Egyptians obtained raatenal for then Icmiilos and 
monuments Throe miles to the south of Assuan is the groat dam acioss the Nile, by 
means of which a regular supply of watei can be furnished when the liver is low 
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THE GIFT OF THE NILE 


the reach of scorpions when the mother is 
busy, and, in the hottest weather, it may 
serve as a sleeping place for the family. 
In the cool weather the whole family 
and the animals sleep together in the 
dark, aiiless house. 

Great Dam Preoenting Flood and Dt ought 

The towns on the Nile arc all interesting 
in various ways. From Assiut come the 
shawls which we often see on sale in 
England— shawls which are made by 
clipping pieces of gold or silver tape or. 
to black or white mosquito netting. 
Kena, farther south, is a centre for the 
manufacture of pottery. 

Many of the Nile towns owe their pros- 
perity to the fact that they are favourite 
stopping places for tourists. Lnxor is 
large and flourishing, not only because it is 
a sunny health resort, but because of its 
situation in the heart of ancient Egypt. 
Here, where the valley broadens out, 
once stood Thebes, the city with a hundred 
gates, the metropolis of Egypt for four 
centuries, about which we read in the 
chapter " Egypt’s Wonders of the Past.” 

Assuan, which is situated close to the 
First Cataract on the Nile, has always 
been important. Plere started the cara- 
vans that travelled over the Libyan Desert 
and right across North Africa ; here, too, 
was quarried the red stone which was used 
by the ancient Egyptians for their statues 
and temples. Now Assuan is a health 
resort, with fashionable hotels, but its 
principal interest lies in the Great Dam, 
shown in page 704. The dam is a solid 
piece of masonry a mile and a quarter in 
length, which extends light across the 
river. By closing its 180 water gates as 
required, the waters are held back until 
they form a great lake, thus saving the 
land from disastrous floods, while the 
opening of the gates later on prevents 
drought and famine. 

People oj Upper Egypt 

The people become darker-coinplexioned 
as we go farther south, and from Assuan 
to the border of Egypt at Wadi Haifa, 
the people vary from light coffee colour to 


black. In the extreme south we shall 
find the dark negro-like Nubians. Their 
little villages and towns are better built 
and cleaner than those lower down the 
river, and the people themselves are 
intelligent and very interesting. The 
men wear the ” galabeah,” a long 
dark blue cotton gown, and usually a 
white turban. The women are fond 
of adorning themselves with elaborate 
silver jewelry. Many Nubian boys go to 
Cairo or some other town, where they 
get employment as servmnts. When, alter 
many years of work, they have saved 
enough money, they go back to Nubia, 
buy a piece of land and busy thems'Clves 
with the growing and packing of dates. 

Owing to the fact that lor hundreds of 
miles it receives no tributary, and that it 
is being u.scd all the time for irrigating 
the land, the Nile, which is a mile wide at 
Khartum, has .shrunk considerably by 
the time it reaches Cairo, Below the 
city it enters the Delta, wliere tlio water 
is diverted inlo three large canals which 
Iced a network of smaller ones. 

Crowded Villages of the Della 

The Delta is the most fertile part of 
Egypt and, in order to give as much land 
as possible to tlic cultivalion of the cotton 
plant, the teeming population is terribly 
crowded together. The villages are ])ackcd 
with people and babies, and oflcii the 
goats and the chickens .sjx'nd their time 
amid the refuse on the roofs. In 
September and October, when the cotton 
IS ready for picking, all the people work 
m the fields. The pickers slulf the cotton 
into the neck of Ibcir outer garment, which 
they have made inlo a pouch by Lying it 
tightly at the waist. 'When the pouch 
is absolutely full they walk to the collccl- 
ing ground, untie the waist cord and let 
the cotton fall to the ground. 

All the cotton .i^s exported by way of 
Alexandria. This city, with its large 
harbour and fine buildings, is about half 
the size of Cairo, but it is le.ss Eastern in 
appearance. A great many Europeans, 
especially Greeks, live here, Greeks are 
found living in all the Egyptian towns as 
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Md.ohli 

WOMEN OF A VILLAGE in Uppei Egypt usually wear a voluminous outor gannonl, 
but in the delta of the Nile they wear baggy trouseis also The peasant women, though 
most of them are Mahomeclan, do not bother to hide then taces with veils, using Lhciv 
large shawls for that purpose when they happen to meet a stranger, 



ME'^T MARKET IN IHE LITTLE VILLAGE OF I3EDRASHIEN 
Though meat is often hung up outside butcher s shops in Groat Britain flies are not 
so numerous there nor is there so much dust as there is ni Egypt, but the Egyptians 
are not so particular m these respects The Egyptian peasants do not eat much 
meat as a rule except during religious festivals or at such ceremonies as -vvcddings 

merchants, shopkeepers, or moneylenders. Valley That pait to the east is aiocky 
but Italians, Armenians, Jews and, of waste and was once lamed loi its miiieials 
course, Turks, Frenchmen and British, It was there that the ancient Egyptians 
aU go to swell the mixed population of got much ol their gold The Sinai 
the larger towns Peninsula is another mineral bearing 

Tanta, which is situated in the centre region The western, oi Libyan, desert is 
of the Delta, is celebrated as the burial a rocky plateau, whcie the winds are 
place of a certain holy man, Sidi Ahmed forever shifting the sands Bediims roam 
el Bedawi and for the fair which is held these deserts, but as time passes moic and 
theie annually m his honour This fair more of these people are ceasing to be 
lasts a week, and to it, from all over Upper nomadic, and arc settling down with their 
as well as Lowei Egypt, come the fellalnn tents and their animals on the otitskii Is 
—men, women and children— by road and of the Nile Valley In the western desert 
by rail, on foot, on donkeys and on camels are several oases That of Khaiga grows 
The desert, which forms so Urge a part enough food to support its inhabitants 
of Egypt, lies on both sides of the Nile and is noted for its grapes and oranges 
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steamboat will soon banish the felucca 
from the Nile, that the steam pump will 
take the place of the shaduf, and that the 
native Egyptian will cast aside his native 
diess for the unsuitable clothing of Europe 
But so long as the golden sun shines down 
on the green iibbon of the Nile Valley, 
so long will the visitoi linn with longing 
eyes to Egypt for as the Aiab piuveib 
says " He who dunks once of the Nile 
IS athirst for eveimoie ’ 


Much of the oppression under which the 
people of Egypt suffered when the country 
was ruled by the Khedives, who were more 
or less under the influence of the Sultans 
of Turkey, was swept away during the 
period of the British occupation Egjipt is 
now much more prosperous and is governed 
by a king who is a native Egyptian, the 
couiiliy being an independent kingdom 
Thci e are those who will tell us that the 
beauty of Eg\ pt is passing away that the 


HOW BUTTER IS MADE BY EGYPTIAN PEASANT WOMEN 
Suspended by a long rope from the trunk of a dale palm the goatskin cliiun is swayed 
backwards and forwards This method of butter-making is a vciy lengthy one but 
the dairymaid is possessed of the rafluite patience of most Has tern laeos 1 he goat'-kin 
imparls a pecuhar taste to the butter which is most unpleasant to ruiopcan palates 
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THIS BOY AND GIRL belong to the Bishanii, a nomadic tribe living in the desert near 
the Nubian reaches of the Nile There is, howovei, an encampment ol these people 
withm an Aiab cemetery at Assuan They live in primitive tents covered with mats, and 
support themselves by rearing cattle and collecting senna loaves in the desoit. 
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HUGE EARTHENWARE JARS are used by the Egyptians ior sloiing watoi because, 
when exposed to the wind in the shade oj a ticc. they keep it delightfully cool. 
This woman is wearing a shoit veil decorated with coins, but she will probably discard 
It when the photogiapher has gone The Egyptian wonion are very Xond ol jewelry 
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HAMLET OP CORSICA, FRANCE'S MOUNTAINOUS MEDITERRANEAN ISLE 
In Corsica we never lose sight of the mountains, especially in the west, where is Ota, 
this hillside village. Corsica means “ land of the woods,” but forests are not now so 
plentiful as of old. Vast stretches which were once covered with trees are now clad in 
flowering heaths, arbutus, myrtles and rock-roses, always a-hum with boos. 
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THE NATIONS’ OUTPOSTS IN THE MEDITERRANEAN 


Great Britain. France, Greece. Italy anti Spain all have important po.sHCSsions 
in the Mediterranean Sea. The Balearic Islands may be numbered among 
Spain's faire.st provinces, and. the inhabrtants. who are Spanish, with a mixture 
of Moorish blood, are noted for their honesty. Corsica and Sardinia belong 
to France and Italy respectively, and in the former the people still carry 
on savage vendettas. Malta is the least attractive of the Mediterranean 
islands, but it is one of Great Britain’s most important naval .stations. Tlic 
Maltese speak an Arab dialect, hut they are not of Arab origin, being the 
survivors of a race that inhabited the lands bordering on the inland .sea lung 
before the rise of Greece. From Malta we shall voyage to Crele and C)'priis, 
two fascinating islands at the eastern end of the vast " lake.” 


T he Balearic Islands are situated 
off the east coast of Spain, and the 
tliree most important of them are 
Majorca, Minorca and Iviza. The people, 
who are engaged in fanning and Jishing, 
have both Moorish and Spanish blood in 
their veins, for until the thirteenth 
century these islands were occupied for a 
considerable period by the Moors. The 
people still retain their old costumes lo a 
large extent, though the great baggy 
trousers — a legacy of the Moorish occupa- 
tion — are not often to be seen. 

In Majorca we shall notice that there 
is a large number of windmills, which are 
not unlike those we see in England ; they 
have, however, more sails. They were 
originally used for crushing olives, but 
now many of them serve as houses. The 
Majorcan climate is almost perfect, never 
being very cold nor very hot. 

Imagine an island about three times 
as large as Yorkshire and sun'ounded by 
the blue waters of the Mediterranean — 
an island possessing great forests of pine 
and eucalyptus ; hills covered with vine- 
yards and lemon-groves ; and, towering 
above these, mountains where the wild 
sheep roam. That is Corsica, a land of 
bandits, terrible vendettas and memories 
of Napoleon I. 

In the Birthplace of Napoleon 

Ajaccio, the capital and the birth- 
place of Napoleon, is a delightful seaport 
suiToiinded b];’ mountains. The stivcts 
are lined with palms and orange-trees, 
and the houses are painted in gaj' colours. 
The house where Napoleon was born 


is still to bo seen, but to reach it one must 
run llic gauntlet of a mob of beggar- 
children who are willing to act ,ts guides 
in return lor a small sum of money. 

Ajaccio exports charcoal, wood, fruit 
and briar pipes. The last are not made 
of liriar but of the roots of a white liealh, 
the French name lor which is “bruyero,” 
the word " briar ” being merely an English 
corruption. The Corsicans, slrangc to 
sajf, very rarely smoke pipes. 

Why the Corsicans do mi Wash 

The cast coast of Corsica is low-lying 
and swampy, and is a breeding ground ol 
agues and levers during the hot inoiUh.s. 
So unhealthy is it, that the peasants lock 
up their houses in July and go up to the 
hills till the hot weather is over. 

A common sight in Corsican villages 
is that of peasant women carrying pails 
of water deftly balanced on their heads. 
The rvatcivsupply in Corsica is not at all 
good, which accounts for the dirty 
appearance , of the villages and uf their 
inhabitants. ‘ The Arabs seldom wash, not 
because of any inborn di.slike of cleanli- 
ness, but because ol the lack t)[ water. 
The dirtiness of the Corsican peasant 
is due to the same cause. The houses 
usually have live or six storeys ; and the 
owner lives in only one storey, letting or 
selling the others. 

A feature ol Corsican life is the ven- 
detta. by which the people exact their 
own vengeance for any wrong they may 
have suffered, instead ol taking the. mattm' 
to court. If a man considers himself 
badly wronged he procures not a warrant 





ON THE ISLAND OF MALTA.^ which lies in the ven* Tniilfila of 
the Jledite^anean Sea, there are no streams at all, and, therefore, 
vegetation is scanty. The \nnter gales are ven.- destructive, and the 
summer heat is intense. On the whole, however, it is a healthy place. 


and might be healthier still if the inhabitants did not drinJc goats 
milk, and ii^ist upon having the dirty animals milked at their doors, 
^OTgoats’ milk is the cause of Malta fever. This herd is in tlie village 
of Sirzebbugia. which .stands on the bay lcno\v3i as the Marsa Scirocco. 



FORTIFIED VALLETTA, the capital of ilalta, is a great port of call 
and the chief British naval and coahng station in the ilediterranean 
Sea. Its strong walls testify that it was equally important m anaent 
days. It occupies a promontory that juts out into a large inlet on 


the east coast, and thus has a fine harbour on either side. Here we 
see the entrance to the Grand Harbour. From 1530 to 1798 Malta 
was the home of the Knights of S. Jolm of Jerusalem, or Knights of 
Malta, and their palace in Valletta has become the governor's residence. 
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IN THE ISLAND THAT LIES BETWEEN AEGEAN AND MEDITERRANEAN 
In Ciete, a long narrow island south of Greece, there are mighty mountains cleft Iiy 
awesome chasms, but clad with trees and brilliant flowers Ciociis and hyacinth, 
hly and anemone are here in their native land Until 191 1 travelling in ( rete was 
like travelling in the Middle Ages, the only roads being lough tracks such as fins. 

but a iifle Then he waits foi a favotu- The Italian island of Saidinia is seven 


able oppoituniiy and shoots his enemy — 
in the back, for pieferencc 

The quairel, however, is by no means 
at an end, foi at once the relatives of the 
dead man take up their guns and pistols 
and go hunting for the assassin Any 
one of his lelativcs may kill the mmderei, 
and the private war goes on till scores 
of lives are lost, and perhaps both families 
aie wiped out 

The Flench, to whom Corsica belongs, 
have now succeeded in paitially stamping 
out the vendetta, but the thousands of 
little crosses scattered over the countiy- 
side, each marking the scene of a murder, 
show how terrible has been the loss of life 


and a half miles south of Coisioa, hom 
which it IS sepatated by the Stiaits ol 
Bonifacio. Like Coisica, it is a raoiiii- 
tainous land, but wilder and more desolate, 
and its short-slatiiicd and sturdy pcasiuit 
population IS thinly scattered ovci a 
laigc aiea The Saidiman peasants aie a 
simple piimitive race unspoiled by civili/,a- 
tion, loi the I Lallans legaid the island 111 
much the same light as then Roman 
forefatheis, to whom Sardinia was a 
place of banishment 

The Saidimans have m this way 
escaped, to a large extent, the standaid- 
izatioii ol costume and custom that is so 
noticeable among more civilized ix’ojjIcs 
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MAJORCA, the largest ol the Balearic Islands, is an orchard and a garden, and an 
altogether attractive place The climate is delightful, and the fertile soil yields all the 
usual Mediterranean flowers and fruits. The Balearic Isles lie off the coast of Spain, 
and resemble the mainland in character. This lane might well be in Andalusia. 




ISLANDS OF THE MIDDLE SEA 


A kilted shepherd from the Sulns might 
have stepped out of the Middle Ages, 
and in Barbagia, the inleiior of the isliuirl, 
ive find people whose scarlet and while 
costumes also remind us of the pageantry 
of past ages. 

From Sardinia we shall voyage to the 
British island of Malta, that lies south of 
Sicily. This island is a self-governing 
dominion, and Valletta, the capital, is a 
very important naval base, with an 
extensive dockyard and arsenal. The 
Maltese men seldom wear their traditional 
costume, which consists of a cotton shirt, 
full trousers, a waistcoat with ornamontal 
buttons, a very short cloak and a coloured 
cap ; the women, however, still wear the 
black faldetta out of doors, This is a long 
black cloak which hangs from a fraino 
that is worn over the head and is held in 
position by the right hand. 

Malta has a forbidding aspect and 
throughout the island there is neither 
lake nor stream ; but the skill and energy 
of the Maltese in agriculture enable them 
to produce four crops annually. They live 
very simply as a rule, their food consisting 
mainly of bread and vegetables 


After Sicily and Sardinia, the largest 
island in the Mccliteirancan is Cyprus 
which is another Biitish island and is 
situated south of Asia Minor. Tn ancient 
limes it was celebrated for its huge forests, 
but to-day it is generally desolate and, 
though the land is fertile, a backward 
peasantry has done little to make it 
productive. The people are either of 
Greek or Tuikish origin, and are engaged 
principally in agriculture, grain, cotton 
and wine being jiroclucccl. 

Crete, which belongs Lo Greece, is the 
fourth large.sl island in the Mediterranean 
and one of the most bi'autifnl and pleasant 
lands of the earth. Mo.sl of the people of 
this mountainous island arc of Greek 
oiigin, and the Cretan towns resemble 
tliosc of Greece. As we read in the chapter 
" Relics of Ancient Man," Crete contains 
many romaiii.s of long-vanished civiliza- 
tions, so IhaL it is ratlrer e.xlraordinary 
that travel in CrcLc, until about 1914, was 
exactly what it was in Jurrope in the 
twelfth ccnliiry. Now the Greeks are 
dcveloyiiiig the island, which unfortunately 
will probably lose much of its unique 
clinrm in (ho jnoccss. 



PEASANT HOME AMONG THE HIGHLANDS OF WEST CYPRUS 
nr Of Cyprus, a British island of the eastern Mochierranean, are either Turkish 

“fagonism between the two races. They live in 
separatc^quarters m the towns and m separate villages m the country. This i.s a Gieek 
hoinostead. Note the black-robed priest and the open-air, beehive oven. 
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Russians of Europe and of Asia 

THE PEOPLE OF THE STEPPES AND FROZEN TUNDRA 

The old Russian Empire comprised one-seventh of the land-siiiface of the 
globe, and the greater part of tins vast teriitoiy is under the iiile of the Soviet 
Government, Finland Poland, Estlionia, Latvia and Lithuania being 
independent states The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics is fnimed by the 
Russian Socialist Fedeial Soviet Republic, winch is Russia piopei , the 
XThiaiman Socialist Soviet Republic, the White Russian S S Republic, the 
Tianscaucasian Fcdeialinii , the U^beg SS Republic and the Turcoman 
S S Republic The population of tlie Sovuct Union is more than 135 millions, 
and includes people of many races and ciccds W'e have read about the 
fascinating cities oi Russian Tiiikistan and then inhabitants in an eailici 
chaptti, “ A Glimpse of Tnrlastan ” , lieie wc shall visit the inhabitants of 
European Russia and ol Sibciia — a vast land which loi yeais was a convict 
colony and a land of exile, but which is one of the woild’s iichest legiuns 


R ussia is a land that is full of interest, 
not only because European Russia 
alone is sixteen times as bie; as 
Great Britain and Ireland, but because 
so many races live within its borders. In 
one of the museums at Moscow we can see 
neatly fifty examples of the different 
costumes worn by the different sections of 
the Russian people and of the races and 
tribes subject to this great nation. 

To mention but a few of the many 
races inhabiting the vast land of Russia 
in Europe, there are the Karelians, or 
Eastern Finns, who inhabit the cold north- 
west ; the Sainoyedes, nomads of the 
north-east, who dwell also in Sibena ; 
the Great Russians of the north, east 
and centre ; the Little Russians of the 
.south ; tile White Russians of the west ; 
the Cossacks, a race of warriors who now 
dwell in Caucasia, that moiinlaiiious 
district of the south between the Black 
and Caspian seas ; and the Tartars who 
also inhabit Caucasia, the banks ol the 
Volga River and the beautiful, fruitful 
land north of the Black Sea. 

A Land Without Mountains 

Russia and Siberia, as they are now 
constituted under the Soviet rule, comprise 
a vast area of nearly S, 100,000 square 
miles, divided into six nominally inde- 
pendent states that are all under the 
control of the Central Soviet in Moscow. 

Russia in Europe is mostly plain. 
It has, of course, ranges ol hills, but they 
are never very high. Its only mountains 
are those on its frontiers and those of 


rugged Caucasia In the noith, it reaches 
beyond the Arctic Circle ; in the south it 
is m the same latitude as Italy. This 
southernmost part, especially the Crimea, 
which has been called the Little Paradise 
or the Russian Rivicia, has quite a mild 
climate; but Russia, on the whole, being 
so far removed from any large stretch of 
water, has a very ligorons climate. 

Schools for Workers’ Children Only 

The peasants of Russia, who form nearly 
thiee-quartcrs of the total population, are 
simple and superstitious and, with few 
exceptions, arc quite unable to read or 
wnte. 

The cause ol this is that, under the 
Tsars, education was considered to he 
a privilege of the upper classes, the 
poor children receiving no instruction at 
aU Now the position is reversed, the 
limited accommodation in the schools, 
which aie few as yet, being reserved for 
the woikers’ children. The well-to-do 
parents are obliged to have their cliildieii 
educated elsewhere. 

As the peasants represent the mass of 
the Russian nation, we shall visit them 
first ill order to see how they live, 'riien 
we shah pass on to Siberia, where we shall 
find tribes and races with curious customs 
and see something of the land that has 
been so often inaccurately described as 
one of ice and snow, fit only for the outcast 
and the criminal. 

In Russia proper, the larthcr we go 
from the towns the sim 23 ler wc find the 
life of the inhabitants. Spread all over 
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UKRAINIAN GIRLS not only have to woik haid in then homes, but have also to help 
the men in the fields The Little Russians or Ukrainians, claim to bo a totally difleicnt 
people from the Russians, and ceitdinly they ate bcttei -looking and more {iiendly and 
cheerful The Ukraine also is a much more attiactive laud than Gioat Russia 
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ONE MEANS OF TRANSPORT USED BY THE RUSSIAN PEASANIS ^ 
peasants are very poor and have to rely on thun own ingennity to provide 
ciprio-cc" ros-nj' necessities From wood they fashion tlioir Iioinos and funiiliiic also 
sledges such as the one we see here In those parts wheie thick snow covers the giound 
tor SIX months wheeled vehicles are useless and a sledge is a necessitv 
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MILKMAIDS OF KIEV, THE CAPITAL OP THE UKRAINE 
Kiev was the most ancient city of the former Russian Empire and extends for sevcial 
miles along the right bank of the River Dnieper Every morning processions of milk- 
maids enter the city with the milk m earthemiare jars attached to a pole that they 
carry over their shoulders They deliver the milk direct to their customeis houses. 

the coiintiy aie the villages and hamlets correspondingly gi eater space, but the 
of the moujiks, or peasants, with cottages conditions of life remain the same, as 
that, being made of timber, are much there arc possibly moie calves, lambs 
like the log cabins of Canada The most and fowls to be accommodated m the 
common type of cottage has one living- house The food of the peasanliy is 
room with a kitchen, and a loft or mostly black biead made fiom lye flour, 
stoie-room above The furniture is rough a coarse foim of cabbage soup and, occa- 
— wooden tables and chans of the sionally, mutton or pork They have also 
simplest kind — and standing m one cornei a sustammg dish called "kasha," winch 
01 perhaps fitted into the wall between is made from buckwheat and milk, with 
two rooms will be a huge brick stove, perhaps a few laisms 
reaching almost to the ceiling In the summci the men and women 

The windows are piiiposely made small work in the fields, for the Russians arc an 
m order to keep the rooms waim m the agiicultural people, horn to till the soil, 
wunter when the temperature sometimes and have little oi no desire for the life 
falls to thirty or forty degiees below zcio of the towns and cities The dicss of 
The cottages usually have double doors the men is, a cotton blouse and tiouseis 
foi the same reason As the lew sheep, stuck into lealhei knee-boots , these arc 
cattle or goats that the owners possess replaced bv felt ones riming the wmie.. 
also spend the nights mdoois, the atmo when the men wcai also huge shoepskm 
sphere becomes almost unbearable to coats and caps 

those unaccustomed to such conditions When wc enter a cottage oi a house of 

The more prosperous peasants have any dcsciiplion in Russia we shall see 
cottages of tw'o storey; and so have a a small sacied pictuie, usually of the 
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“LITTLE MOTHER MOSCOW,” as the eity is called by the Russian peasants, is the 
capital of Russia, and is situated on both banks of the Rivei Moskva The oiitc r city 
IS called the White City, and is enciicled by bioad tiee-lined boulevaids, winch aie 
intersected by wide thoroughfaies ladiating fioin the Kremlin, seen in the distance 
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RUSSIANS OF EUROPE, AND OF ASIA 


Virgin j\Icirv or one of tiro sniiits, hiuiging 
on a wall or standing on a little, triangular 
shelf in one corner of the room. There 
is an ” ikon,*' as these pictures arc called, 
in every Russian home. The ikon faces 
towards the rising sun, and no one ever 
sits with his hack to it. 

Religious and Hospitable People 

On birthdays and all saints’ clays, of 
which there are a great number in Russia, 
the people burn extra candles in front of 
it. One of the principal gifts at a 
wedding is an ikon, which is believed 
to ensure that the future home will be 
protected and prosperous. It is only 
when we live and move among the people 
that we get a true insight into their lives 
and appreciate what the ikon means to 
them. For instance, we must never 
whistle when in its presence, for that 
would be sacrilege. 

The Russians are a deeply religious 
people ; and most of them are members of 
the Orthodox Greek Church, In Moscow, 
before the coming of Communism, there 
were numerous little chapels in the streets, 
where one could worship, Although this 
custom is not so prevalent under the 
present rule, it will probably return, for 
the religious character of the people is 
very strong, and though the Conunimists 
tried to suppress the Church, they were 
unable to do so. 

The Russians are very hospitable and 
are fond of entertaining one anolher. 
They meet in the evenings after work 
and join in dancing, singing and merry- 
making. Tea is the popular drink and 
is taken without milk. It is made in the 
familiar samovar, a copper urn, that is 
to be found in every Russian home. Some 
of the people use jam instead of sugar to 
sweeten their tea. 

Dew as an Aid to Beauty 

The peasants are fond of music, and 
often sing to the accompaniment of a kind 
of concertina. During the summer even- 
ings we may often see boatload.s of 
women and girls on the great rivers singing 
the prettv national songs as they float 


homewards after flic day’s work in the 
fields or at the looms, according to the 
district in which they live. 

When at work in the fields, the peasant- 
mother leaves her smaller cliildien at 
home. The baby is left strapped to his 
rough, wooden cradle, so that he cannot 
move, and there is no risk of his getting 
into any trouble or danger. 

Russia is .so vast that the ways of 
modern Riiropc arc only ]iciictrating very 
slowly ; the peasants still cling to their 
ancient beliefs, some of them being very 
CLiiious and interesting. A girl who wants 
to become beantiliil will choose a fa vourable 
day— that of a noted saint— and will 
then go liiLo the fields in the early morning 
to collect a cupful of dew, in which she 
washes her face, lly so doing she believes 
that .she will acqnirc great beauty. 

Planning a Russian Railway 

M0.SCOW, the capital of Russia, is a 
woncleriul city and a curious mixture of 
the Fast and the West. It has been the 
scene of many teniblc sieges and fires. 
The bust occasion on which a disaster 
overlook Moscow was in 1812, when the 
Russian people themselves set fire to it, 
in order to save the city from Napoleon, 

Moscow is connected by rail willi 
Leningrad, the old capital of the 
Russian Kinpirc and fonnciiy known as 
Pelrograd or Si. Pclcrsburg, and this 
particular railway affords an c.xainple 
of the autocratic rule of the Tsars, The 
Russians admire a strong ruler, and when 
Nicholas I. was on the throne, the railway 
was under construction. Dilliculties arose 
as to the line it .should tollow ; marshes 
were in the way and thick forest had to be 
penetrated, making it necessary lor the 
route to be very winding. As the engineers 
were unable to agree u]X)n the best route, 
the matter was referred to the Tsar, who 
called for a map, a pencil ■ and a ruler. 
Taking the map, lie drew a line from 
Moscow to Leiiiiigrad and slated that 
that was the route to be followed. That is 
why the railway runs so very straight. 

In the centre of Moscow is the famous 
Kremlin, wilh its thick walls, its bastions 
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SPRING IS VERY WELCOME AFTER THE LONG BITTER WINTER 


In April the snow melts and the ico begins to break up, as winter relaxes its grip upon 
the land. Then for about a month Nature seems to remain idle, until spring changes 
the appearance of the land almost in a night. In the warm sunshine llowers bloom in 
the meadows and woods, and the trees burst into leaf 
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FROM THE IVAN VELIKY TOWER witlim tlie Kremlin, we cnn look clown upon ilie 
vast city that has grown up around this mnei loiUcss-city, Ihc huge bell-lowei was 
completed m 1600 and rises 111 five stoioys to a height ol tliree hundred and twenty leet 
From it Napoleon and his marshals aie said to have watched the city burning in 1812 
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NIJNI-NOVGOROD, RUSSIA’S MARKET TOWN ON THE VOLGA 
At Nijni, or Lower, Novgorod a great fair is held every year, and to it come not only 
traders from all over Russia, but from foreign lands, even China, as well. This lair i.s 
held on a huge plain, where a temporary town, with hotels, banks, baths, one-storcyocl 
shops and restaurants, is erected. The fair used to last for about two months. 


and its five gateways. Many wonderful 
things can be seen in the Kremlin. In the 
vast Kremlin Square there stands a huge, 
broken bell, the largest in the world, which 
was made in the year 1735 and weighs 
just under two hundred tons. Close to 
the great bell is a gigantic cannon which is 
said to have been cast in the sixteenth 
century by an Italian. Each cannon ball 
weighs nearly two tons. 

During its history Russia has had five 
capitals, and now Moscow has that lionour 
once again. It is a very different city 
from that of the days before the Great 
War, but there are still many interesting 
things to be seen, including its palaces, 
its university and a library of rare books. 

We will now take the train trom Moscow 
to Siberia, a rich and fertile land, with 
vast natural wealth in minerals, fm- 
bearing animals and timber, Formerly 
Siberia wa.s lodked upon as a land of ice, 
but the Russians have discovered what 
a wonderful wheat-producing country it 
is, and what it may mean to them. 


In the old days the only means of com- 
munication were the roads and rivers, 
and even the Imperial Mail took many 
months to reach its destination. Convicts 
took two years to reach the penal settle- 
ments situated to the north ot what is 
now the Trans-Siberian Railway, and only 
the hardiest of tliem survived the terrible 
march. Until within recent years, Siberia 
was regarded as a convict colony, as was 
Australia by the British — a place to which 
all the political prisoners and many of the 
worst criminals of Rus.sia could be sent. 
The opening of the Trans-Siberian Rail- 
way (1801-1905) caused a stream ot 
voluntary colonists to flow into Siberia 
from ail parts of Russia, These sturdy 
peasants began to develop the land, and the 
wealth of Llie forests was tapped. Little 
progiTss has been made, however, since 
the revolution of 1917. 

If wc travel across Siberia by train, 
we shall sec a varied landscape — vast 
plains, like the prairies of ’Canada, valleys 
and hills covered with birch trees and 
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RUSSIAN PEASANTS must lake the loads as they Mnd llicin, though outside tlio towns 
they arc usually nothing but tough tiacks Ihe hoiiu made sleighs ol the pcis.inliy 
ate ot vaiious shapes and sizes and aie often dumsily constiucted hut f hcv ait adinuably 
suited to the rough usage to which they aie sub|LCtcd aiiiiost cvtiy (.lay 
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tartar inn at a village on the CRIMEAN COAST 

In the thirteenth century the Tartars invaded Russia, and there are still many 'L'avUu- 
villages. The Crimean coast is the Riviera of Russia, and here there are warm sunshine 
and flowers, while the snow still lies upon the ground at Archangel. Beautiful lore.sts, 
vineyards, orchards and gardens are to be found in the valloy.s and along the coast. 


extensive forests of pine and fir. During 
the winter, communication between vil- 
lages and towns that are far from the 
railway is maintained by means of .sledges. 
Three horses are usually harnessed to a 
sledge, and the driver has to be so muffled 
up in furs that, when seated, he looks 
like a huge barrel. Tire thennometer 
often drops to fifty degrees below zero, and 
on leaving a house to get into a sledge 
the change from the warm air to the cold 
is so great that for the moment it takes 
away one’s breath. 

Irkutsk and Tomsk are t^vo important 
cities of Siberia. The latter is in the 
western part of the country, fifty-four miles 
south of the railway. When the line was 
being built the engineers suggested that 
they should receive the sum of one hundred 
thousand roubles (then about £10,000) as 
a reward for running the line through the 
city. The people of Tomsk refused to 
pay the bribe, and said that the city was so 
important that the railway must pass 
through it. To have given in would have 
made it difficult for the engineers to obtain 
money irom the inhabitants of the other 
towns situated along the proposed route 


of the line, and they said they could not 
lay the line through Tumslc owing to 
natural obstacles. That is why 'J'omsk 
is not on the Trans-.Siberian Railway, 

The Siberians are a hardy race, as ihey 
must needs be to exist in such a .scviTO 
climate. In the market-places cverylhing 
is frozen during the winter moulli.s. 
Milk is sold in chunks, and fish and nu'at 
have to be chopped up witli an axe. 
North-central Siberia is colder than the 
North Pole, but the summer, s are .siiort 
and very hot. 

Of the native Siberian peopli'S, tlie 
Samoyedes are the must primitive. They 
live within the .'l.rctic Circle in tents of 
reindeer skin, of which they also make their 
clothes. They gain a living by hunting 
and fishing, and at the beginning of 
winter they move south with tlu'ir licnls 
of reindeer to the forest districts, return- 
ing to the north in the .spring. They 
pa.ss about one-third of flic year on the 
inarch, because in the .summer they 
cannot remain in the south owing to lli’e 
plague of flics and mosipiitoe.s. In page 
1915 we sec two little Samoyedes starting 
»'Ut on one ol these long journeys. 
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RUSSIANS OR EUROPE AND OF ASIA 


They have many strange beliefs and 
customs. For instance, they worship enor- 
mous stones weighing many thousands ol 
tons which were probably deposited by 
glaciers in the early Ice Age. The 
Samoyedes regard these stones with 
great reverence, for they believe that the 
Creator himself brought them there, A 
wife is purchased with so many reindeer, 
the number varying between one and a 
hundred according to her beauty and the 
social position of her famUy. Her dowry 
consists of furs and a reindeer for driving, 
and if the husband finds that she is lazy 
he can send her back to her parents, 
though he cannot recover the price he 
paid for her. This often suits the parents, 
as they can sell her again and so get more 
money. The Saraoj'ecles are a hospitable 
race and are kind and generous to 
travellers, doing everything in their power 
to make them comfortable. 

A Savage Unconquered Race 

In northern Siberia we find another 
race — the Chukchis, who are remarkable as 
being one of the few tribes on the earth’s 
surface who have remained unconquered. 
They have successfully resisted all efforts 
to annex their country. Some years ago 
the Russians did send a small force 
which was more an exploring expedition 
than an army of invasion, but not a 
man returned. Their fate stUl remains a 
complete mystery. 

The Chulccliis gain a living by spearing 
seals and walrus from their skin canoes 
and by tracking the Polar bear, which is 
a dangerous task in the spring when the 
ice breaks up into bergs and floes. Many 
of the floes are several square miles in area, 
and on them the hunters are sometimes 
carried away, never to return. The 
Chukchi dwelling is a semi-circular tent 
of walrus and seal hide, seal oil being used 
to provide light. Both the men and the 
women dress alike in suits made from 
seal, walrus and reindeer skins. 

The Chukchis have no real religion, and 
have a cruel custom of killing the aged, 
the sick and the infirm. The sentence 
of death is accepted without question ; 
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indeed, those condemned will even give a 
feast before their execution, and at the 
end of it readily submit to being speared 
or to being strangled with a walrus thong. 

The chief occupation of the people is 
preparing seal and walrus hides. This is 
done by the women, who chew the tough 
skins for hours at a stretch, with the 
result that within a year or two the teelii 
are worn down to the gums, like those of 
the Eskimo women. 

Strange Belief of the Buriats 

Further east, in the province of Trans- 
baikalia, which is said to be the most 
attractive in Siberia, we meet the Buriats. 
The province has many mountains and 
valleys, and in it is Lake Baikal, the 
deepest and the third largest lake in the 
world. The natives there look upon it 
as a holy lake, and there are many places 
on its shores wlficli are regarded with 
superstitious awe and are even objects 
of worship. 

The Buriats are a race of Mongolian 
origin, with square faces, flat foreheads 
and rather high cheekbones. The most 
numerous of all the native Siberian races, 
they are found on bo til sides of the 
immense lake. They gain a living chiefly 
by cattle-breeding. A rich Buriat will 
own ten thousand head or even more, 
and most of their trading is done by 
means of cattle. They are Buddhists by 
religion and have some queer super- 
stitions. They believe that the sky has 
a door, through which the gods look from 
time to time to see how the affairs of the 
world are progressing. 

Saving the Sun and Moon 

If the gods consider that anyone is 
deserving ol help they will send their 
clrildren to perform the good work, and 
should anyone happen to be looking 
upward when the door in the sky is 
opened he will have good luck. When there 
is an eclipse of the sun or moon the 
Buriats say that a death-dealing monster 
has attacked the one or the other, and 
so special meetings are held, at which 
deafening noises are made on instruments 
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SIMPLE WOODEN HOME AND LARGE FAMILY OF A FORES I ER 
Tho homes of the pool peasants are little bcttoi than hovels hut so long as thoyhaie a 
roof o\er then heads and a piece of hlack hi cad foi tlicnisolvcs and thou family they 
do not worry ovei what the future may luuc m stoic Until Lho middle of the 
nineteenth centm V the peasants sveie the slaves of the aiistociatu Imdnwneis 



PEASANTS SITTING IN THE WARM CORNER BY THE STOVE 

used to keep the houses warm during the wintoi, and voiy often Ihe 
vei The peasants are unediicatccl and veiy poor, 

^ hrpLi or, and charitable Their food consists mainly of sour black 

bread and salt, cabbage soup, milk curds and salted fish . moat is a luxury, 
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EVERYTHING IS VERY SIMPEE IN A KARELIAN COTTAGE 
In Karelia, tlie wooden houses ol the peasants are very stoutl}'' built, but conLam very 
little furniture, and the domestic utensils are few and simple Tho people live out of 
doors as much as possible duiiiig the summer and crowd together in one room lor tho 
sake of warmth during the winter. Iheir cottages usually have only one stoicy 
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MANY DIFFICULTIES BESET THE TRAVELLER IN THE VAST FORESTS OF THE SAYANSK MOUNTAINS 
Frozen marshland, or tundra, -where the earth ne\er tlia\\s more than especially to the west is rich agricultural land Forests of larch 
ten inches below the surface even in the height of summer, forms the pine and birch trees are found in the district about the Savansk 
far northern regions of Siberia South of the tundra is the forest ilountains near the Alongolian frontier Swamps and fallen trees 
belt that cov ers thousands of square miles but in southern Siberia, impede progress tlirougli these immense almost unexplored forests 
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WOMAN OF THE BURIATS, ONE OF THE NATIVE RACES IN SIBERIA 
Tlie Buriats are of Moiigolian stock, as we can see from the features of this woman, 
and are to be found in the provinces of Irkutsk and Transbaikalia. They are Buddhists 
by religion, and the dress of the wealthier members of the tribe is very elaborate. Ear- 
rings, bead necklaces and flat, silver ornaments are worn by the women. 
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SORCERER OF SIBERIA IN HIS STRANGE ROBES OF OFFICE 


Sliamanism, a form of spirit worship, is the religion of some of the native races of Siberia, 
such as the Samo^^ecles and Ostyaks. Here we see a Shaman priest in ceremonial atiire 
holding a kind of tambourine and having bells, nails, coins and other odds and ends 
hanging down his back. Shamanism is said to be one of the oldest religions. 
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and by voice, so that the monster may be 
frightened away, and the sun or moon 
saved from destruction. 

Far to the north-east of Transijaikalia 
is the province of Yakutsk', which is said 
to be the coldest region on the eartli’s 
surface. The thermometer in winter goes 
to 90“ below zero, and the ground 
is frozen to a depth of more than fifty 
feet. The Yakuts have many quaint 
customs, especially in connexion with 
marriages. Two riders, one each from 
the bride and bridegroom’s household, arc 
chosen at a wedding to ride a race. The 
loser has to wait upon the guests at tlie 
mairiage-feast. 

Before this feast a sacrifice is made in 
the future home of the bride. She 
walks from the north towards the fire 
on the hearth and throws into it three 
specially-prepared sticks which she has 
brought from her parents' home. With 
the sticks is a piece of butter, and as 
they burn she declares that she has come 
to rule over the hearth — meaning that she 


will do all that a good wile sliould in the 
household. Slie then makes a bow to her 
husband’s mother and lather, and the 
actual ceremony is then at an end. 

All diseases amongst tlie Yakuts are 
treated by the shamans, or inedicinc-men, 
who drive away sicknc.sses somewhat in 
the manner of the dcvil-dancers of Ceylon— 
by frightening them, by spitting and 
blowing or by the making of hideous noises 
on drums and other instruments. 

In southern Siberia there is yet another 
interesting tribe— the Kalinuks, who live 
in the Altai region, where the finest 
forests in Siberia arc found. The Kalmuks 
are Buddhists. They wear their hair in 
short jiigtails ; their habitations arc semi- 
circular felt tents ; and their general mode 
of living is similar to that of the Buriats. 

The manners and customs of the 
Siberian Kalmuks arc extraordinary in 
many ways, especially the way in which 
they dispose of their dead. In this they 
follow very closely the customs of the 
Mongols describerl in page loHo. 



MEMBERS OF THE OSTYAK TRIBE LIVING BESIDE THE YENISEI 

SlHhft<; f fishormon and hunters which 

Sriau is a Tartar word meaning 

whentlJv f upon fish, to help them 

when they are out hunting. One breed of dog is trained only to hunt sables. 
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THE TURKS IN EUROPE AND IN ASIA MINOR 


The warlike race that founded the Turkibh Empire came westward from 
Central Asia. They made many assaults upon CousLantinople, about which 
we read in an earlier ehapter and which, for moie than a thousand years, 
had been the bulwark of Chiistianity against its Eastern foes. But not 
until ii|53 did the Ottoman Turks succeed in capturing it and in pressing their 
conquests into Europe, where at one time they hold the Tsles of Greece and 
the Balkan lands, which have now been regained by their original pcoplo.s — 
the Serbs, the Rumanians and others. The Turks have not greatly advanced 
in civilization since the date of their fiist appearance in Europe, and ihoir 
conquests have gradually been lost until their empire now consisls of Asia 
Minor and a few square miles of European soil. The chief of the new 
Republic of Turkey is endeavouring to create a new Tiirlrey and to introduce 
■Western ways of life ; but though many such changes have taken place, the 
peasants, who arc the mainstay of the nation, are true Orientals — 
suspicious of new ways and of officials — so tliat it will probably be many 
years before real progress is made. 


URKEY and the customs of its 
inhabitants are changing so rapidly 
that many people who knew it 
a few years ago would scarcely believe 
it to be the same land if they returned 
to-day. The people are adopting new 
ways, and every day they are becoming 
more and more like the nations of Europe. 

Turkey was formerly one of the great 
empires of the world, for it extended 
from Hungary and southern Poland to 
the Caucasus Mountains and included the 
whole of Asia Minor and Palestine, Egypt, 
Arabia and Mesopotamia. But gradually 
the Turks were driven out of country 
after country. Russia took the Caucasus 
from her, and there was a time during 
the Great War when other nations talked 
of driving T urkey out of Europe altogether. 

Turkey in Europe to-day is quite small, 
but in Asia it still covers a large area, 
including the whole of Asia Minor, from 
the Mediterranean Sea on the west to 
the borders of Syria, Mesopotamia, Persia 
and Russia. 

Wild Dogs to Clean the Streets 

Let us look at Turkey as it was years 
ago. 'M'e should see signs of neglect and 
dirt on every side. Instead of cleaning 
the towns and carrying away all rubbish, 
the Turks allowed large numbers of wild 
dogs to roam the streets. These dogs 
lived by eating up all the waste that the 
people threw out of their houses into the 
dirty and ill-paved roadways. 


The Turkish gentlemen looked very 
fine, with their dark complexions, their 
tall, athletic iignre.s, Ihcir plain, black 
clothes and their gay, red, tasselled Icz. 
There were many soldiers in the .streets 
of the largo towns, the officens wearing 
wonderful uniforms. The workmen 
dressed much more simply, with turbans 
made of cloth, loose jackets and binechos, 
and long red scarves round their waists. 

Happy Turkish Children 

All the Turkish ladies in the streets 
were carefully guarded. They had Iheir 
faces veiled, so that one could see only 
their eyes, and if they were walldng, a 
male attendant would inarch behind 
them. As a rule, however, they drove 
in carriages when they went out at all. 
The only women to be seen in the 
streets with unveiled laces were Greeks, 
Armenians or very poor Turkisli women. 

The Turkish boys and girls had a jolly 
time when they were young, especially 
the boys. They did not play so many 
games as British children; but their 
fathers and mothers spoiled them a great 
deal, for the Turks are naturally very 
kind to children. Before they were many 
years old the boys and girls would 
be separated, the boys being sent off to 
school or to live in the men’s quart eirs ol 
the house, the girls remaining at home 
until they married, Among the riclier 
families the girls had French govoruesscs, 
and they usually learnt music. 
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IN KONIEH’S BAZAAR BENEATH THE SHADOW OP THE MOSQUE 

Many important roads meet at Koiiieh, a town of the interior, 300 miles east of Smyrna, 
and it is tlmrefore a busy place, especially on market days. The ancient Iconium, 
it has had a long and interesting history. Legend says that it was the first place to 
emerge alter the Deluge, and it was certainly the scene of S. Paul's missionary work, 

The Turkish girls married very young, her husband, who, if he were rich, usually 
Usually they did not see their husbands had more than one wife, 
until after they were married, their Once she was married, tiie Turkish 
parents choosing their husbands for them, woman, except among the very poor 
When, after very long ceremonies and people, could never go out alone, and even 
much feasting, the young Turkish woman then her face had’ to be carefully hidden 
married, she would go to the home of by a veil called a " cliarchaf.” When she 
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WAITING TO BE SERVED WITH A CUP OF TURKISH COFFEE 


All through the Near East wo shall find that coffee is the most favoured drink, but it 
is very different from the coffee that wo know, tor it is mailo very thick and strong, 
of equal quantities of coffee, sugar and water. These Turkish workmen have gathei'ed 
for a refreshing cup of it at a humble wayside cafe. 


went on a visit to a friend, the friend’s 
husband mu.st not go near them. 

What did these Turkish ladies do ? 
They had very beautiful clothes and they 
were great lovers of flowers, which they 
cultivated in their gardens. Many of 
them liked reading, especially French 
books of all kinds. They had their music 
and their dancing, and they used to visit 
their friends and look after their homes. 
Most of them were quite contented, but 
some longed very much to be able to mix 
with other people, like women in other 
parts of the world. 

They had plenty of very good food, for 
in Turkey food is cheap, and the people 
have many things to eat which we do not 


usually get in England. In the country 
districts huge dishes arc prepared and 
arc served in bowls on a stand upon the 
floor. Everyone sits around it on cusbions, 
and each helps himself with a horn spoon. 
In other parts, evra where there was a 
tablecloth, the tabled olh was often put 
underneath the little table, and on to it 
the diners would throw the bones they 
had picked. The well-to-do people, how- 
ever, had very line tableware like our own. 

What a variety of food they have 1 
Caviare, the roe of the sturgeon, which is 
so expemsive in our country that very few 
people can buy it, is dreap in Turkey. 
The people make themselves delicious 
dishes ol rice and fish, and they have 
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DEVOUT TURKS MAKING THEMSELVES FIT TO ENTER THE MOSQUE 


Wherever a Mahonredan may be, however hard at work, he turns to tace Mecca when 
he hears the voice ol the ninozziii giving the call to prayer, and bows to the earth. 
Whenever he wialies to enter a mosque he must first make Iiiinsell " abtest,” or 
“ legally pure,” by washing hands, forearms, lace and I'eet in running water. 


chaslik, which is a most delicious form 
of broiled meat. Y ou take first of all a bit 
of liver and stick it on a skewer, then a 
bit of fat and then a little bit of mutton, 
and so on until you come to the end of 
the skewer. The meat is broiled over a 
charcoal fire and is eaten very hot. 

Turkish lamb, when it comes from the 
mountain parts, is as tender as any chicken. 
Then there are many fresh vegetables, 
good bread, young wheat boiled with 
raisins, all kinds of preserved fruits and 
pickles, stuffed meat, a treacle made from 
grapes and plenty of fruit. Turks love 
sweets and eat large quantities of them. 
Their sweets are considered the best to be 
had, and wc all know Turkish Delight. 


The Turks arc not supposed to drink 
alcohol, because they are Mahonicdans ; 
but they drink much coffee and some- 
times the sour milk which is known as 
yaghoort and is supposed to keep people 
healthy and to make them live long. 

Most of the Turkish people are peasants 
or small farmers. Their homes arc very 
simple indeed, usually consisting of only 
two rooms, and there is very little furni- 
ture, In one room there may be a slightly 
raised platform, with some simple cushions 
on it, on which the people sleep at night 
without undressing. They do not use 
artificial light, so everyone must go to 
bed at sunset and get up at daybreak 
because there is much work to be clone, 
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AFIUM KARA HISSAR, THE “BLACK ROCK OF OPIUM" 

Upon the top of this huge rock, that rises eight hundred feet above the plain., arc the 
ruins of a medieval Turkish fortress. The flat-roofed town that lies at its foot is an 
important place, with one of the largest and best supplied bazaars in Anatolia. It is 
the centre of the opium district — hence its name, for “ahum’’ moans opium. 
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LITTLE TURKS AT PLAY IN THE SQUALID SQUARE OP MARMARICE 


Marmarice has a very beautiful land-locked harbour but is itself a wretched, dilapidated 
little town, very unhealthy and with a poor supply of water. It is on the mamliind 
opposite the island of Rhodes, so long held by the famous Knights of Jerusalem Ihe 
city of Rhodes has still all the appeal ance of a medieval forticss 


The men have a very picturesque 
costume — a blue coat, a led scarf wound 
round the waist and a pan of dark, loose 
breeches or, in some parts, a shoit skirl 
Their food is very simple They have no 
knives and folks, only spoons, winch aie 
usually made of horn The cooking is 
usually done outdoois on a biazier 
The men and women have to woik hard 
to make a living, and even the children 
leain to help while they are still very 
young There are heavy taxes, and the 
family must work all the time to be able 
to pay them But if the peasants woik 
hard, they know how to enjoy themselves 
m vciy simple ways Everybody loves to 
dance, and some can play stringed mstru 
ments which i esemble banjoes and viols 


These Tuikish peasants are the backbone 
of their countiy , they arc lionest, simple 
and very sincere In the old days ilie 
Turkish peasants sufleicd much fiora the 
oflicials, for many of them were gicecly 
and conupl and foiccd the jicasants to 
give them billies If a man did not pay, 
they would often put him m piisnn or heal 
him One foim of pumsliment — the 
bastinado — was to beat the soles of the 
feet with a cane, a vciy painful and cruel 
punishment 

Everybody who knows the Tuikish 
people likes them very much, allhough 
they do not like all ol iheir ways Peojilc 
who have lived among them pi .use 
their honesty and kindness to stiangeis 
They are veiy siiict in observing their 
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FELT CLOA.KS THAT KEEP THE CARRIER DRY AND WARM 
Enormous cloalis ol embroidered felt, like those that wo see here — the one being worn, 
the other used as a tent — have been used in Anatolia, says tradition, for three thousand 
years. The owners of these are carriers on the road from Angora to Eski Sliehr, a road 
that follows closely the old inilitaiy highway of the long-dead Byzantine Empire. 


religion and pray towards Mecca three 
times a day no matter where they are, 
not being ashamed to worship in the way 
they had been taught. 

Though the Turkish people are kind 
and humane individually, they are savage 
and merciless when fighting their enemies. 
Their government has for many years 
tried to kill as many as possible of the 
men of other races living in Turkey, 
particularly the Christian Armenians, 
Greeks and Syrians. Thousands of 
Armenians have been slaughtered at 
various times, and both before and during 
the Great War the government expelled 
many Greeks and Armenians. 

During the war with Greece, in 1922, the 
Turks tried to wipe out aU the Armenians 


in Asia Minor. The Turkish armies 
marching on Smyrna killed multitudes, 
and when they captured that town the 
terrified refugees who had poured into the 
town tried to get away from them in the 
foreign ships in the harbour. A disastrous 
fire destroyed a large portion of the city, 
and more than a quarter of a million 
people, refugees and inhabitants, wero 
crushed or burnt to death. 

Then the Turks arrested all the men 
between seventeen and forty-five years 
of age and sent them hito the interior, 
where most of them died. AU the others, 
the children, the women and the old men, 
were ordered to leave Turkey at once. 
Over a million refugees reached Greece, 
where they were helped by the Christians 
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THE CHANGING EAST 



of other lands and, after very great suffer- 
ing, settled there. 

At last the Turks themselves began 
to see that their old ways of living and 
governing were not quite light. They 
were governed by a sultan who lived in a 
palace outside Constantinople, and the 
people had little liberty, 

Then came the great political revolu- 
tion of November, 1922, by which the 
sultan was overthrown 
and a republic estab- 
lished At first people 
expected that every- 
thing would improve, 
but this did not happen 
immediately. There 
were many difficulties 
to be oveicome, and 
the new government 
made many mistakes. 

Then came the social 
revolution, when the 
Turkish women said 
that they would no 
longer remain in the 
harems. They left off 
their veils and dressed 
themselves in Euro- 
pean clothes. 

At first it was 
difficult for many of 
them to do this, be- 
cause they were shy 
and wondered what 
terrible things would 
happen to them when 
they went out alone 
If we were to go to 
Constantinople to-day 
we should see Turkish 
husbands going about 
freely in the streets 
with their wives and 
children. The men no 
longer wear the fez, 
or red cap, for the 
government has for- 
bidden its use. The old-fashioned TURKISH woman 

Turkish women dress Turks are now encouraged to wear 
m the European clothes. The men do so more 

V than the women, many of whom still will 
manner, and many of not he seen with the face uncovered. 


them have started to earn their living 
by working in shops or offices. 

The Turks are very courteous, and when 
a man greets a lady he takes her hand and 
raises it to his forehead. Some of their 
phrases seem very strange to us. " May 
you wear it out laughing," a friend will 
say in giving you a scarf. After you 
have eaten, your friends will possibly 
say, "May it do you good” or "May 
God favour you.” Give 
a ^ beggar a small 
coin and he will 
thank you with the 
words, " May Allah 
reward you ” 

One of the great in- 
stitutions in the past 
was the bath. The 
Turkish bath is a big 
building with a number 
of looms, winch arc 
kept very hot indeed. 
A person enters, takes 
off his clothes, wraps 
a towel aionnd him 
and sits down. When 
he has been in the hot 
rooms for from half an 
hour to an hour, he 
lies on a marble slab 
and IS rubbed aU over 
by an attendant. Then 
ho is soaped and 
washed in cooler and 
cooler water, until the 
water is quite cold. 

Sometimes people 
used to spend half the 
day in the bath. Now 
the Turlcs are having 
baths installed in their 
homes and are going 
less to the big baths, for 
they consider that they 
waste too much time 
there, and now that 
Turkey wants to be 
richer and stronger 
and more like other 
lands, time is more 
valuable. 
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THE BARBER'S ART IN MANY LANDS 


Among all race?, both savage and civilired, the hair has always been the 
object of special attention. False hair, dyes and pomatiiins have been used 
m all ages , Roman ladies powdered their hair with gold dust ; and Mary 
Queen of Scots ordered false hair while she was in prison Withm lecent 
times ladies’ hair has been done in a way that was popular in ancient Greece ; 
and the men of old Rome wore their hair short. Religion sometimes has 
some influence upon hairdressing, for Mahomedans and Hindus always have 
a long tuft of hair, by which, so they believe, they may be drawn up to heaven. 
Hairdiesseis once piactisod as surgeons, and they were peisons of consider- 
able importance in the eighteenth century, when the ladies’ coiffures were 
cxtiaordmanly elaborate. 


N O doubt it i.s due to man’s artistic 
sense, and perhaps to his vanity, 
tiiat in all countries and through 
all ages he pays and has paid such great 
attention to the care and arrangement 
of his hair. In early times lie may have 
cut off his lodes or fastened them up 
out of his way merely for convenience ; 
but convenience has been a very minor 
consideration in later times. 

Hair varies considerably among various 
nationalities and in different climates. 
In Great Britain many shades of hair are 
to be seen, because various nationalities 
have become mingled, and the people 
liave inherited their combined character- 
istics. But, generally speaking, the 
inhabitants of northern Europe have 
hair that is as fine and fair as that of the 
Oriental races and Red Indians is coarse, 
lank and black, The Australian aborigines 
have dark, crinkly hair ; negroes, Hotten- 
tots and Papuans, black, woolly mops. 

The hair among savage races is u,suaUy 
a source of intense pride. Certain tribes 
livmg in the New Hebrides wear it long 
and twist each strand on a separate 
thread — a style of hairdressing that takes 
five years to complete ! 

Feeding a Chief's Barber 

After a journey, his hair is the Fijian's 
first thought, before he has even refreshed 
himself with food and drink. The natives 
of Fiji have thick, fuzzy, black hair, which 
stands out all over their heads and is 
shaped as we shape ornamental yew-trees, 
each district adopting its own design. 
Sometimes they bleach it with lime and 


dye it yellow, orange or magenta. With 
many other tribes also the mode of 
dressing the hair is a distinguishing 
feature. Natives in parts of New Guinea 
screw theirs into numerous cords till it 
resembles a floor-mop ! 

Among some of the South Sea islandeis 
the barber who dresses the chiefs hair 
must not touch anything else, because 
his work is held to be sacred. Somebody 
has even to put food into his mouth. 
Every single hair on the chief’s head 
receives treatment, and finally the bushy 
mass measures a yard or so across. To 
avoid disarranging it, the unfortunate 
man goes to sleep at night with his neck 
resting on a bamboo pole. 

West African Coiffures 

The fuzzy hair of the negro lends itself 
admirably to elaborate dressing, as a 
glance at the illustrations will show. In 
page 2297 we see two Ibo girls of West 
Africa. The younger, who is about four- 
teen, parts her hair in four places, tying 
up the short tresses until she gets a row 
of knots midway between each parting. 
When she is a little older she will dress 
her hair more like the girl of seventeen. 
She also has a row of little knots along 
her crown, but the rest of the hair lias 
been allowed to grow long. Then each 
tress is twisted and fastened to the woolly 
underhair to form strange patterns. 

The Chinese employ the curious method 
of partly shaving the head ; the men used 
also to have long pigtails, but these have 
become unpopular. Manchu ladies wear 
huge bows of hair sticking out on either 
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OCCUPATION THAT KEEPS A SWAHILI GIRL HAPPY FOR HOURS 

Swahili ivomen of Zanzibar are very vain and spend mnoh time airanpfmg each other s 
hair by means of curious long toothed combs A favoiuite mode of haii-diessing is 
shown — the hair is pressed down smoothly and aiiangeJ ui oideily lows fioin Ihe 
forehead to the nape of the neck In pago 3Q2 we see two siuiildi style.) 
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HOW THE WOMEN OF WEST AFRICA DRESS THEIR FRIZZY HAIR 
Many and varied are the styles ol coiffure we find m Africa The top left and bottom 
right photographs show those favoured by a Hausa and a Yula woman The othei two 
show how m Ibo country, girls of 14 (top right) and 17 (bottom left) arrange their fri/zy 
mops A description of the two last is given 111 the text, page 2295 
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now PEOPLE WEAP THEIR HAIR 


■iide of the Iiead The bows aic made to 
look still largei by being oinamentcd with 
bunches of artificial flowers and clusters 
of pearls 

In Kyoto, Japan, there is a wonderful 
temple, and the material for building it 
was hauled from the mountains by ropes 
made of human haii , which many devout 
women gave This must have been a tie- 
mendous sacrifice for hei ban is a Japanese 
w'oman’s most treasured adornment 

The curl is said to be as old as civiliza- 
tion The Babylonians Chaldeans and 


CONGO BEAUTY’S CREST OF HAIR 
The women ot ccitam Acnch Tongo tribes 
give much time and thought to the diessmg 
oC Ihcir hnii foi she is consideicd most 
bCcUitiful whose coiJhiio is most elaborate 
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DECORATIVE VALUE OF PLAITS 
Tins Quichua woman of Bolivia dresses her 
hair m even more plaits than the Bulgarian 
girls shown in page 1670, she does not 
decorate it with coins but with silver spoons. 


ancient Egyjitians used to wcai then ban 
in lows of iinglctb The Egyptians had 
emly wigs, too, and one ol these, tluee 
thousand ycais old, may be seen in the 
Biitish Museum 

The men of Giccco and Rome had 
short hail and shaven faces ni, sometimes, 
beards, and the women cniled and plaited 
their hail, wcaiing hinges of cuils and a 
pietty knot or loop at the back. The 
sole occupation of cciLain slaves was to 
fashion tins knot on then misticsscs’ 
heads Anothci style, which is much 
admired and has been ficqucntly imitated 
111 Gieat BuLam in recent yeais, and 
which IS consideicd in 01c typically Giccian, 
was simpler in outline and Irmslicd oft 
with a iibbon band tied several times 
round the head 

The Romans introduced into Britain 
the custom of wealing the ban shoit, 



nimtiT L’ N^A 

lliis RIasai youth of east Equatorial Africa Few women dress then hair more elaborately 
weais horns like those of a buffalo and has than this Fulah girl of the French Sudan, 
rubbed fat and red mud into his hair until with her " cockscomb ” and twisted hllet 
it hangs in worm-hke tresses of hair her coins and metal bands 


SluHn Oovt Ulya Hanl 

It IS not a hat that is worn by tins Shilink Ihe Fuzzy Wiizzies of Abyssmia have huge 
dandy of the Uppei Nile, but his own hair mops of hair, as their name suggests lo 
mixed with gum and mud, featheis, beads make it seem even more plentiful, they often 
and cowrie shells. gum it over a light framework. 

CURIOUS COIFFURES SEEN IN THE SUDAN AND EAST AFRICA 
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NOSU GIRLS DRESS THEIR HAIR IN A WAY FAMILIAR TO US 
We all Icnow that until recently every Chinaman wore a long, thin pigtail from his shaven 
head. Here wo see some Chinese girls wearing long pigtails, but by no moans thin ones. 
They are Nosu girls, members of an aboiiginal tribe of the .south-wc.st. A more elaborate 
way in which they sometimes dress their hair is shown in page 1227. 


for the Gauls and Britons kept their hair 
and beards uncut. The Saxon's blonde 
hair was long and parted in the middle, 
and his beard was trained to two points. 
After the Norman conquest of England 
the Normans abandoned their own fashion 
of having the head shorn and copied the 
fashion of the country they had con- 
quered. This may have been partly due 
to the fact that in those early days 
cutting the hair indicated that the man 
was a slave or a criminal. 

The Anglo-Saxon girls were not allowed 
even to plait their hair until they had 
reached a certain age ; but after marriage 
they had to cut it short in token of servitude 
to their husbands. The girls must have 
rebelled against this rule, for eventually 
they were permitted to fold it round their 
heads instead — to “ put it up,” as we say. 

During Henry III. ’3 reign men’s hair 
was cut half way to the shoulders, and 
beards came to twin points. The women 
gathered their hair into cauls of gold 
network on each side of the face, Elizabeth 


brought the, curl back into favour, and 
ladies' coiffures were worn very high on 
the head and were decorated with jewels. 
Under the Stuarts the men affected long 
curls — a fashion suppressed by the Round- 
heads— and at a later dale wigs became 
the mode ; but tlicse gradually grew 
smaller and were dispensed with about 
1800, when men wore their own hair 
tied in a queue. 

It was in the cightccirth century that 
hairdressing reached the heights of ridicu- 
lous extravagance — literally to heights, 
lor ladies' hair was lonnecl into mounds 
three feet high, piled over tow, plastered 
with pomade and powder, and embellished 
with artificial curls, jewels, ribbons, flowers 
and leathers. A woman of rank could 
not get into a closed conveyance without 
stooping or kneeling ! 

France went to still greater extremes. 
A lady’s hair would be built upon a frame 
and made to represent a background for 
miniature scenes in which were moving 
windmills, temples, hills, ships, grottoes, 
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MEN’S hairdressers ARE NOT NEEDED IN THE BARBARY STATES 


la some hot countries — in Siam, ior instance, and. here on the edge of the Sahara — a man 
does not visit a barber to have his hair cut shorter but to have it shaved off. This is 
because he finds a bald head both cooler and easier to keep clean. Very often he will 
have one tuft, by which the angels can haul him to Paradise ! 
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MALAGASY WOMAN ON A VISIT TO HER HAIRDRESSER 


The numerous txibes inhabiting Madagascar have diilerent ways of diessing their hair 
Usually it IS braided tightly into many plaits, though a widow wears heis loose. We see 
one fasliion m page 841 ; here we see another With the addition ol strands ol false 
hair, it is tightly plaited, each plait being coiled into a flat disk and well greased. 
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South Afnran (tovi 

CLAY AND CURTAIN RINGS BEAUTIFY A ZULU GIRL’S HEAD 
A Zukt girl cannot do licr own hair , she must get a Xriend to help her. Fach little 
strand of hair is daubed m ith clay and formed into a stiff lock, to the end of some of 
whicli brass rings arc attached lliese locks hang down to her shoulders, and m 
the flont foini a fringe that almost hides her eyes 


^ j f^yiKlD 

HAIRDRESSER AND BARBER OF AN INDIAN BAZAAR 
This Indian does not altogether trust the barber who is operating upon him, lor he 
watches what is being done in a little mirror. Though he is having his head shaved, 
his beard and moustaches will not be cut, and he, like the North African seen m page 
2301, will keep one lock on his head, and for the same purpose, 
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HOW PEOPLE WEAP. THEIR HAIR 


flowers, shrubs, birds and tiny figures. 
Some of the more whimsical ladies had 
vegetables looped among their curls — a 
style celebrated as the Kitchen Garden 

Perfumes were freely used — the practice 
of scenting the hair dating back to the 
early Egyptians and Greeks. For an 
important function, a lady would have 
her hair dressed two or three days in 
advance and, just as the South Sea Island 
chief makes liimself uncomfortable at 
night for the sake of his coiffure, so would 
an eighteenth century lady sit up in a 
chair instead of going to bed, for fear of 
spoiling the hairdresser’s achievement. 

In every country of the world the 
vagaries of fashion have taxed the inge- 
nuity and imagination of the hairdressing 
profession ; but it would seem that hair- 
dressers have never failed to rise to the 
occasion. In Biitain they used always to 
be men ; now women, too, follow the calling. 


The visiting hairdresser is more un- 
common than he was once, though 
barbers' shops have flourished at all times. 
Until the penny post and newspaper 
came into existence, the baiber’s shop 
was a centre for gossip, and in bygone 
years barbers used to combine surgery 
with Llicir ordinary occupation. We may 
see a relic of this in the old sign winch is 

still found over some establishments 

the pole, with its red spiral stripes 
which represent bandages, and the 
surgeon’s basin. 

In modern times, not only do Eastern 
races imitate Western styles of hair- 
dressing, bill in many European countries, 
as -well as in the United Slates, fashions 
now arc often more or less the same. 
Over quite a large section of the globe 
to-day both men and women wear their 
hair short, and the men are clean shaven, 
or, at most, have a small monstaclie. 



RINGLETED SAVAGES OF NEW GUINEA IN FULL WAR PAINT 
Like tlie African and the Malagasy, some of the savages who dwell in Now Guinea 
tlieir hair into ringlets by rolling each lock in mud or grease ; the ringlets are 
then lengthened with fibre tassels. These repulsive-Iookmg creatures, with their nose 
ornaments, earrings, head-dresses and necklaces of beads and tusks, are clad for war, 
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AUSTRIA: ITS CHARMING PEOPLE AND ALPINE SCENERY 

Before the Great War the empire of Anstiia-Hiingaiy had an area of 261,259 
square miles, with a population of about 50,000,000 , now this state is only 
32,587 square miles ill extent and has about 0,500,000 iiihahitantb, appioxi- 
niately ane-tliird of them living m Vienna, the capital Austria is an alpine 
country, and it contains some of tbe finest scenerj’’ m Europe, and its iiiountaiiis 
are vast storehouses of mineral wealth. The country is inhabited almost 
entirely by South Geimans, a charming people who are liked by all who 
come m contact with them. Indolent and light-hearted, they have little in 
common with their Innsiiien of Geiniany , but that they and their coimtiy 
ai e possessed of a great fascination is undeniable. 


A ustria was once one of the most 
Ifotvciful states in Europe and one 
of the happiest. Its capital, 
Vienna, was famous for its beauty, its 
brightness and the cheerfulness of its 
pkasure-Ioving people. " Come to us ! ” 
the Viennese wottld say. " Come to us 
and be happy ! Here you will have sun- 
shine, music and song.” 

Then came the Great War, and at its 
conclusion the Austro-Hungarian empire 
disappeared. Hungary, which had formed 
a large part of the empire, became a 
separate state Poland took back a 
large district which had originally belonged 
to It. The people in the north foimed 
themselves into a new state called Czecho- 
slovakia. Parts of southern Austria were 
incorporated with YugO'.Slavia, and Italy 
took the Southern Tyrol so that it could 
control the mountain passes of the Alps. 

The Austrian imperial family, the 
Hapsburgs, who had ruled the land for 
many hundreds of years, were exiled, and 
the people established a republic. The big 
and powerful Austrian Empire of yesterday 
has been reduced to the small Austrian 
Republic of to-day. The empire had 
about fifty million people ; the republic 
has between six and seven millions. 

When Money was Worthless 

For some time after the Great War 
the new Austria was very poor, and its 
people suffered greatly. Most of their 
horses and cattle had been killed or taken 
in the War. Many of their young men 
had been slam. Their money was no 
longer of much value. In the old days 
twenty-five thousand Austrian crowns 


were worth ^i.ooo in English money , 
but after the War they were only worth 
two shillings. In the streets of all the 
cities there were thousands of starving 
people. Some of them had been very 
nch before ; then they had nothing ai all. 

The peasants gradually began to grow 
food crops, but they would not take 
money for their produce because the 
money was worth nothing to them. They 
made those who wanted to buy anything 
pay them in goods — ^in stockings, coats 
or jewels if they had them, or even in 
pianos and other musical instruments. 
Sometimes a peasant would go to market 
with flour or potatoes, and come back 
with a piano. 

Help for a Fallen Foe 

There was much hunger and much 
distress. Wlien the pitiful story was 
told in other countries some of the nations 
who had been Austria’s enemies in the 
Great War said that they would do their 
best to help. In Britain, people collected 
money, many British children giving 
what they could to feed the hungry 
Austrian children. Then Great Britain 
and other countries lent Austria vast 
sums of money. Gradually things got 
better, and to-day Austria is improving 
rapidly, and everyone hopes that the 
people will prosper once more. 

Austria is still one of the most 
beautiful countries in Europe. The 
railway journey from Switzerland to 
Vienna, past Innsbruck, is so wonderful 
that the traveller who makes it for the 
first time might fancy himself to be in 
dreamland, as he passes wonderful lakes, 
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Aiisti’iiin jj'gniiori 

BESIDE THE TRAUNSEE, a lovely lake in Upper Aiistria, is the little village of 
Traunkirclien. Rising precipitously from tlie opposite shore is the Traiinsleiii, the 
summit of which is more than 4.000 feet above sea-lcvel. The Traunsce is 7i miles 
in length and is encircled by magnificent mountains, some of them being well-wooded. 
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IN THE TYROL we may sometimes see {(iris hauling the branches ol trees down the 
sides of the hills to the farmhouses in the valley below, where they ivnll be chopped up 
for firewood. Iiluch of the Tyrol is covered with forests of fir, pine and birch, the woods 
occupying the lower slopes of the mountains and greatly adding to their beauty. 
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CITADEL OF HOHEN-SALZBURG PERCHED HIGH ABOVE THE OLD QUARTER OP SALZBURG 
Salzburg lies on both banka of the Salzach Sivei, and it has been destroj-ed by fire. The cit3r is tlie capital of the province of Salzburg, 
called the third most beautiful city in the world — certainly its which 'is a beautiful and mountainous region with agriculture as its 
situation is very lovely. The older part of the town is situated on staple industry. The white building in the left centre of the photo- 
the left bank of the river, but most of the medieval houses have been graph is the cathedral, which is a model of S. Peter's at Rome, 





IN OLD SALZBURG is this splendid gateway into the Franciscan monastery, with a 
sacred painting above the arch. There are several monasteries in the town, lor Salzburg 
was once the most power lul ecclesiastical principality in south Germany. 
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A QUIET SMOKE AND A CHAT AFTER A HARD DAY’S WORK 
The Tyrolese ate sturdy, mdopondexit people, and have to work very hard to win a 
livelihood from a counliy which, though very beautiful, is not B\Leptionally fertile 
Most of the farmsteads aie built of timber and aie kept vciy tuly and clean Huge 
nailed boots are worn by the peasants in all paits of the lyrol 

through pictuiesque old cities, by snow- and aic la']3t so sinonlh that it is 
clad mountains, and sees the people in possible lo li avel clown them faster than 
their brightly-colouied dresses the swiftest cxpicss tiain 

The Austrian Republic is very largely a Tlic Ausliians aie lovcis of spoit of 
land of mountains There come first the cveiy kind, and the rich landowners were 
wonderful Alps, winch stretch from able to hunt upon tlicir cnounous estates 
Switzerland into the Tyrol and far to wild animals such as have long since 
the east of Austria Then thcie are the vanished m England They aie fond of 
Dolomites, whose peaks arc so strangely opcn-air IiIr, mounlaineeiing, camping, 
shaped that they look as though someone fishing and anylhmg that means sport, 
had moulded and broken them in that danger and advcntuie 
way for a joke Life in the mountain villages is very 

Close to Vienna we shall find beautiful pleasant, both in summer and winter 
mountain resorts In the old days these In summci there is much hunting and 
places were isolated and difficult to reach mountainecimg, and the men pride them- 
for many months of the year. But now selves on then power of endurance In 
electric railways take us to them, and the Tyro] the young man wears a black 
fine holiday resorts are being made The cock’s leathei in his hat as a sign of 
people love the snow, and thousands of his strength and manliness, and occasion- 
visitors come each year from ah over ally in token of defiance to his young 
Europe to enjoy the winter spoits Long, neighbours 

steep tracks for toboggans have been Some of the most beautiful mountain 
made down the hillsides, as in Switzerland homes are seen m the Tyrol, where 
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the peasants, who have iisually Ined 
111 the same village, generation after 
generation, for hunieds of years, keep 
lip their old customs and their old ways 
The two chief buildings in many of these 
\ illagcs arc the church and the inn The 
inn IS not, as m many parts of Britain, 
a place to which people go merely to drink , 
it IS the meeting-place for everybody and 
13 a land of village club 
Manj' of the innkeepers are big farmers, 
and they and their workpeople live 
together like one laige family We may 
see them at meal times all seated at one 
long table, the head of the family being 
at the top, with his wife and children 
nearest him Then come the seivants, 
the farm hands and the men who take 
care of the cattle and the othci animals 
When they have fanished then meal, 
which is usually quite a good one, some- 
times a hell lings and they go into another 
big room, where the village piiest will 


MIGHTY EMPIRE 

join them for a simple seivice, at which 
other villagers may be present 
In these villages the people love to 
keep alive the old traditions klost of 
the peasants, including the women, have 
to work very hard but at festivals such 
as Christmas, when Father Christmas 
appears in the homes and toys and 
jnesents are presented, great feasts are 
held When a man wants to enteitain 
Ins neighboiiis he does not ask them to 
come to a meal, but sends out a message 
to them “ Some of my fencing has been 
blown down Wdl you come to help me 
to lepair it ^ ” or " One of my barns has 
been on fire Will you help me to put 
It up again ? ” His neighbours will come 
fiom far and near to help him 
Then they will discover that there is 
only a little hit of fencing to be put up 
or a few planks to add to a barn that 
has alieacly been built They will find, 
howevei, that there is plenty to eat and 
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TYPES OF OLD-FASHIONED COSTUME WORN BY THE FOLK OF TYROL 
Probably nowhere m Europe are the costumes of the peasants so varied as in the 
Tjirol Some of them are very strange , for instance, the trousers of one man here 
are buttoned all down the side and the hat of the man m the long coat resembles that 
of the woman beside him These costumes are seen only on festival days 
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TRINITY COLUMN STANDING IN THE CENTRE OF THE GRABEN, VIENNA 

Some of the best shops in Vienna are situated m tlie Gralien, which lorniod the south- 
west boundary of the city up to the 13th century. The Trinity Column, sixty-nine feet 
high, was erected in 1693 to commemorate the end of the plague in 1679. Vienna, with a 
population of nearly 2,000,000, is now the capital of a republic with G, .500,000 inhabitaiils. 
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drink, and if it is summer time, they will 
all have a good time merry-making and 
dancing. The young people will have 
their music and their games. 

The people of the Tyiol often wear their 
old costumes. They do not don the 
extraordinary hats and dresses that they 
wore hundreds of years ago ; but the 
women wear wmnderful hats, and the 
old men appear in plain, dignified cos- 
tumes. One of the chief amusements of 
the Tyrolese is their peasant plays, and 
the villagers toil for many months, some- 
times for years, to prepare a spectacle 
which tells something of their own life 
or history. The favourite play is one 
dealing with the life of Andreas Hofer, 
the national hero of the Tyrol, who is 
remembered by the people as the greatest 
man their country has ever had. 

Andreas Hofer was an innkeeper living 
near the town of Meran. When, in 1797, 
the great Napoleon Bonaparte sent a 
big anny into the Tyrol to conquer it, 
the peasants came together and chose 
Hofer as their leader, Under him they 
defeated the French and drove them out 
of the country. Napoleon, however, made 
a treaty dividing the country between 
Bavaria and France. The French had 
their police spies all over the land, and 
anyone who whispered a word against 
them might find himself arrested, put in 
prison and shot. 

A Man who Defied Napoleon 

But Andreas Hofer could not be subdued 
so easily. He worked secretly among 
the peasants, found some arms, and told 
them to make ready to try again to win 
their freedom. Many of these peasants 
had no weapons except scythes, pitchforks 
and sledgehammers. One day Andreas 
Hofer sent a messenger to all liis neigh- 
bours : " The time has come.” That 

night he and his friends lit a big bonfire 
on the Alps above Meran, to show that 
they were going to attack their enemies. 

Several thousand men gathered around 
Hofer and he led them over the Alps 
to Innsbruck, where, after very hard 
fighting, they defeated the powerful 


Bavarian army. Napoleon, who had 
conquered nearly aU Europe, did not 
like being defeated by these peasants, 
so he assembled a great auny of fifty 
thousand men under Marshal Lefebvre 
and sent it to Innsbruck. Andreas 
Hofer fought this great French army and 
defeated it also. The Tyrolese tlicn 
elected him governor of tlieir country, 
giving him a home in Innsbruck and a 
salary of four shillings a day for expenses. 

Death of a Great Tyrolese Patriot 

He ruled the country very wisely. But 
Napoleon made another great effort 
against him, and this time defeated him. 
Hofer, nearly aU his friends having 
forsaken him, had to flee and hide 
himself in a mountain hut. There he 
was betrayed and made prisoner. The 
French took him to Mantua and there shot 
him. He would not allow the soldiers to 
bind his eyes and he would not kneel, but 
stood up and cried : " Long live Kaiser 
Franz ! Aim straight ! ” It is more 
than a hundred years since Hofer was 
shot, but he is by no means forgotten 
by the people of the Tyrol. 

Everyone who travels through the 
mountain villages of the Tyrol is delighted 
with the simplicity and Idndness of the 
inhabitants. In this region we may see 
many ruins of the castles of the barons 
and of the great houses of bygone days. 
Big crosses have been erected at many 
points on the mountain roads, especially 
at any spots where someone has been 
accidentally killed. Many of the old 
churches are very beautiful, but the 
finest buddings in the Tyrol are seen 
in the great city of Innsbruck, which 
stands at the foot of the Alps at the 
beginning of the Brenner Pass. 

Memories of Olden Days 

Innsbruck is a charming city placed 
amid the most wonderful surroundings, 
with the heights of the Alps looking 
directly down upon it. Many of the 
buildings in the main streets seem to 
belong not to our century but to the 
days of long ago, with their rich copper 










BESIDE THE DANHBE at Melk m a magnificent BcnochcUno abbey, situated two 
hundred feet above the nvei. The abbey was founded in X089, but it was le-eieclcd 
early m the eighteenth century The domed church is la\'ishlv dccoiatcd with gilding and 
red marble Below IMelk the Danube eiitcis a gorge winch is famous for its scenery. 



I N \ 

THE HOHEN-SALZBURG, a fortress-palace at Salzburg, was once the residence ot 
the archbishops of Salzburg, but it was eventually used as bariacks. The foitiess was 
founded in 1077, but the greater part of the buddings is of more lecent construction, 
dating from 1496-1510 The citadel clowns theMouchbeig a wooded hill ij miles long 
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FERRYING ACROSS A RIVER IN THE PROVINCE OF BURGENLAND 
Burgonland is tlic most easterly oX the nine piovincos Xoiining the Austrian Republic, 
and IS very diXCerent from the rest, as it is ilat not mountainous. Like the Hungarian 
Plain oX which it is a continuation, it is a very fertile legion and is sometimes called the 
' Garden of Vienna. " Cereals, potatoes and vines are cultivated. 


dccoiations, their quaint towers and 
spires and their cellar cafes with aiched 
entiaiices But Innsbruck is also a veiy 
modern and veiy busy city, with a 
fine uiiiveisity and many corameraal 
entcrpiises 

Another very beautiful city which 
every visitor to Austria ought to see is 
Salzburg, on the River Salzacli It is a 
place rich m memories of olden days and 
IS made unusually beautiful by the old 
castle standing alone on a high, wooded 
hill almost in the city itself Ever3rwhcie 
in Austria we find towns that tell us, by 
their chuiches, their castles and their old 
homes, of the country and the people of 
bygone days, when the nobles, who weic 
very iicli and powerful, built woiideiful 
palaces and castles to demonstrate then 
own greatness. 

Two of the most delightful of the smaller 
towns of the Austria of yesterday are 
no longer Austrian, for Botzen and 
Meran, in the northern Tyrol, are m that 


part of the country which was annexed 
by the Italians Even their names are 
changed, foi they are called Bolzano and 
Mcrano But the Tyiolese people still 
think that they should leally belong to 
them and to Aiistiia, and they hope that 
some day these towns will be returned to 
them again 

A very delightful journey that can be 
taken in Austiia is a tup down the River 
Danube on one of the comfoi table river 
stcameis, in winch we can have our own 
cabins and can live in as great comfort 
as on an ocean liner. The chief 
difference is that the iiver steameis 
never have to face leally rough water 
and so we need never fear being sea- 
sick We embaik at Passau and travel 
through quaint cities such as Linz, Melk 
and Krenis, right to Vienna. 

In summer time, every hour of this 
jouiney is an hour ol delight. We pass 
hillsides covered with trees and picturesque 
old castles, each with its own stoiy. 
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Caum Castle, for instance, had once an 
o\vner uho was so ciuel and who oppressed 
the people around him so badly, that his 
name and the name of his home are hated 
to this day, hundreds of j ears afterwards 
Li.ery one of the many castles that wc 
pass has its own tale and its own traditions 
that go light back to the days of knights 
in armour. 

Linz is a city of floweis and sunshine 
The Streuden (Rapids) here was once con- 
sidered a dangerous point for people tiying 
to naiigatc the river, but it does not 
trouble our modem steamer The city is 
faced on one side hy the Island of Mirth 
— an island about which many legends 
aie told' — and on the other by an ancient 
castle Next we come to Melk, whose 
name was made famous by Wagner 

Ilowevei beautiful the Danube journey 
IS and however much we may want to 
travel light down to the Bla''k Sea, 
we must stop at Vienna, which is, in size, 
although not in population, the foiiith 
largest city in Euiope In the old days 
it was specially noted for the rich variety 


of goods in its shops, for the beautiful 
chesses of the Viennese ladies and foi the 
abundance of its parks and open spaces 
Among the last is the famous Ring that 
goes louiid the inner city Vienna seems 
to be at first a city of palaces, foi it has 
so many gicat buildings and magnificent 
homes, from its splendid Pailiament House 
to the Town Hall and from the old Palace 
of the Empcioi to the museums and 
umversily bml dings 

The palace of the old Emporoi Fiancis 
Joseph is ratliei a gloomy place now 
Visitors aic taken through endless lOoms, 
splendid with aU kinds of rich decorations, 
wlieie the Court ceiemomcs wcie liild 
They see also the looms whcie the old 
emperor himsdf lived, rooms so small 
and simple that it seems as though the 
gieat splendour with which he was 
surrounded had no attraction for him 
To-day the palace is a National Mnseimi 

The Viennese people, like the lest of 
the people of Ausliia pay a gicat deal 
of attention to cookery The people like 
to meet together in cafes where thev will 
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RELIGIOUS PLAY PERFORMED BY TYROLESE PEASANTS 
Many of the mountaineers living m villages round Innsbruck like the people of the 
Bavarian village of Oberammergau, used to compose and perform religious plays. In 
this photograph we see a man intended to represent Adam w'eanly plodding through 
life while strangely-garbed Death, armed with a wooden swoid, dogs lus footsteps 
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KAERTNERSTRASSE, VIENNA'S CHIEF BUSINESS THOROUGHFARE 
Kaertnerstrasse is situated in the inner city, or Altstadt, and by walking down this fine 
street we may see much of the life of the city, for it is a popular promenade at inidday 
and in the evening. On the right-hand side rises the spire of S. Stephen's, a church dating 
from about 1230. A pattern in glazed tiles gives the roof a somewhat unusual appearance. 
The Altstadt contains the Hofburg, formerly the chief imperial residence, and many other 
palaces, embassies, banks and government offices. 
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WOMAN TOY-SELLER AWAITING CUSTOM BENEATH HER UMBRELLA 


During the winter the peasants living in the Alpine villages of Austria spend most ol 
their time indoors and busy themselves in making simple, wooden toys, like those this 
woman is selling in a street ol Vienna. Bohemian women may often be seen in tlio 
streets of the city selling apples or presiding over stalls at the open-air markets. The 
chief grain and cattle markets of Austria are held in Vienna, which i.s also the great 
manufacturing centre of the Austrian Republic. 
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remnant of a mighty 
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HOUSE WHERE MOZART WAS BORN 
Mozart, the world-famed musician, was born at 
No. g, Getreidegabse, in Salzburg, and the house 
now contains the Mozart hiuscuni. His home 
m the Makartplatz has also been preserved. 


sit for hours over a cup of coffee and 
possibly a few pastries The Viennese 
coffee, with its rich layer of whipped 
cream on top, is known all over the world, 
and some people think the Viennese 
pastries are the best to be had anywhere. 

The Viennese shops are once more full 
of beautiful things, especially leather 
and metal work. We shall see in them 
all kinds of very wonderfully decorated 
goods, beautifully embroidered clothes — • 
for the Viennese are said to be the finest 
dressmakers in the world — finely designed 
furniture and anything that demands 
artistic taste and careful work. In the 
sunny summer months and in the winter, 
too, we shall hear plenty of music, for 
the people of Vienna love not only to 
produce music, but to play it and to dance 
and sing to it. 

Everyone who knows Vienna loves it ; 
but when they are asked why, they 


EMPIRE 

sometimes find it hard to say, for 
in this city there are so maiiy 
dclightful and beautiful things 
combining to make people happy. 
It is a city of sunshine, cold m 
winter and warm in summer but 
always blight and cheerful, Tlie 
beautiful shops, the gay cafes and 
the bright open-air life, all help to 
make people cheerful. Its people 
arc very courteous ; indeed then- 
manners are as elaborate in some 
ways as those about w’hich we 
read in stories of olden times. A 
gentleman, when he greets a lady, 
does not shake hands, he kisses 
her hand, bowing low with great 
ceremony. 

For hundreds of years, wealthy 
people from a large part of central 
Eniope have made their homes 
in Vienna during some part of 
every year. And now, after all 
the hunger and unhappiness that 
its people have endured since the 
Great War, Vienna is again be- 
ginning to look more like its 
old self. 

One great difficulty after the 
Great War was that Vienna, a 
city with two million people, was the 
head of a state of loss than seven million 
people. Most of the territory on which 
it had depended for its greatness had 
been taken from it. So in place of the 
people of Hungary and oi the north 
sending their leather, iron, coal and 
wood to Vienna to be maimlactured, 
and instead of their liiiying from Vienna, 
they would not let their goods go there 
and would not buy the thmgs that Vienna 
made. Thus, there was no work for flic 
Viennese people. 

Conditions, however, are gradually 
improving, and tlic people in the country 
round about are beginning to find that 
they can no more do without Vienna than 
the British could do without London, so 
gradually they arc returning to it more 
and more. Thus, month by month, 
happiness and prosperity arc coming back 
to the people of Austria 
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ALGERIA, TUNISIA AND TRIPOLI AND THEIR PEOPLE 

In ancient times the Phoenicians anti the Romans, then the Vandals, and 
later the Arabs and Tuiks, all left their maik upon these lands, which are 
bounded by llio vast Saliaia Desert on the south and by the Mediterranean 
Sea on the north. After being more or less united under the Arabs, the 
territories of Algeria and Tunisia became semi-indepcnclent states, but Tripoli 
was eventually included within the Turkish Empire, as was Tunisia for a 
short period, Pirates and slave-traders fiom the poits of Algeria and Tunisia 
pi eyed upon European shipping until the early part of the niiietcciitU century, 
and it was owing to their actuities that the French turned Ihcir attention to 
North Africa, where thev now possess a vast colonial Empire, winch includes 
Algeria, Tunisia and most of Morocco Tripoli was wrested from the docav- 
ing Ottoman Empire bv the Italians in igie, so that fifteen centuries after 
the extinction of the old Roman power, Roman legions — ^if wc may so desci ibo 
the Italian aimics of to-day — once moie have brought ordered rule to the 
Berbeis and the wildci tubes ol the desert m this part of North Africa. 


T he desert wastes of North Africa 
might be likened unto quicksands, 
for old civilizations, religions and 
cities have been engulfed by those fine, 
tawny particles that trickle through one’s 
fingers like water. When an animal lies 
down to die in the desert, its burial is 
assured ; the wind-driven sand eddies 
over and about it tdl there is only a 
mound to be seen. And the sand has 
treated great cities and civilizations in the 
same way. 

Nearly three thousand years ago, 
Phoenicians and e.xiles from Tyre founded 
the famous city of Carthage near modern 
Tunis. A race of merchant seamen, they 
united martial skill with a genius for 
trade. Their fleets returned laden with 
slaves and their caravans with gold, and 
their armies were recruited from every 
country bordering on the Mediterranean 
Sea. To-day, but little of their stronghold 
remains, and their gods, Moloch and 
ilelkarth, arc only half-forgotten names. 

Broken Relics of Roman Glories 

Out in the trackless desert, Roman 
cities lie buried. Their wharves are now 
a two days’ journey from the sea, and their 
oil-presses arc a hundred miles from the 
nearest olive grove. At Timgad, in central 
Algeria, there is a gaunt, ruined, sand- 
swept city which has been deserted for 
centuries, and its houses, open to the 
four winds, and its broken columns are 
the only relics of a vanished civilization. 


In the seventh century a.d. the Mahg- 
medan conquerors swept across the Libyan 
Desert, tlirougli Tunisia and Algeria, and 
into Morocco. Carthaginians, Romans, 
Vandals and Byzantines all contributed 
something to the land that eventually 
became an Arab stronghold. About thirty 
mUcs from Carthage, tlie Arabs, or 
Saracens, built their mysterious, lorbiddeu 
city of Kairwan, Then it was that Tunis 
once more became the centre of culture. 

Nest of Pirates and Slave-Traders 

Arab genius kept alight the lamp of 
learning, while Europe yet awaited the 
passing of the Dark Ages. The courts 
of the North African potentates were 
filled with poets and musicians, and tlie 
colleges with learned men. Then the 
flame died. The books of the philosophers 
and chemists were burnt in order that tlie 
Koran might remain unquestioned, and 
the golden age of Arab culture passed. 

For centuries these lands were in an 
almost continuous state of war with 
one or another of the European Powers, 
because their ports sheltered swarms of 
pirates and slave-traders. Eventually the 
rulers promised to reform their countries. 
But the old Arab genius was lacking, and 
a European Power gradually assumed 
control in Algeria and Tunisia. 

It was the French who seized this 
opportunity of acquiring a vast colonial 
empire, and they have done much of which 
to be proud. Their roads and railways 






LITTLE BEDUINS AT PLAY IN THE QUEEN OF ALGERIAN OASES 
The beautiiul oasis of Bislo-a lies at the edge of the sea of sand that is the Sahara and 
iust beneath the cliff-like walls of the Aures, the southernmost range of the Algerian 
Atlas. It is watered by the stream we see in page 2090, and careful irrigation has 
enabled its palm groves and cornfields to stretch for miles. 
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LADY OF ALGIERS GIVING AN ORDER TO HER GREENGROCER 

The busy city of Algiers is divided quite definitely into two parts, the old Arab and the 
modern French towns. We do not need to be told where we shall find this narrow street, 
which is little more than a flight of steps. Up and down it mysterious lemale figures 
wrapped in shapeless garments noiselessly pass and repass. 
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in Algeria and Tunisia stretch from the 
Meditenanean to the Sudan, and all 
North Africa, save Tripoli. Eeypt, and 
a small part of Morocco, is theirs. 
Time alone will show whether their work 
will be lasting or whether their roads, 
railways, irrigation systems and towns 
will disappear, as did those of Carthage 
and Rome. 

Old Pirate-Town of Algiers 

Algeria, one of the old Barbary States, 
lies between Morocco and Tunisia, and 
its chief port and capital is Algiers, once 
notorious for its pirates. Algiers is an 
example of the renewed prosperity of 
North Africa. Its wharves are crowded 
with ships loading their cargoes of gram 
and tobacco ; its palm-shaded streets echo 
with the rumbling of heavy lorries and 
tram-cars. Shops such as we might 
expect to find in Pans cater for wealthy 
citizens, and merchants and tourists of 
aU nationalities may be found in its 
palatial hotels. 

Algiers might be compared with a 
tumbledown house in which the drains 
have been repaired and the lower floors 
rebuilt, while the ancient attic.s remain 
the same. The attics of the town are the 
pirate town. Gleaming white against the 
blue of sky and water, it climbs above 
the mansions and the wharfs of the 
intruders, and from a distance it looks 
like a pile of ivory dominoes. Each little 
flat-topped house seems to be peering over 
its neighbour, and at the summit is the 
Kasbah, the fort of the old Arab rulers. 

Hidden Beauties of the City 

Two hundred years ago the sight of a 
strange sail on the horizon would cause 
these roof-tops to be crowded with excited 
Arabs. Was it a pirate ship returning 
laden with plunder and slaves ? Or was 
it the fleets of Spain, France or Britain, 
coming to batter at the walls with shot 
and shell ? 

The old town is without a real street, 
and its winding alleys are closed to all 
save pedestrians and little, laden donkeys. 
Many of the houses are built over these 


alleys, up which climb wliitc-clad Arabs 
with slippered feet Blank, whitewashed 
walls line these nariow ways, for the 
houses, like the Arab women, hide their 
beauty. Inside them we should find cool 
courtyards in which fountains play, and 
carven balconies overlooking the en- 
closures. Beautiful tiles cover the walls 
and the plaster is moulded into intricate 
patterns. 

Tlie bazaars of Algiers arc fascinating 
places, in which the old life of the town 
can be seen. The shops are little booths 
raised from the ground, at which the 
owners sit cross-legged waiting for their 
customers. There arc shoemakers’ shops, 
where the wizened craftsmen sit stitching 
at hcel-lcss green slippers, On all sides 
are piles of slippers of every hue, tassellcd 
and embioidered in scarlet and green silk. 

Fair People of the Algeiian Hills 

Here is a jeweller working with such 
tools as were used in Haroun al Raschid's 
Bagdad. There are metal-workers, ham- 
mering brass into the most delightful 
bowls and boxes ; and through the throng 
moves the itinerant water-seller, and the 
Maltese who has wandered up from the 
French town to sell picture postcards 
to tourists. With their usual instinct for 
commerce, the Jews have penetrated 
deeply into the business life of Algiers. 
They own many of the booths, but be- 
cause they are not popular, they generally 
trade under an Arab name. 

From the old town can be seen the 
wooded slopes of the hills, where the 
Kabylcs, or Berber Arabs, live. They are 
a distinct race of people and are the 
descendants of the original inhabitants. 
Many of them are fair. They are farmeis 
and graziers, and on the hillsides are 
fields, pastures and orchards. 

Agnculture is flourishing in Algeria, 
for the French encouiage farming by 
developing irrigation schemes and many 
French farmers have settled there. Tlieie 
are over 8.000 tobacco plantations in the 
country. The fertile part of Algeria is a 
narrow stiip of land bordering the sea; 
farther south there are the high plateaux 
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ALGERIAN GIRLS aie often quite beautiful, as witness this jewel-decked Kabyle who 
so proudly displays the rharms of her person and raiment. This beauty of the women- 
folk — a beauty they lose very early — is not surprising considering the thousands of lovely 
girls who were captured for Algerian harems by the Barbary corsairs in days gone by. 
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There axe many streams running sonth’waxd irom. the Atlas Mountains is ivhy this view of the sandy desert into which southern Algeria 
into the Sahara, but most of them flow underground and the others merges is so chequered with clusters of dark foliage. In other places 
very soon dry up. The subterranean ones can be tapped by means desert soil is rock or hard clay and is entirely barren. Sandhill districts 
of weliSj and wherever there is such a well, palm trees will grow. That are known as the Areg ; the other regions axe the Hammadas. 
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TWO GAILY-CLAD BLACK GIRLS OF THE NORTHERN SAHARA 
The people who dwell in Algeria are of many races. In addition to the native Berbers, 
there are, for instance, Arabs, who came originally from the east, Europeans from the north, 
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LITTLE ARAB WHO ONE DAY MAY LEAD A DESERT CARAVAN 

This small sou ol the desert shows in his taSlltd ""stSpe^cloak 

that is characteristic ol his race. if fs quite possible that his 

and leather shoes prove him to be_the_s^ ^ nn the arduous iourney across the 
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THREE SHAMELESS LITTLE BEGGARS IN A STREET OF TUNIS 


All over the East — and the Barbary States are thoroughly Eastern, in character — we shall 
find that beggars are considered to follow quite a respectable trade. These little urchins 
of Tunis, though they are clad in rags, it i.s true, certainly do not seem to be in want — yet 
they impudently demand alms of all who pass by them. 
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LIKE ALGIERS, TUNISIA’S CAPITAL HAS A NEW TOWN AND AN OLD 
The old quarter of Tunis is picturesque in tlio extreme, with its narrow streets, glorious 
mosques and wondcrlulh'’-stocked bazaars, or souks. Here in the Souk des Etotfe 
we see some of the beaulilul things that we can buy in the dark little shops — hand- 
made rugs, the rich colours ol which do not fade even under an African sun, 


of the Allas mountains, which extend to 
the waste of sand and rugged hills on the 
northern edge of the Sahara Desert. 

Travelling through Algeria, we shall 
see orange groves, cornfields and the 
red-roofed farmhouses of settlers. In 
places we may see herds of camels 
grazing on the hillsides. The Arabian 
came) is u.sed throughout North Africa, 
and without him commerce and travel 
would be almost impossible, though motor- 
cars are being used more and more. 

From Biskra, an oasis noted for its 
beauty, we can take a peep at the desert. 


The town is a great meeting-place for 
the desert people, and if we stay there 
long enough we are almost certain to see 
representatives of all the tribes inhabiting 
the Sahara, Biskra is well-watered by 
underground springs, and hundreds of 
thousands of date-palms grow in the 
neighbourhood. There are half a dozen 
Arab villages in the Biskra oasis, but the 
town itself is a curious mixture of ancient 
and modern. 

In a shady corner we may come upon 
an old marabout, or holy man, tracing 
figures in the sand. He has charms and 
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THE DATE HARVEST is of siiperlati\e unpoitance to llie oasis-dweller, for dates form 
his chief food and are his clrief article of commerce The golden-brown fruit hanging 
m heavy clusters from stems of bright orange are cut clown in October and November, 
and the sorting, storing and packing then keep man, woman and child busy lor weeks. 
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WHITE TUNIS — iums la Hlanchc — lies spiead out below the miiez/m who from 
the gallery of the niinarci linns his face lo the tasl and i alls the Faithful to piayei 
It IS a beautiful city lying beside a shallow lake that is connected by a nairow strait 
with an inlet of the Meditcnaneaii 1 he nuns ol ani leiit Carthago he thiec miles away 


I \ \ 

IN CONSTANTINE, the romaiiticallv situated town that we see in page aogi, we shall 
find many wondeiful examples of Moorish architecture but none will please iis more 
than the building that was formerly the palace of the beys of Constantine with its sunny 
galleries, graceful archob and coloured tiles A lytli century mosque is now the cathedial. 
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TELEGRAPH WIRES LOOK OUT OF PLACE IN ANCIENT TRIPI 

Slender minarets break the monotony oI flat-rooted white washed houses in the 
quarter of Iripoli, the capital of Italy’s colony ol the same name This cobbled 
lined with poky shops, is the Strada della Manna The Alediteiianean washes tl 
walls on the north , the sands of the Saliaia almost touch them on the west 
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RELIC OF ROME’S TRIUMPHANT CAMPAIGN IN TRIPOLI 

Hus four IroiiLed tninTiphd.1 aicli of carvcn marble sUll bcauUtiil lliough hall cleslioved 
IS named alter the Roman Enijieior Maiciis Auielius Its appearance with a wooden 
protective loof is curioiib , oiiginally it was probably half as high again and much moio 
dignified. Tripoli, the Ooa ol the Phoenicians is one ol the oldest cities in Aliica 
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A BEDUIN BEAUTY of Tunis likes many silver ornamenls— great earrings and fibula 
brooches and jewelled necklaces. Often she wears a large part of her husband s capital, 
and as his wealth increases so will the number of silver chains, supporting coins or charms, 
that she fastens to her necklace. Chains may dangle from her brooches as well. 
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amulets— pink coral to avert the evU 
‘ye, the hair of a four-nioiilhs-old baby 
tor ’protection against scorpions, verses 
from the Koran sewn into leather bags, 
and many others. He earns his living by 
selling these charms to the superstitious 
Arabs. Past him hurry energetic 
American tourists, equipped with guide- 
books and sun-glasses, and accompanied 
by a negro in a ragged goatskin cloak. 

When the Phoenician mariners first 
sailed into what is now known as the Gulf 
of Tunis they saw on the horizon the 
symbol of their deity Baal, the Horned 
happy omen, which, wc may be 
sure, was not lost upon the lounclcrs of 
Carthage and Tunis. And to-day the 
pme-clad pinnacle of Bou-Coniein, which 
ia Arabic means " the P'athcr of Two 
Horns,” is the most conspicuous landmark 
on the coast. It is so called because the 
summit is cuived, lonning two horns. 

In the Perfume Bazaar of Tunis 

Tunisia is the most easterly of Franco’s 
African possessions and in many ways it 
resembles Algeria. The wealth of both 
lies in a comparatively narrow strip of 
fertile coastal land, which on the south is 
succeeded by mountainous country and 
desert. Phosphates arc found in Tunis, 
and at Gafsa there arc extensive workings, 
where hundreds of Arabs are employed in 
digging and blasting the precious mineral. 

Tlie white city of Tunis lies on the Bay 
of Tunis, across which, at sunset, the red 
flamingoes fly to their homes among tlic 
reeds. People of all nations rub shoulders 
in its streets and houlevards, and the 
flags of many nations fly upon the ships 
in the harbour. 

In Tunis there is a street as fragrant 
as a flower garden. This is the perfume 
bazaar, where the scent of thousands of 
roses is imprisoned in little crystal phials. 
Each perfumer sits in his little cupboard 
of a shop, which is raised several feet from 
the ground, and the air is heavy with the 
mingled perfumes of orange blossom, 
attar-of-roses and verbena. 

These sellers of perfumes claim descent 
from the Moorish aristocrats who were 


driven from Spain in the fifteenth centurjt 
Often their most treasured heirloom is 
the key of their ancient castle in Spain, 
which, it is to be feared, is sometimes as 
legendary as the proverbial ones. 

One of Africa’s Most Holy Cities 

The Arab shopkeeper is a man of leisure. 
His booth is his bed and there he dozes, 
drinks coffee and prays occasionally. He 
seems indifferent to custom and puts 
more faith in Allah tlian in advertising 
The Jews and the Maltese, on the other 
hand, possess the more modern spirit 
and do not hesitate to pester any likely 
or unlikely cuslomer. But they lack the 
dignity of even the lower-class Arabs, 
who squat alrout in their rags with all the 
dignity ol Biblical patriarchs. 

The city of Kairwan, in Tunisia, is 
considered by Mahomcclans to be one of 
the holiest cities in Africa, being some- 
times known as the "Afiican Mecca,” 
and i.s visited by many pilgiims, Roman 
cities fell that Kairwan might rise, for, 
as it was built soon after the Arab 
conquest, it was largely constructed of 
pillaged Roman masonry. Temple 
cornices are built into its walls, and its 
foundations stones arc the altars from the 
temples of pagan gods. 

Vanished Wealth of Tripoli 

In 191Z, Italy wrested Tripoli from the 
Turks, so thaf, after many centuries, Rome 
once more rules vast stretches of these 
desert sands. Tiipolitania was once one 
of the granaries of Europe. Cornfields 
and olive-groves covered the land. Then, 
like a plague of locusts, came the Arab 
invaders, and Tripoli was a granary no 
more. '' Whence comes this wealth ? ” 
asked an amazed Arab general of a cap- 
tive. “ From this,” answered the man, 
pointing to an olive lying in the dust. 
The conquerors, however, did not profit 
by the lesson, and Tiipolitania, until the 
Italian occupation, was a very poverty- 
stricken country. 

Its capital is Tripoli, which is called 
the " white city ” by the Arabs. Before 
the Italians came the streets were filthy 
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and the inhabitants were afflicted with 
fever and cholera. Now it is as healthy 
a town as any in North Africa. Around 
Tripoli there are many primitive wells, 
where patient oxen, walking backwards 
and forwards, bring to the surface goat- 
skins brimming with water. The great 
curse of agiicultuie is the drifting sand, 
so the gardens of the small farmers have 
each a mud wall to keep out the enemy, 
which would smother the green blades 
even as it has smothered cities. 

Tripoli is very close to the desert. One 
feels the piesencc of the immense Sahara, 
even when one wanders in the streets, 
jostled by dark Sudanese, well-biiUt 
Beduins and all the members of an 
Eastern crowd From some convenient 
vantage point we may espy a string of 
camels afar off. Perhaps they have come 
laden with ostrich feathers or ivory across 
the Libyan desert, which is really a part 
of the vast Sahara 


The Arabs who inhabit these and 
wastes are very different from the pale 
townsfolk of the Algerian cities They are 
a hardy race of wanderers, descendants 
of the fanatical warriors who overwhelmed 
Roman Africa They count their wealth 
in hoiscs, camels and sheep, and move 
from one oasis to another under the 
guidance of a sheik, or head-man. These 
desert wanderers are superstitious and 
very religious. The Senussi, a Mahomedan 
brotherhood, move about the Libyan 
descit preaching the gospel of IMahomet 
They even penetrate into Central Africa, 
where they make many converts 
The Barbary States to-day are emerging 
from the blight which Aiab and Turkish 
misrule has left upon them. In the 
past they have suffered from oppression 
and almost continual waifarc, but now, 
under wiser and more enlightened rule, 
Algeria, Tunisia and Tripoli should legam 
their old high positions. 



II .N .i 

LADIES OF TRIPOLI’S HAREMS ON THEIR WAY TO THE MOSQUE 
Though in many Mahomedan countries the strictness of the rules regarding woman- 
kind ha\e lately been somewhat relaxed, women of the harem in Tripoli must still 
let no one except their husbands gaze upon their face and form. When they pass through 
the streets they must conceal themselves beneath shapeless wraps and dark masks. 
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VANISHING INDIANS OF AMERICA’S FARTHEST SOUTH 

In eariier chapters we have read about the two South American republics 
of Chile and Arqeiitma ; here we are to visit Patagonia and Tieiia del Fiiego, 
which are divided betiveen those stales “ Patagonia " is a somewhat vaguo 
term indicating the most southeily portion of South America. It is mhabitcA 
bv a race of Indians the size of whose feet so surprised the Spanish clisrovererb 
of the land that they called them " Patagonos,” oi " big-fcet " The piincipal 
island of the arclupelago that is separated from Patagonia by the Strait of 
Magellan is Tieria del Fuego — the " Land of Fire." Heie live several tubes 
of Indians, who aie among the most primitive peoples of the world 'I he 
native inhabitants are fast disappearing in Patagonia and Ticrra del Fuego, 
leaving the land to the white slieep-faimeis. 


D own m the southernmost part of 
South America a tragedy is hap- 
pening, though the rest of the 
world knows little about it, and, in its 
struggle for progress, perhaps cares even 
less. A race is dying out. A few hundred 
years hence fragments of crude boats, 
skeletons of wigwams, relics of the bolas 
—a weapon consisting of stone balls 
fastened to a hide or hempen rope — ^will 
be all that remain of a strange wild people, 
who roam over Patagonia, living the life 
of the true nomad, the life of the hunter 
and the savage, which the rest of the 
world is leaving behind. 

The brown-skiniicd races that belong 
to Patagonia and to the bleak rain- 
drenched islands of Tien a del Fuego have 
remained in a primitive state for thousands 
of years, without making any improve- 
ments in their conditions of life or any 
intellectual advancement. 

Patagonia is the name given to au 
extensive region in the south of South 
America and includes Ticrra del Fuego, 
which lies off the most southern point of 
the continent. It is divided between the 
Argentine Republic and Chile. 

One of the World's Tallest Peoples 

Western, or Chilean, Patagonia is moun- 
tainous and rugged, and in some parts 
scarcely a day passes without a fall of 
rain, snow or sleet. A few of the last 
lemnants of the Patagonians proper — 
the Tehuelche Indians — are found here, 
but the majority of these aboriginals live 
in the eastern province, which comes 
under the jurisdiction of Argentina. 


There are two divisions of these Indians, 
speaking the same language but with a 
different accent ; one division ranges over 
the northern pait of the country, the 
other keeps more to the south. TIic 
southern Teliuelches are a splendidly 
built people, being one of the tallest races 
on the face of the earth. They arc expert 
himtcrs and swimmers and possess won- 
derful powers of endurance, being able to 
walk enormous distances without showing 
signs of fatigue. 

Flattening Heads in Patagonia 

The Patagonian skull, next to that ol 
the Lapp, is the shortest in the world 
and singularly flat at the back. This flat- 
ness is partly natural, hut it is also 
arlificially produced by the custom of 
strapping a child's head to a board to 
prevent it wobbling about while the child 
is being carried over the country on 
horseback. The Tchuclches arc always 
oil the move and they always have 
horses, which, first introduced by the 
Spaniarcls, run wild in Patagonia. 
Except lor mantles made of guanaco hide 
— the gUanaco is a species of llama— the 
only articles that the Tehuelclies manu- 
facture are saddles, bridles, stirrups and 
lassos ; and, considering the rough tools 
at their disposal, tliey manufacture them 
remarkably well. 

They encamp wherever good hunting 
is to be obtained, going forth in a body 
to round up the guanacos, which wander 
in herds on the pampa and on the fringes 
of the dense forests clothing the mountain 
sides. The rhea, the South American 
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•TWIXr THE DESERT AND THE SEA 


and the inhabitants were afHicted with 
fever and cholera. Now it is as healthy 
a town as any in North Africa. Around 
Tripoli there are many primitive wells, 
where patient oxen, walking backwards 
and forwards, bring to the surface goat- 
skins brimming with water. The great 
curse of agriculture is the drifting sand, 
so the gardens of the small farmers have 
each a mud wall to keep out the enemy, 
which would smother the green blades 
even as it has smothered cities. 

Tripoli is very close to the desert. One 
feels the presence of the immense Sahara, 
even when one wanders in the streets, 
jostled by dark Sudanese, wcll-butlt 
Beduins and all the members of an 
Eastern crowd. From some convenient 
vantage point we may e.spy a string of 
camels afar off. Perhaps they have come 
laden with ostrich feathers or ivory across 
the Libyan desert, which is really a part 
of the vast Sahara. 


The Arabs who inhabit these arid 
wastes are very different from the pale 
townsfolk of the Algerian cities. They are 
a hardy race of wanderers, descendants 
of the fanatical warriors who overwhelmed 
Roman Africa. They count their wealth 
in horses, camels and sheep, and move 
from one oasis to another under the 
guidance of a sheik, or head-man. These 
desert wanderers are superstitious and 
very relig ious . The Senussi, a Mahomedan 
brotherhood, move about the Libyan 
desert preaching the gospel of Mahomet. 
They even penetrate into Central Africa, 
where they make many conveids. 

The Barbary States to-day are emerging 
from the blight which Arab and Turkish 
misrule has left upon them. In the 
past tliey liave suffered from oppression 
and almost continual warfare, but now, 
under wiser and more enlightened rule, 
Algeria, Tunisia and Tripoli should regain 
their old higli positions. 



LADIES OF TRIPOLI’S HAREMS ON THEIR WAY TO THE MOSQUE 
Though in many Mahomedan countries the strictness of the rules regarding woman- 
kind have lately been somewhat relaxed, women of the harem in Tripoli must still 
let no one except their husbands gaze upon tlieir face and form. When they pass through 
the streets they must conceal themselves beneath shapeless wraps and dark masks. 
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VANISHING INDIANS OF AMERICA'S FARTHEST SOUTH 

In earlier chapters we have read about the two South American republics 
of Chile and Argentinri ; here we are to visit Patagonia and Ticvni del Fuego, 
which are divided between those states. “ Patagonia ” is a somewhat vagus 
term indicating the most southerlj' portion of South America. It is inhabited 
bv a race of Indians the size of whose feet so surprised the Spanish discoverers 
of the land that thej' called them " Patagones," or " big-ieet." The principal 
island of the archipelago that is separated from Patagonia b^ the Strait of 
Magellan is Tierra del Fuego — ^the " Land of Fire." Here live several tribes 
of Indians, who are among the most primitive peoples of the world. The 
native inhabitants arc fast disappearing in Patagonia and Tierra del Fuego, 
leaving the land to the white sheep-farmers. 


iO\VN in the southernmost part of 
South America a tragedy is hap- 
pening, though the rest of the 
world knows little about it, and. in its 
struggle for progress, perhaps cares even 
less. A race is dying out. A few hundred 
years hence fragments of crude boats, 
skeletons of wigwams, relics of the bolas 
—a weapon consisting of stone balls 
fastened to a hide or hempen rope — ^will 
be all that remain of a strange wild people, 
who roam over Patagonia, living the life 
of the true nomad, the life of the hunter 
and the savage, which the rest of the 
world is leaving behind. 

The brown-skinned races that belong 
to Patagonia and to the bleak rain- 
drenched islands of Tierra del Fuego have 
remained in a primitive state for thousands 
of years, without making any improve- 
ments in their conditions of life or any 
intellectual advancement. 

Patagonia is the name given to an 
extensive region in the south of South 
America and includes Tierra del Fuego, 
which hes off the most southern point of 
the continent. It is divided between the 
Argentine Republic and Chile, 

One of the World's Tallest Peoples 

Western, or Chilean, Patagonia is moun- 
tainous and rugged, and in some parts 
scarcely a day passes without a fall of 
rain, snow or sleet. A few of the last 
remnants of the Patagonians proper — 
the Tehuelche Indians — are found here, 
hut the majority of these aboriginals live 
in the eastern province, which conies 
under the jurisdiction of Argentina. 


There are two divisions of these Indians, 
speaking the same language hut with a 
different accent ; one division ranges over 
the northern part of the country, the 
other keeps more to the south. The 
southern Tehuelchcs are a splendidly 
built people, being one of the tallest races 
on the face of the earth. They are expert 
hunters and swimmers and possess won- 
derful powers of endurance, being able to 
walk enormous distances without showing 
signs of fatigue. 

Flattening Heads in Patagonia 

The Patagonian skull, nc.xt to that ol 
the Lapp, is the shortest in tlie world 
and singularly fiat at the hack. This flat- 
ness is partly natural, but it is also 
ai-tilicially produced by the custom of 
strapping a child's head to a board to 
prevent it wobbling about while the child 
is being carried over the country on 
horseback, The Tehuelchcs are always 
on the move and they always have 
horses, which, first introdneed by the 
Spaniards, run wild in Patagonia. 
Except for mantles made of guanaco hide 
—the guanaco is a .species of llama— the 
only articles that the Tchuelches manu- 
facture are saddles, bridles, stirrups and 
lassos ; and, considering the rough tools 
at their disposal, they manulaclure them 
remarkably well. 

They encamp wherever good hunting 
is to be obtained, going forth in a body 
to round up the guanacos, which wander 
in herds on the pampa and on the fringes 
of the dense forests clothing the mountain 
sides. The rhea, the South American 
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FUR-CLAD ARCHERS OF TIERRA DEL FUEGO, A LAND OF FOREST AND MOUNTAIN VEILED IN RAIN 
The Indians -viho dwell m Tienra del Fuego — the Land of Fire — wrap quite naked ei en m winter they often wear nothing under their 
themseh es up verv^ w axmlv in guanaco slans, for the climate of this cloaks of skins Thej are Ona Indians, kinsmen of tlie Telmelches 
big island l^mg off the southernmost tip ot America is cold and wet. and. like them, are tall Their weapons are bows and arrows, and 
the w arm summer being i erj' short Then the natii es go about they paint their faces w ith bands and spots of red, w lute and black. 





PROUD PATAGONIAN WEARER OF PREPOSTEROUS TRINKETS 
The Andes, that great mountain chain of South America, separates Chilean Patagonia 
from the Patagonia of Argentina Silver is mined tlicre and is used to make the adoriv 
meiits of the Indians Tins old -woman has gigantic eai rings of this precious metal , 
the younger woman is content with smaller ones, but -wears a large silver brooch 


ostrich, IS then quarry as well, and they 
will dispose of the feathers to white 
traders , but the skin of the guanaco is 
their most valuable possession They not 
only sell but also wear it, turning the 
fleece inside Men and women dress 
very much alike, with, first, an under- 
garment, then one of these warm fur 
mantles and boots of skm 


Their faces aie round, and their expres- 
sion IS usually good-hiimoiiied Their 
eyes are dark and very earnest in expres 
Sion, noses flat, mouths large and rather 
thick-hpped Their complexion is a 
reddish oi yellowish blown, and their hair 
IS thick, coarse, glossy and ]et-black and 
worn long Some of the men remove 
every hair on the face, even their eyebrows 
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PATAGONIA AND THE “LAND OF FIRE" 


Eastern, or Argentine, Patagonia con- 
sists of high, undulating tablelands, rising 
one above the other, with valleys and 
ravines in between. Nothing much will 
grow on the heights, except coarse grass 
and stunted bushes, because of the lieice 
winds that sweep across them from the 
west One barren region near the coast 
IS known as " The Devil’s Country ” 
Several wastes of this description aic 
washed by the Atlantic, consequently 
voyagers sailing past came to the con- 
clusion that the whole of Patagonia was 
little better than a deseit Exploration 
has proved, however, that, although it is 
far horn fertile, it has lagoons, sti earns 
and spiings, and that the giound along 
the margins of its rivers is capable of 


cultivation To the east of the Andes 
the land is particiilaily fertile , lush forests 
have sprung up, attaining to luxurious 
growth in the moist atmosphere 

The white man has started to civilize 
Patagonia comparatively recently Several 
pioneers, who went there yeais ago in 
quest of gold, settled down and took to 
sheep or cattle breeding Others have 
followed their example The greatest 
difficulty with which they have to contend 
is lack of communication Journeys fiom 
inland settlements to the coast take weeks 
or even months, and water is scarce on the 
baircn plains, which are crossed only by 
lough tracks 

Yet the white man is overcoming these 
problems by degrees, though the work is 



HORSES NEED TO BE STRONG IN THE LAND OF THE ‘‘BIG FEET” 
There weie no horses m South America until the white man introduced them, but now 
there are thousands upon thousands, and the natives aie all expert riders and will 
never walk if they can help it The three young Patagonians who are shown heie 
sharing a mount between them are the sons of a Tehuolche cacique, or chief 
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PATAGONIA AND THE “LAND OF FIRE 


aiduous and never-ceasing. The natives 
are often employed on the ranches and 
iive a life of diudgery under miserable 
conditions. 

The archipelago in the south consists 
of a mass of islands, Tierra del Fuego being 
the laigest. Between these islands the sea 
winds in narrow channels, shut in by steep, 
black mountainous walls that soar up to- 
w'ard the sky, their summits capped with 
snow. No storm can come here, the open 
sea IS never sighted, the waters are as 
smooth as glass, and there aie numerous 
inlets and harbours, coves and beaches, 
with a background of forest. 

Over all hangs a pall of rain, a cold, 
penetrating fog ; it is rarely that one 
catches a glimpse of blue sky or a shaft 
of sunlight. Few sea-birds haunt these 
sheltered waters. The reason is not 
difficult to find, for a tube of Indians 
roves the sliores, pulling their canoes 
between the echoing, precipitous walls. 
These people have been taking and 


eating the eggs of sea-birds for so lon^ 
that at last the sea-birds, like the Indians 
themselves, are becoming extinct, leaving 
behind a weird, melancholy silence. 

There are three tribes of Indians in 
Tierra del Fuego. Those just mentioned 
are called the Alaculofs. The Yahgans 
belong to parts of Chile, to Cape Horn and 
the outer archipelago ; and the Ona tribe 
is found on the main island. 

As with the rest of Patagonia, Tierra 
del Fuego is divided politically between 
Argentina and Chile, and e.xptnments 
in sheep-farming are being made there 
The wide tracts of land on the main island 
used to be overrun with guanacos, which 
the Indian hunted. Now sheep have ousted 
the guanacos, so it is not surprising that 
the Indian should feel himself justified 
in taking the sheep instead. 

He would steal one or two at first, but 
as the irate farmer immediate!}' rallied 
his neighbours — one’s nearest neighbour 
may live fifty miles away in Tierra del 



Ho^al Gtijgiapiilcal Socidli 

HOW GOODS ARE TRANSPORTED OVER PATAGONIA’S TABLELANDS 


Most of Patagonia is composed of a senes of plateaux that rise up m huge steps from 
the Atlantic to the distant Andes. These districts, though very hot and dry, are excellent 
There are few railways and the roads are very poor, so transport is 
difncult. Even with tliree mules it is not easy to drive a wagon over the tablelands. 
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Ilo^al Ccogiaplui'a.l Sonoly 

FUEGIAN CATTLE BROWSING CLOSE TO THE WATER’S EDGE 
There is a nairow strip of plain bcLween Beagle Channel and the inoniitains of southern 
Tiorra del Fuego which has been found to piOMclc good pasture foi cattle. In the 
norlli ol the island there are also sheep ranches, and barley and oats aie grown. IngiiiLe 
and gold have both been discovered but so lai fanning has pioved the most piofitable, 


fuego — and raided the Indian camp, 
bent on bloodshed, the Indian thought if 
he were going to take a risk he nnglit as 
well make it woith while, and accoidingly 
rounded up whole flocks, storing the meat 
m the icy water of a glacier torienl. 

Most of the Fuegians show a curious 
dispropoi tion of size between the de- 
velopment of the body and the legs 
They spend so much time in their canoes 
or crouched by then fires that, though the 
trunk is well developed and the arms are 
long and muscular, the legs arc olten thin 
and crooked In such a cold climate hres 
are the principal consolation ; they even 
have them in the bottoms ol their canoes 

Wandering along the shores in family 
groups, they have no idea ol communal 
or productive life, but live mainly on 
shelt-fish They pitch their camps in the 
shelter ot a forest, constructing huts 
of flexible sticks shaped to a circle and 
fastened with tough, grass-like plants 
The huts are covered with skins and leaves 
Theie is no comfort in these dwellings, for 
a man cannot stand upright in them and 
they are filled with the smoke of the lire. 


When they have eaten all the mussels 
they can find and such other food as comes 
their way, lliey pass on, abandoning all 
their goods, except their big skins, for 
they never think ot making provision for 
the morrow. If a stranded whale is dis- 
covered, families will come from all direc- 
tions and fca.sl on it till not a particle 
icmains to be devoured. 

Their weapons are of the ciiidest ; the 
bow and arrow have dropped out of use 
and nothing has taken their place. They 
use only harpoons of bone, slings foi 
killing birds — a practice in which the 
women are particularly skilled — and heavy 
clubs made from the root of the tepii. 

The women do most of the hard work, 
pulling the canoes and wading for horns in 
icy water gathering mussels. They iicvei 
live to a great age, nor do the men, and 
they have no notion how old they are, 
for they cannot count beyond three. 
Any number over three is described as 
much, or many. 

No people have such small resources 
as the Fuegians, and their lives are full 
of hardship. It is not surprising that 
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Eoyal GODgvaplilRal Society 

MOUNTAIN, TREE AND WATER IN THE RAIN-SOAKED “LAND OF FIRE" 


Charles Darwin, during his famous voyage on the Beagle, visited Tiorra del Fuego in 
1834. He might well have been referring to this scene near Lapalaia in the south when he 
described a characteristic view as " irregular chains of hills mottled with patches of snow, 
deep yellowish-green valleys, and arms of the sea intersecting the land.” 
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TREE-SHADED ROAD IN AMERICA’S FARTHEST SOUTH 

Tierra del Fuego is not so inhospitable as it appears at hrst, nor is its climate quite as severe 
as its earliest explorers stated. In the north are wide plains like those of Patagonia, 
where sheep and cattle are reared ; elsewhere enormous forests make lumbering profitable. 
This road through the beech woods looks like a planted avenue. 
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PATAGONIA AND 


THE “LAND OF FIRE" 



SUPERSTITIOUS YAHGAN MAKING A CHARM 
The Yahgans of Tierra del Fuego are very different from the 
Onas (see page 2349), for they are often under five feet 
111 height. They are a more debased people, are very 
superstitious and lead lives of extraordinary hardship. 


few of their children survive. Attempts 
have been made to dvOize them, hut as 
soon as they are brought under a roof 
and put into civdized garb, they die, being 
especially liable to catch consumption and 
pneumonia. 

Strangely enough, although the different 
tribes lead similar lives, they do not have 
the same language ; but in each case it 
IS hoarse and guttural, and they have an 
uncanny way of speaking to each other 
without making a sound. They used to 
build their canoes without tools, burning 
a tree down to a single plank and 
scraping off the charred edges with a 
sharp shell. Some of them, however, use 
axes now. The smoke of a fire is their 


means of signalling, and this 
smoke caused the discoverers 
of the island to call it the 
“ Land of Fire.” 

At one time the only garment 
the Fuegians wore was a 
square mantle made of seal 
skins or sea-otter fur ; but 
nowadays they dress in all 
sorts of odds and ends — shawls, 
pieces of blanket and ragged 
jeiseys, evidences of their 
dealings with white men. Like 
the Patagonians, they are fond 
of ornaments, though theirs 
are mostly of shell and bone, 
while the Patagonians love 
trinkets of silver. 

The Patagonians are super- 
stitions and have their own 
primitive religious beliefs, but 
the Indians of Tierra del 
Fuego have no religion, and 
only Icnow an overwhelming 
fear of the forces of Nature. 
One of the lowest races on 
earth, they seem to be bereft 
of idealism, ambition and all 
domestic instincts, even of 
affection for their young. The 
children have never learned 
to play ; they are pretty, as 
babies, with eyes as blue as 
a kitten's, but they soon 
develop grave, earnest count- 
enances like their elders, and their teeth, 
so fine in youth, decay early. 

Only when they gather round a fire 
do they forget, in its cheerful glow, the 
endless struggle they have to live, and the 
damp discomfort of their daily lives. Their 
numbers dwindle every year, and pre- 
sently both the island of Tierra del Fuego 
and Patagonia will be occupied entirely 
by white people. But that network of 
smaller mountainous islands will be of no 
use to anybody and will remain silent 
and desolate, haunted by the memory of 
vanished sea-birds and of poor savages 
who could not grow up with the world, 
and so faded away into that yesterday to 
which they really belonged. 
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NEW ZEALAND'S SUNNY ISLES AND PATRIOTIC PEOPLE 

The great Dutch sailor Tasman discovered the islands oX New Zealand 
in idL- them their name ; but these lands of tlie South Pacific 

are moio akin to Britain than to the Netherlands. In mountain, lake and 
1 dim , the soenerv is very like that of the noitli of England and Scotland, and 
the New Zealanders, who aic chiefly Scottish in their origin, aie even more 
patrinticallv Biitish than the inhabitants of Biitain themselves. When 
compaiing New Zealand with Biitam, we minst not foiget that it docs not 
siiffci fiom sudden changes of tempeiaturc ; that it is much .sunnier ; and that 
there is no " Black Coiintiy.” In an cailier chapter we read about the 
Maoiis, who weie the inhabitants of the islands when the fiist white men 
ai rived ; hero we, shall lead of the white New Zcalandeis and of how they 
live in the beautiful land of “ The Long White Cloud.” 


I N 1642 the great Dutch navigator 
Abel Jansen Tasman discovered 
New Zealand, and in the eighteenth 
centmy it was visited several tunes by 
the adveiiLuious explorer Captain Cook. 
The first attempt at colonization was 
made in 1825, but it was unsuccessful. 
Whaling stations, however, were estab- 
lished at scveial places on the coast. 

In 1S40 the town of Wellington was 
founded on North Island, and thus began 
another Biitish colony. After many 
hardships and disappointments, the great 
promise of this new land was recognized, 
and It was adniinisLcrcd at first as part 
of the Australian colony of New South 
Wales It later became a separate 
colony, and in igoy its designation was 
changed to the Dominion of New Zealand. 

The two main islands of New Zealand 
are situated in the South Pacific, 
twelve hundred miles south-east of the 
Austialian continent. Together they are 
slightly smaller than Great Britain and 
Ireland, but, although so small. New 
Zealand’s power and influence extend far 
beyond her own shores, for she governs 
01 has part shaie in the control of islands 
and seas extending almost horn the 
Equator to the Antarctic legions. 

Sport for Fisher and Hmier 

It is doubtful if any country in the 
world possesses such lovely and varied 
sceneiy within such a limited area, and 
this wonderful scenery, together with good 
hunting and fishing, brings to New Zealand 
touiists and sportsmen in increasing 


numbers each year, Tlie rivers are large 
and swift, and in many places they have 
carved deep beds out of the rocky suiface, 
making goiges of wild beauty. One 
river, the Waikato, in North Island, is 
220 miles in length, and the Clutlia Rivei 
in the South Island is also more than 200 
miles long. 

Beautiful Mountains and Foiests 

South Island is more monnlainons than 
North Island, and the long chain of the 
Sonthorn Alps, which runs down its entire 
length, has an immense number of rugged 
and lofty peaks and ridges. The slopes 
of the A1]3s aie covered with beautiful 
forests, which reach nearly to the snow- 
line, and it is to the grandeur of these 
forest-clad, snow-capped peaks that New 
Zealand owes much of its magnificent 
scenery. The climate of New Zealand, 
although hcaltliicr, is not unlike that of 
Great Britain, which is lathcr siii prising 
when one considers that New Zealand is 
nearly a thousand miles in length, and 
has many high mountain chains in- 
fluencing its climate. 

Not counting the Maoris, the original 
inhabitants, who are dealt with in an 
earlier chapter, there arc very tew people 
in the whole of New Zealand who aie not 
British by birth or of British parentage. 
Visitors to the Dominion often think that 
the people are more truly Biitish than 
their cousins of the Motherland, All 
New Zealanders think of Britain as 
" Home.” though they may never have 
seen the Mother Country ; and the sligos 
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Rotorua, a little town of about 3,000 inhabitants, is situated in North springs and pools of boiling mud and water. The water of some of 
Island and is a delightful place, -with tree lined streets and well-kept the lakes is ice-cold in some places and very hot in others , in some 
gardens. It is the centre of a distnct 150 miles m length and 20 wide, regions the eartli quivers and rumbles almost incessantly. Despite 
tiiroughout which are to be found volcanic mountains, geysers, mmeral these volcamc activities, the scenery of the region is very beautiful. 
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diameter of five feet, such giants must be very, very old, 
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LOADING CUT STALKS OF THE NEW ZEALAND FLAX 
Phormium lenax, a specie? of flax, is found only in New Zealand and the Norfolk 
Islands. The plant is most useful to the settlors, for from it they obtain e.xcelleut material 
for making string and rope. A large industry has been established for preparing the 
fibre foi home use and lor export. The Maoris used it for many purposes. 

which trade between New Zealand and Fine, wide and straight loads make 

Great Britain aie generally known as motoring a delight, and the cinemas, 

the " Home boats ” theatres and hotels rank with the best in 

Although intensely loyal to the British Europe. Eveiy New Zealander, by cable, 

Clown, the New Zealander loves his own wiicless, books and papers, keeps himsell 

country passionately, and if he leaves it, in constant touch with the world’s pro- 

he always, after a time, longs to come gress, and particularly with that of the 

back to his islands in the South Pacific. British Empire. 

He can never forget the clear air, beautiful The Dominion of Now Zealand is 
forests and the blue, white and green usually regarded as consisting of two islands 

mountains of his homeland. — ^thc North and the South — although more 

New Zealand’s four largest cities are properly it includes also the small Stewart 

Auckland, Wellington, Christchurch and Island, and for ah. practical purposes 

Dunedin, and they are cities that well several others. The two chief islands aie 

illustrate the high state of prosperity and divided into provinces, of which Auckland 

civilization to which the country has is the most northerly. Owing to native 

attained since the days of the old whaling wais and the natme of the country, this 

stations. In these centres we shall find piovincc at one time was not so wcU- 

the most modern systems of water-supply developed as the otheis, but now fine 

and electric-lighting, electric trams and roads and railways run to the very north 

up-to-date motor-buses. Beautiful and through lovely orchards and vineyards, 

stately public buildings have been erected, where oranges, limes, olives, grapes and 

and well-laid-out parks and gardens give the more humble apples and pears flourish, 

an air of eternal freshness to the cities. In this province are the gigantic trees 
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B -N.A 

ONE OF THE GEYSERS AT WHAKAREWAREWA IN NORTH ISLAND 
Whakatewarewa ia a acene oi volcanic activity near Lake Rotomahana. There are many 
geysers here, and some of them eject huge columns of water at fixed intervals with the 
regularity of clockwork. Tho wonderful Waimgangu geyser, which is also near Lake 
Rotomahana, has discharged a column of water and mud more than one thousand feet high. 


known as the Kauri pines, from which 
varnish and gum are obtained. Auckland, 
the capital of the province, is the largest 
city in New Zealand and is blessed with a 
beautiful and large harbour, where stately 
sailing ships and liners can anchor. 

On the west of North Island is the 
Taranaki province, where arc found many 
of the best and most up-to-date dairy 
farms in the Dominion. Butter and 
farm produce are exported from the fine 
town and port of New Plymouth. In 
the extreme south of North Island 
is the city of Wellington, capital of the 
Dominion and the scat of government. 
Wellington faces the strait dividing the 
two islands and is the outlet for all the 
varied produce of Wellington province. 
A service of steamers connects the two 
islands, and these ferry-steamers, which 
run from Wellington to Nelson and 
Picton, are some of the most luxurious 
and up-to-date in the world. 

Christchurch, a city built on a plain 
in South Island, is rapidly becoming the 
principal manufacturing town of New 


Zealand. From Christchurch we pass, 
by the Grand Trunk Railway, through 
the great cereal growing and sheep- 
grazing plains of Canterbury, and from the 
windows of the train we can see vast 
flocks of the finest sheep in the world. 

The chief sources of wealth in New Zea- 
land are agriculture and stock-breeding, 
and the New Zealand farmers are fine and 
healthy men. Because of the varieties 
of soil and climate, the country is able to 
produce nearly all kinds of vegetables 
and fruit, from mangold wurzels to grapes 
and oranges. It also produces an im- 
mense amount of fine wheat and, as land 
is still cheajo and plentiful, newcomers 
from the Mother Country are stiU wanted 
to help cultivate the land. Though the 
New Zealand Government is not able to 
give land to immigrants quite free of 
charge, it helps them with grants of money 
and free advice. 

To-day the Dominion is one of the chief 
sources of supply of important foodstuffs 
for Great Britain. Butter, cheese and 
frozen ■ meat fill the holds of the cargo 
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STEAM ISSUING FROM THE DRAGON’S MOUTH, NORTH ISLAND 


The Dragon’s hlouth is one of the many fumaroles in the thermal region of North Island. 
This region was a Maori centre and .stronghold long before New Zealand was colonized 
by white men and, as we can see in pages ^192 and 493, the Maoris still nse the hot springs 
for cooking and bathing as they have done for centuries. 
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SNOW-CLAD PEAKS AND GREEN PALMS BESIDE STILL WATERS 


]\Iucli of the scenery both in North and South Island is very beautiful. Nowhere is there 
any lack of ram, and on South Island we may stand in a grove of palms and see the peaks 
of the Southern Alps, some of which are clad in eternal snow. On the south coast 
of South Island are wonderful fjords that rival m beauty those of Norway. 
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ROAD THROUGH THE DAN O’CONNELL RANGE IN SOUTH ISLAND 
Not far from Queenstown, winch stands beside the beautiful Lake Wakatipu, tins road 
has been cut along the side of a precipitous mountain Fiona the road the travellers can 
look down upon the valley many hundreds of feet below. South Island is the most 
mountainous portion of New Zealand , railway and road construction is theiefore difficult. 
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SIMPLE HOME OF A SETTLER IN AN UNDEVELOPED LAND 
At first the settler’s home is usually a neat, wooden bungalow having a corrugated iron 
roof and two or three rooms. As more land is cleared and Ins crops become larger, so he 
may provide himself with a bigger home. Though the population of New Zealand is very 
scattered, nearly all the settlers have neighbours within a reasonable distance. 

boats bound for the Mother Country. In nearly every butcher’s shop in Eng- 
From the earliest days the sturdy pioneer land can be seen the sign “ Prime Cantei- 

scttlers have been keenly interested bury Lamb,” which means that the butcher 

in the breeding of sheep and cattle is selling mutton which was fattened on 

of the finest types. Now, as we read the luxurious grass of this distant plain 

in the chapter ” Shepherds and Their of New Zealand. The New Zealanders 

Flocks,” sheep-breeding has grown to take full advantage of the wonderful 

be one of the chief industries of the cold-storage system of transport, which 

New Zealander. A strict Government ensures that when the produce is unloaded 

inspection of stock always keeps the in London it is as fresh as on the day it 

quality of the meat for export up to was packed in New Zealand 

a high standard. The poultry industry has been growing 

Most of the cattle are to be found in steadily, and many an egg is eaten in 

North Island, and on the east side of Britain which was laid in New Zealand. 

South Island is the vast Canterbury Plain, The farmers aU co-operate to maintain 

over 150 miles long and 40 miles broad, a lair and steady price for their goods, 

which is one huge grazing-ground for and the Government does aU it can to 

sheep. Here we may see some of the most help the fanners. 

up-to-date and interesting sheep-farms Labour is fairly cheap, and wonderful 
in the world, All the year round there is modern agricultural implements do much 

something interesting to see— lambing, of the hard work. The cows on very 

dipping and sheanng, or the weighing and many farms are milked by means of elab- 

cording of the thick fleeces. orate hygienic, labour-saving machinery. 
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It wc go into a cowshed in New 
Zealand we shall be pleasantly surprised 
to see how remarkably clean all the walls 
and floors are kept, some even being lined 
with white tiles like a bath-room. 

Not only does New Zealand send ns 
food, but it also buys from us those articles 
which it does not produce in sufficient 
quantities for its own needs, such as 
motors, electrical machineTy, cotton goods, 
clothes, sugar, tea and cigarettes. This 
anangement benefits the Mother Country 
both ways, as well as helping New Zealand. 
People who have worked out the exact 
export and import figures say that each 
person living in New Zealand buys nearly 
nineteen pounds’ worth of British goods 
every year. 

New Zealand is a country with vast 
natural resources. For instance, millions 
of acres are covered with huge forests 
containing valuable timber. The State 
Forest Service looks after the trees and 
sees that new ones arc always being 
planted in order that the supply of 
timber may be maintained. The New 
Zealand lumberers are so quick and skilful 
in cutting down huge trees that visitors 
watch them working in the forests with 


amazement and admiration. Land in 
some of the lumber regions is so valuable 
that it is worth more than ;^5oo an acre. 

One of the most valuable possessions 
of the Dominion is the wonderful supply 
of hydraulic power available from the 
rivers. This is utilized to generate 
electricity for lighting and cooking. This 
method of using water power is termed 
“hydro-electric," and it is thought that 
in a few years New Zealand wiU. lead the 
world in this system of power production, 
for the conditions are ideal for building 
vast power-stations. 

The hilly and mountainous natuie of a 
large part of New Zealand has a great 
effect on the rainfall and, therefore, on 
agriculture. About one-tenth of North 
Island is mountainous, but it is to South 
Island that we must go to see the really 
high mountains. The rocky backbone 
of the Southern Alps has huge peaks. One, 
Mount Cook, or Aorangi — " The Sky 
Piercer ” of the Maoris — is more than 
twelve thousand feet high. 

Except for flat expanses here and 
there, the whole country is rolling and 
undulating and is covered with splendid 
forests. Much of the less useful timber is 



GOLD-DREDGE IN OPERATION NEAR HOKITIKA IN SOUTH ISLAND 
Gold was discovered on the west coast of South Island in 1864, and the district of West- 
land, in which Hokitika is situated, is one of the most important gold-mining areas in 
the island. The dredge is operated by electricity, the power being generated at Lake 
Kanieri. The largest mine of the Dominion is at Waiki, North Island. 
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BUSH-BORDERED SECTION OF THE OLD NORTH ROAD, NORTH ISLAND 

Before the coming of the railways the North Road was one of the mam highways on 
North Island, but now it is little used by hcavj" vehicles and has degenerated into a 
narrow track, that is in danger of being completely obscured by the encroaching bush 
In the more remote districts of New Zealand many ol the roads are very rough. 
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BEAUTIFUL TREE FERNS GROWING IN THE BUSH, SOUTH ISLAND 

New Zealand has been called a " Land of Ferns " owing to the numerous species to be 
found there The topmost fronds of the gi aceful tree fern may be from twenty-eight to 
forty feet above the ground and reveal beautiful shades of green, brown, gold and silver. 
Giant trees, delicate mosses and flowering slirubs add to the beauty of the bush. 
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Now Zealand Oovt. 

YOUNG SHEPHERDS URGING THEIR FLOCK ACROSS A STREAM 
Children in New Zealand become self-reliant at an early age, and it is not an uncommon 
thing to see a flock of sheep being herded along a track by a boy. The young shepherd 
in the foreground is riding with bare legs and his feet scarcely reach the stirrups ; but he 
could probably ride a horse bareback as soon as he could walk. 
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being cleared lo make grassland for sheep 
and cattle. The clearing of a tract of land 
is very interesting. The big trees are 
killed by being " ring-barked,” a complete 
circle being cut through the outer and inner 
bark so that the sap is unable to nse and 
nourish the tree. Smaller trees and bushes 
are cut down and burnt, the ashes serving 
as a dressing for the grass, which is sown 
by the settlers. 

Happy Outdoor Life of the Children 

Children grow up strong and healthy 
in New Zealand, because they lead out- 
door hves. They have good schools, 
also, winch arc assisted by the State. No 
one need be ignorant, because many of 
the best schools are quite free, and clever 
boys can win scholarships which will 
enable them to go to the New Zealand 
University, which coiresponds to the 
O.xford and Cambridge universities. 

The New Zealanders endeavour lo make 
the children as strong and healthy as 
possible. Theie is a regular medical 
inspection, and some schools have a 
dental service which sees that the teeth 
of the pupils are kept clean. Games and 
physical drill play a great part in the 
day's programme at aU schools. 

One of the most amazhig and interesting 
features of New Zealand is what is known 
as the thermal district, where there are 
volcanic mountains, geysers and boiling 
.springs. The heart of this strange region 
is Rotorua. The district is a strip of 
table-land more than i,ooo feet above 
sea-level, 150 miles in length and 20 
miles wide. It is scattered throughout with 
volcanic mountains and dotted with lakes 
and spouting geysers, thousands of boiling 
springs and pools of water and mud. 

Where the Earth Quakes and Pools Boil 

It is possible to spend weeks exploring 
regions where the ground rumbles and 
quakes under foot, and where geysers of 
water or mud shoot huge columns of 
steaming liquid into the air, sending 
clouds of vapour rolling over the rocks. 
Some of the pools are ice-cold and others 
are boiling hot. 


Rotorua is the central spa, whither 
patients come to bathe in the immense 
variety of mineral waters. A strange 
feature of this wonderful distiict is the 
vegetation, which grows unharmed by the 
strong chemical vapours and hot water. 
There are hiUs and valleys covered with 
flowers and trees, fern glades and gorges 

Leaving the strange Rotorua district, 
we might visit the mountam'; — ^mountains 
which resemble those of Switzerland and 
which are almost as popular among 
mountaineers. One peak in North Island, 
Egmont, is as stately and beautiful as 
Japan’s lovely Fujiyama. In contrast with 
the mountains, there are rolling, grassy 
downs like tho^e of England, and around 
the coast are beautiful holiday resorts 
which are nearly always fiUed with holiday- 
makers, who .swim and bask in the sun 
while the children play on the beaches. 

The chief pastimes of the New 
Zealanders arc hunting and fishing. Game 
is abundant in many parts. Deer of 
various kinds have been introduced and 
are acclimatising. No other country 
offers such fine trout fishing as New 
Zealand, the lakes and rivers having been 
slocked with this fish. The sea also 
provides plenty of sport for rod and line, 
and here huge swoidhsh, kingfish and 
marko sharks provide excitement. 

Hard Work, Games and Prosperity 

Although the New Zealander is very 
hard-working, spare moments are spent 
out of doors, and the young men e.xcel 
at games which are typically Biitish 
Rugby is the national sport, and the 
famous " All Blacks ” and Maoii teams 
which have visited Great Britain have 
exhibited exceptional skill. Association 
football, hockey, tennis, cricket, rowing, 
polo, golf, bowls, lacrosse and, in fact, all 
the British games are played with zest 

There is always something interesting 
and new to sec in this great little country. 
New Zealand is a wonderful land with un- 
limited resources and could support nine 
more persons to every one of its present 
inhabitants, so that it offers splendid 
opportunities to those who go there. 
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E N 

FROM THE PARTHENON, the temple of Atlienc, which is situated upon the summit of 
the Acropolis, we can look clown upon, modem Athens. The temple was built hetween piy and 
438 B.C., and IS the most perfect monument of ancient Greek art. It remained almost 
intact until 16S7, when it was seriously damaged by the explosion of a powder magazine. 

R6 
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Where Beauty Reigns in Ruins 

ATHENS AND ITS VESTIGES OF A GLORIOUS PAST 

In ancient times Athens was the most famous of the cities of Giccee and to dav 
it IS the capital ul the modem state that beats the ancient name of (iieeee 
hut its gloij lies maml> m the past 1 lom the marble nims of the Parthenon 
winch erowms the tcropohs hill we look dovm upon the buildings of the 
modem city and sigh for the beauty that has been lost to the woi Id in the 
destruction of the ancient buildings of Athens Yet loaers of ait and students 
of history will tind in the city a sonice of endless joy and c\en the oidinaiy 
e isitoi can hai dly fail to be fascinated by this pleasant city and its fine situation , 
w'lncli has been said to rival that of Naples 


W E could, if we SO desired, tiavel all 
the way to Athens by tiain 
jolting into a vast modem station 
at the end of our jouiney in so common- 
place a manner that we should lind it 
exceedingly difficult to believe oui selves 
actually in tlie famous city xvhose history 
1., as gloiious as that of the gieatcst 
cmpiie But let us lather make pait of 
the journey m a steamer, which wc shall 
imagine is now cliuining tluougli the 
bright blue waters of the Saiomc Gulf 
We pass a tiny gieeii islet ci owned with 
the nuns of an ancient temple , beyond is 
ilount Ilymcttus, whence, long ago, 
honey vas bi ought to the Athenian 
market— honey so fragiant that poets 
wrote 111 praise of it 

Let us keep our eyes fixed on the land, 
for presently wc see in the distance, across 
dull green ticcs, the ivoiy-tinted pillars of 
the Parthenon s Landing on the huge, flat 
rock of the Acropolis At its base aie 
the white buildings of the modem city of 
Athens Before long, our ship is in the 
liaiboui of the Piraeus, the port of Athens, 
and we are ready to disembark 

Modem Ships of Ancient Pattern 

Much that we see is modern and 
familiar , theie are steamboats and tugs, 
wharves and warehouses, for the Piiaeiis 
IS Itself a large and bustling town Many 
of the ships mooicd to the quays aic small, 
gaudily painted boats with large sails 
These remind us that, in about 500 B c , 
ships of much the same type traded with 
the Piraeus, for by that tune it was 
already the port of Athens 
But we cannot delay any longer by the 
waterside, for a train is waiting to take us 


to Athens — a distance of about fix^e miles 
We imght go by road in a motor 01 hoise- 
cairiage, but if we did so we should be 
smothered m the dust that lies thick 
eveiywherc Befoic we have been many 
days in Athens wc shall have had plenty 
of experience of dust, and shall lealize 
why there aie so many piospeious boot- 
blacks plying then tiadc in the streets 

The Threshold of the Near East 

The modern Athenians are not very 
different in appeal ance from the inhabit- 
ants of any other gieat city in western 
or southern Luiopc Their clothes aie 
lighter, of course, and their hats aie 
generally bioad-biimmed But the short, 
voluminous kilts that constitute the 
Gieek national diess (see page 2387) are 
not commonly worn by the Athenian men, 
except perhaps on feast-days and by some 
soldieis, foi whom they aie part of the 
regimental unifoim A fez may be seen 
occasionally and serves to icmind us that 
we aie on the threshold of the Neai East 
So do the many hawkers of sweetmeats, 
flowers and an endless vaiiety of cheap 
wares, who tiy to obtain our custom. 

Thia Oiiental atmosphere is especially 
noticeable in the meaner streets Heie 
we may see tinsmiths, cobblers and black- 
smiths at woik in their booths or in the 
open air Cooksliops abound, the food 
otten being prepaied m the sticet These 
establishments aie veiy populai, and 
when a Greek fiom some country district 
visits Athens, he docs not usually stay at a 
hotel, but at a lodging-house that supplies 
him only with sleeping accommodation, 
for he prcfeis to buy his meals at the most 
attractive cookshop 
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Emperor'^Hldi-K,^‘:^,n*^M " close to Amalia Boulevard and mas built by the Roman 
city^at the entrance of whielf'^r^ to beautify Athens. He added a new quarter to the 
and some of the ^^cli. In the distance can be seen the Acropolis 

and some of the columns of the Parthenon rising above the bastion. 
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GRACEFUL FIGURES support the roof of a portico on the south wall of the ErechLheion, 
a building which contained, among other things, the shrine of Athens’ guardian goddess — 
Athene Polias. The Erechtheion has been put to varied uses, having been a Christian 
church and a Turkish harem. The man on the steps is a Greek soldier in full-dress uniform. 
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THE THESEION ON THE WEST OF THE OLD MARKET-PLACE 
One of the best-preserved remains of the ancient Greek world, this temple stood 
on the west of the old Athenian market-place. It has come to bo known as the 
Theseion because some of its sculptures illustrate exploits of Theseus. During the 
Middle Ages it was used as a chapel, which explains its excellent state of preservation. 


In the more prosperous districts wc find 
splendid stores and handsome offices, flats 
and mansions. The streets are lined with 
trees unfamiliar to the Westerner, and 
there is an abundance of excellent cafe's. 
To them the Athenians flock to discuss the 
latest political news and to argue inter- 
minably over affairs of slate. 

As might be expected in a city so lull 
of remains of the past, there are exceed- 
ingly interesting collections of antiquities 
in Athens. Many glorious works of art 
are to be seen in the Acropolis Museum, 
and the National Archaeological Museum 
is a vast treasure-house of all that 
throws light upon the ancient history 
of Greece. 

It must not be thought that where 
learning is concerned Alhons is always 
looking back to vanished glories. It is 
not only the capital ol Greece and the 
seat of government, but it is also the 
national centre of education. A walk along 
University Street will soon convince us 


that the modern Athenians have a love 
for culture and are certainly progressive. 

Their good taste, too, is shown in 
the architecture of the Academy of 
Science — a really noble building of classical 
plan. 'This institution does all in 
its power to encourage scientific studies 
in Greece. Very different in outward 
appearance is the University, which is 
gaudy in the bright sunlight and not at 
all in harmony with its surroundings. 

Some of the schoolboys are educated 
lor the Church, and these we easily 
recognize, for they look very like young 
monks. Their hair is long, but is usually 
bunched under their hats. 

As wc stroll past the schools and 
colleges of modern Athens, we remember 
that the city was famous for its learn- 
ing more than four hundred years 
before Christ. Here the great philosopher 
Socrates taught. I-Iere, too, his most 
famous pupil, Plato, also a teacher of 
philosophy and one of the most profound 
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BENEATH THE ACROPOLIS are the ruins of theOcIeion, where the Athenian playgoers 
gathered to witness dramatic performances. In the building, rvlrich was erected by Herodes 
Atticus, a rvealthy Athenian, there was accommodation for 5,000 spectators, the seats 
rising in semi-circlcs up the side of the Acropolis. It was once roofed with cedar wood. 
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III the left backgroinifl arc the I’ropj-laca, the ccrcnioiiial approach to flie Acropolis, or 
Citadel Hill, which ^vas both a, for Irens and a rclij'iuns centre. 'I'he Acropolis contained 
the olive tree of Atliene and the salt spring of I’oscidon, which wore saiil to have been 
produced by those two deities as Inhcns in their contc.st for tlio guardianship of the land. 













Clnehesier 

ROASTING MUTTON BY THE ROADSIDE IN THE CITY OF ATHENS 


Roast mutton is one of the favourite dishes of the Giceks, and when walking through 
the streets of Athens wo may sometimes see joints being cooked in the open air. Cafes 
are very numerous and seem to be crowded at all hours of the day and night. The 
men meet their friends there to argue interminably and heatedly about politics. 


thinkers that the world has known, 
established his school, the Academy, 
early in the fourth century b.c. 

But the history of Athens is not 
altogether a record of peace and the 
advance of enlightenment. Time has 
not been the only destroyer of the 
splendours of ancient days. The Persians 
took and sacked the city in 4S0 B.c. 
It was rebuilt, however, and many of the 
fine temples whose ruins we can see to-day 
were subsequently erected. Although 
Athens was occupied by the Romans 
after their conquest of Greece in 146 b.c., 
they did not prove destructive. It was 
after the capture of the city by the Turks 
in 1456 that most damage was done, much 
of it, regrettably, by Greek guns. In 


it)34, when Atliens became the capital 
of united Greece, it was little more than a 
hamlet standing amidst glorious ruins. 

Despite all that has been done in modern 
times to make Athens a great city, these 
remains are stiU its most impressive 
feature. Let us climb the Acropolis to 
the Parthenon, a ruined temple of the 
goddess Athene. We can easily imagine 
how majestic it must have been when it 
was unstained by the weather and gleamed 
with painted decorations, when all its 
carvings were perfect and its pillars of 
marble were white and unchipped, and 
when, above all, the huge ivory and gold 
statue of the goddess stood in its place. 

But the statue is gone ; much of the 
sculpture has been broken or removed 
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MODERN ATHENIAN BEFORE THE ANCIENT ARCH OF HADRIAN 
Dressed in the gorgeous national costume of the Greeks, this Athenian poses before the 
arch that has seen Athens decline from its former greatness. The citizens of Athens are 
intensely proud of their city and maintain that in beauty of situation it rivals Naples, 
with its famous bay. Athens became the capital of Greece in 1S34. 
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ENTRANCE TO THE MAGNIFICENT STADIUM AT ATHENS 
At the foot of Mount Ardcttiis is the huge Stadium which was ongmally built by Hcrodes 
Atticus It was restoied in white marble for the Olympic Games of 1896 Sports and 
gymnastic displa\s are frequently held here which proN’es that modern Athenians like 
the citirens of old are aware of the \aliie ol physical fitness in the youth of the nation 


FORMER MOSQUE SITUATED IN THE STREET OF THE COBBEERS 
Athens was captured by the Tuiks in 1456 and this mosque is a relic of Moslem rule 
m Greece It is now used as a museum The building was erected 111 the eighteenth 
century and a column was remoyed from the temple of Zeus to aid its construction 
The Turks eyen used the Parthenon as a mosque and added a minaret to it 




WHERE BEAUTY REIGNS IN RUINS 


to museums , and the pillar^ have suffered 
from bombardments Ye I even to day 
the plan of tlie building, the height and 
svnimetrv of its columiib and the power 
andbeautvof such of its reliefs as remain 
conviV an impression of incompai able 
ina^nihcence It is a most inspiring 
illustration of the spiiit of ancient Athens 

The Paithenon was the holiest shiine 
m the citv, but not by any means the 
only splendid one On the Acropolis 
are also the lemains of the Eicchtheion. 
a very vvoiideiful temple containing 
beautiful statuary , and to the south of 
the Propylaea. the ceiemomal appioach 
to the Acropolis is an exquisite luiiicd 
temple to Athene Nike 

Maitiels of Artntic Craftsmanship 

From the hill we can see the Thcscion, 
which IS piobably the best iirescrvcd 
ancient temple in all Gieccc Its foim 
shows that the Theseion was planned by 
an architect of great genius, whose evci} 
thought was conccntiatcd upon making 
the building a mastci piece of art Gieat 
sculplois executed the vivid carvings 
that adorn it , and each one of the 
craftsmen, too, who labouicd on its marble 
pillars, now shining like gold in the sun- 
light, must liavc been sonic thing of an 
artist Altogethci, if we aic willing to 
learn, the Theseion can teach ns moie 
about Greek ait in a day than all Ihc text- 
books that were cvci wntlcii, loi iL is 
the result of an cndeavoui to cicct a 
temple whose cveiy detail should be 
ideally beautiful 

From the Acropolis wc also notice the 
fifteen tall columns of tlic temple of the 
Olympian Zeus that aie still standing 
Later in date than the Paithenon or the 
Theseion, winch aic almost conlerapoiary, 
it was one of the hugest Greek temples 
ever built Accoi cling to a legend, it 
stands on the spot whcic the wateis of 
the Flood clisappeaicd into the caith 

Other remains tell us something of the 
different aspects of ancient Athenian life 
There is the Stadium, for example, m 
which athletic contests wcic held , and 
It IS inteicsting to lenicmber that it was 


here that the Olympic games were held 
foul yeais befoic the Gicat Wai But 
however populai the spoils in the Stadium 
might be with the people of Athens, 
they weie not nearly so important as the 
pciformances in the theatres 

Two Theatres of Ancient Athens 

The modem Athenian like most other 
people, goes to sec plays mainly for 
amusement , m ancient Athens, however, 
as in all Gieck states, the drama had a 
leligious sigmhcance Plays were acted 
111 honour of the god Dionysus, and this 
explains why the gieatest theatre of 
ancient Athens is named the Dionysia 

It lies at the base of the Aciopolis , and 
wc can still survey the ruined stage and 
vast, semi-circulai "oichcstra" flora one 
of the many tieis of scats These aie 
of liinostone — except the seats of lionoui , 
whicli arc of maible richly carven Here 
throngs of eager citizens watched the 
famous tragedies of Aeschylus, Sophocles 
and Euupides, which are now enjoyed 
thioughout the civilized woild, being 
pcifoimcd for the iiist time We may 
visit anotlicr immense theatie, too, the 
maible-biult Odcion 

A Monument to Forgotten Athenians 

As we walk about the city wc pass the 
Tower ol the Winds, where obscivations 
of the wcathei weic made in ancient 
days Not far away is the site of 
the Inner Keiameikos, where Athenian 
municipal affairs and much business wcie 
liansacted Beyond it, again, is the 
Sticet of the Tombs, once lined fiom end 
to end witli monuments to the dead , 
some magnificent examples still sLand 
to-day, but alas i how few Ileie wc will 
leave Athens, with the thought that if 
these commemoiate piivate individuals, 
the city itself might be consicleicd as one 
vast monument commemorating all the 
forgotten Athenians, by whose aid so 
much beauty was cieatcd Modem Athens, 
with Its almost unrivalled position, is very 
chaiiiiing, but when wc think of this Gicck 
city it IS to the wondciliil Athens of old 
that 0111 thoughts turn 
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Borneo the Isle of Summer 

ITS FOREST-FOLK AND HEAD-HUNTING ‘ DA YAKS 

In an earlier chapter, The Men of the Blow- Pipe," we visited Borneo to 
learn about the wonderful blow-pipes used by the natives. In these pages 
we shall re-visit the island, this time to inquire about its interesting inhabitants 
and their way.s of life. Until within comparatively recent times, Borneo was 
regarded by many people as the home of " wild men ” — the head-hunting 
Payaks — and as an altogether unpleasant place. But the bad old days of 
piracy and head-hunting have almost passed, and the wise rule of the British 
and Dutch, and of the British laja of the independent state of Sarawak, has 
brought peace and a considerable measure of prosperity to this beautiful 
storehouse of Nature's treasures, where it is always summer. 


T here is no island in the world, 
with the exception, perhaps, oi 
New Guinea, that appeals more 
strongly to the. imagination than docs the 
island of Borneo. It is a land of mystery 
and romance. Even in these days, when 
the darkest and most remote corners of 
the earth have yielded up their secrets 
to explorers, there are vast tracts of 
forest country in Borneo which are quite 
unknown. British, Dutch and Malay 
settlements are situated round the coast, 
but the heart of the island is inhabited by 
savages who are very primitive and wild. 
It is suspected that some of them arc 
cannibals, and most certainly many ol 
them are head-hunters. 

Borneo is a land ol mystery because 
there is so much still to be learned about 
its people and its natural resources. 
We know that in its immense forests there 
are gutta-percha and rubber trees, coconut 
and sago palms, rattan canes and very 
valuable ironwoocl trees. It ' is rich, 
too, in orchids and all kinds ol tropical 
flowering plants. In various districts 
there are coal, oil, gold, diamonds and 
other less important minerals. 

People of a Land of Romance 

Borneo is a land of romance because of 
its history. Of the original peoples who 
inhabited the island we know very little. 
When, centuries ago, it was overrun by 
Malays, these native tribes were driven 
inland. They still live in the heart of 
the forests — the Klcmantans, Muruts, 
Kayans, Kenyahs and Punans — savages 
whose principal weapon is the blow-pipe 
and wliose chief occupations arc bunting 


and fighting. A sixth and very numerous 
people of Borneo are the Ibans, or Sea 
Dayaks. These live on the lower reaches 
of the main rivers of Sarawak, but are 
also to be found in British North Borneo 
and the adjacent Dutch territory. 

White Sultans of Sarawak 

The most romantic part of the whole 
island is the state of Sarawak. It was 
in 1839 that James Brooke, a young 
Englishman, sailed in his yacht for 
the Eastern Archipelago. Pie had been 
attracted to the beautiful islands of those 
seas, and when he came to Borneo he 
determined to do something to restore 
order in that much troubled country. 

The Malay rule was one of dreadful 
tyranny, and the island was in a state of 
rebellion since almost all the native tribes 
were fighting cither against the Malays 
or against each otlicr. The Sea Dayaks 
especially were engaged in piracy and 
head-hunting was prevalent, with tire 
result that the population of the island 
was in danger of being exterminated. 

Brooke seized tire opportunity of assist- 
ing the Sultan of Brunei — of which state 
Sarawak then formed a part — to suppress 
the rebels within that potentate’s borders, 
lie was highly successful in his efforts, 
and eventually he was appointed governor 
and raja of Sarawak. Both the Malays 
and the Dayaks consented to serve peace- 
fully under him ; indeed, they refused to 
recognize any other ruler. 

Since that time Sarawak has been 
most ably governed by its white rulers. 
Piracy has been supimcssed ; head-hunting 
has almost ceased ; and many of the 
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ORNAMENTED GRANARY OF THE KLEMANTANS RAISED ON PILES 

Under the name Klemantan are grouped many closely allied tribes which are scattered 
throughout Borneo. Large communal granaries m wliich the harvested rice is stored 
are to be seen near their villages. Many of them arc elaborately decorated, and all are 
raised several feet above the ground as a protection against rats and other animals. 


Dayaks live peaceably in their villages 
and are becoming thrifty agriculturists. 
Among the settlers in this province 
mention must be made of the Chinese, 
large numbers of whom arc traders. 

One of the largest islands in the world, 
Borneo lies in the China Sea, in what is 
known as the Malay Archipelago, When 
we think of Borneo we must imagine an 
island that is more than three times the 
size of Great Britain — an island of huge 
mountains that are almost eiiLircly covered 
with dense forests. The forests, indeed, 
extend from the coast to the mountain- 
tops, except where clearings have been 
made for cultivation. 

If we look at a map we shall see that 
Borneo is situated north of Java. It is on 
the Equator, but the climate is surprisingly 
healthy. It is always summer, the tem- 
perature only falling below sixty degrees 
in the hill country in the early mornings. 
Sunshine Island is the name that has been 
aptly given to it. 


For the most part, as we have indicated, 
the native population is Malay. More 
interesting as a matter of study are the 
savage races of the interior. Most of 
these tribes live in communities ruled by 
chiefs, but numbers of them wander about 
in the jungle, living on wild fruits and the 
flesh of wild animals. Being of different 
races and speaking languages that arc 
unintelligible outside their own districts, 
they arc constantly making warfare upon 
their neighbours. 

In such a country as Borneo, with its 
thousands of miles of forest and jungle, 
the people of the interior are mainly 
dependent for their living upon the wild 
creatures found there, though sago is 
cultivated in some places, just as rice 
is widely grown in the more civilized 
districts. Fortunately for them, deer, 
wild pig, wild cattle and other animals 
are plentiful. These are snared in traps 
or are brought down by a poisoned 
dart from the blow-pipe. How this 
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PEOPLE WHO DWELL IN THE TROPICAL FORESTS OF BORNEO 
The Punans, a tribe of Malayan blood, inhabit the forests of central Borneo anti, with 
the Ukits, are the most primitive of all the tribes. They live in shelters of sticks and 
leaves, wherever game and jungle fruits are plentiful. They lead a nomadic life and, 
unlike the other inhabitants of the island, do not till the soil. 


indispensable weapon is made and tised 
has been described in the chapter "The 
Men of the Blow-Pipe,” 

Monkeys, which are very numerous, 
arc killed and eaten ; and here reference 
must be made to Borneo’s dislinclive 
wild animal — the orang utan. This great 
ape, whose name means literally “ man of 
the woods,” grows to a height of over 
four feet ; its hair is reddish in colour ; 
and the extraordinary length of its 
arms enables it to travel at a great 


pace by swinging itself from tree to tree. 
Elepliants also are found, but only in 
North Borneo. 

Among the many interesting things Lo 
be seen in Borneo arc the " long-houses,” 
the wooden buildings in which communi- 
ties generally dwell together. All the 
native tribes, with one exception, build 
these " long-houses.” The Punans, who 
wander from spot to spot, but usually 
inhabit the densest part of the jungle, do 
not lead any kind of village life. When 
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WELL-WORN TRACK THROUCxH THE FOREST NEAR THE RIVER BARAM 
Rising m the Iran hlountams, the Baram River flows through Sarawak, a state under 
British protection The greater pait of the population of Borneo is settled along the 
banks ot the rivers, so that the best “roads" aie to bo found near the wateiways The 
trees with the straight, smooth trunks are tapans, which are the giants of the forest 
of Borneo, many of them being more than filty feet in height The forests contain 
about sixty kinds of timber which could be used for commercial purposes. 
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COOLIES CARRYING SACKS OF PEPPERCORNS TO A BARGE 


The boil of Borneo is very fertile and will grow almost any tropical piodiict. The pepper 
plant was introduced into the island from India, and large quantities of pepper aio 
produced in Saiawak , but owing to a disease among the plants the supply is becoming 
smaller eveiy j-eai. The peppercorns are the dried fruit ot the plant and are rod 


EFFICIENT MEANS OF TRANSPORT ON A LARGE PEPPER ESTATE 

Pepper plants glow best in narrow, sheltered valleys, where the damp soil has been 
fertilized with fallen leaves Some of the estates are so large that light railways are 
needed to transport the sacks of peppercorns to the storehouses quickly and easily. 
Besides pepper, enormous quantities of sago are exported. 




BORNEO THE ISLE OF SUMMER 


some of them have been induced to settle, 
they have only been able to constiuct the 
rudest of houses a poor imitation of those 
of then ncighbouis 

The ' long houses " of the vauoiis tribes 
differ only in size, in certain details of 
constiuction and in their decoration 
One such house may he set up to accommo- 
date hftv people , others will hold as 
many as three, and even five, hundred 
A “ long-house ” is built of wood and may 
be as much as fom bundled yards m 
length, the structure being divided into a 
numbu of looms in which separate families 
lodge In pages 852 and 2396 we get 
excellent views of the mteiior of one of 
these communal homes, and in jiage 853 
\vc see one under constiuction 

In a Kayan “ Lang-Home ” 

If we weic to peep into one of the 
Kayan " long-house ” rooms we should 
see that it wxas about twenty-five feet 
wide, that it contained seveial alcoves, 
or sleeping places sciccned oH at the sides 
and that m tlie centre of the mat-coveied 
floor was a rough fiieplace made of a slab 
of clay in a wooden frame Foi ventilation 
and light, a trapdooi is fixed in the loof, 
this being opened and closed at will 

In addition to the family fiieplaces, 
the tenants of a “long-house” ha\e 
access to other files that aie kindled at 
inteivals along the oiitei gallciy Some 
of these aie kept continually alight Over 
one of these communal fireplaces — ^usuiiUy 
that one near the chief’s c]uarters — is to 
be seen a low of heads, with various 
charms and wai ti opines 

Head-hunting Dayaks oj the Sea 

All such native dwelling-houses are 
built along, or near, the water This is 
because rivers are the great highways 
of Borneo There are no loads except 
in those coastal settlements where towns 
have sprung up, and theie aie not 
even beaten tracks of any importance 
through the jungle The " long-houses ” 
are built upon piles because they thus offei 
better pi otcction against marauding head- 
hunters , but the piles must be taU ones. 


for were the house not raised high from tin 
ground the sleeping inmates might be 
speaicd through the flooi horn below 
We shall sec that imdei the house are 
stored the boats that are not in actual me 
Here too will be some of the hiestoqk 
of the village— pigs, dogs goats and fowls 
— all of which add to the insanitary 
conditions of the plate 

Of the native peoples mentioned, the 
Sea Dayaks, 01 Ibans are the best 
known to Europeans This is mainly 
because they aie numerous in Saiawak 
Stouter in build than his land hi others 
the Sea Dayak has well-piopoi tioned 
limbs, his hgiiie is neat and almost boyish 
and he walks with an air that stamps him 
as a icsolute fellow Though he is not 
displeasing m countenance, his lijis and 
teeth aie usually discoloured by the 
chewing of bctcl-nut 

The Sea Dayak is lively in disposition 
often boastful and excitable and always 
talkative and chciiful Ills chid charac 
teristic, however is his icstlcssncss The 
daiker side of the pictuie presents him 
to us as qiiaiiclsome and ticacheious 
with little lilnng for discipline and with 
little loy'alty to his cliicfs He is, more 
o\er, an inymteiate head-lmntcr 

Skilled Craftsmen and BiaVe Fighters 

The Kayans, who aie found throughout 
cential Borneo, aie a warlike people, but 
tlicv aie less qiiairclsome than the 
Dayaks They excel above all things 
m various handiciafts, being skilled m 
smelling iron and in the manufactuie of 
swoids The Kayans are piobably the 
best boat-buildeis m the island, some of 
their dccoiative work on the boats and 
on the paddles being veiv striking 'We 
see an example of their skill in the carving 
ui the left loicgiound of the photograph 
in page 852 

Both the Kayans and the Keny'alis are 
faiier of skin than are the other tribes, 
and then physique is peihaps finer 
The Kenyahs harm the reputation of being 
the most mtclligenl and couiageous of all 
Borneo s natums 1 hose Europeans who 
know them speak higlily of their pleasant 
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BRASS AND SILVER may not be comloi table to wear, but they inaLe this Dayak girl 
a most iinpi essi\ e person Her comb is clecoiateci with silver ornaments, and a belt of 
silver filigree is clasped about her waist llie coiselet is made of rattan hoops winch aie 
coniplctely coveied with biass rings, and it is oiiiamented with bilvei coins 
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OMEN-BIRDS THAT ARE CONSULTED BY THE FOLK OF BORNEO 
Among the people oi Borneo who have not adopted the Maliomedan religion, the omen- 
birds occupy a very important position. Each, village has such birds, and the inhabitants 
attach much importance to them. The carrion hawk is consulted before the sowing 
and harvesting of the ricc^ and here a model of it is to be seen on the top of a pole. 
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SCANTILY-CLAD WARRIORS OF THE QUARRELSOME SEA DAYAK3 
Muscular and graceful, these young men belong to a tribe that is the most warlike in 
Borneo. Two of them have decorated their swords with tufts of human hair and all of 
them are wearing ivory armlets. The man on the right has a number of fibre wristlets, 
which were once used as currency. The Sea Dayaks are notorious for their treachery. 
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Hose 


YOUNG IBANS, or SeaDayaks, certainly look very fine in gala dress, and thougli the boys 
may not wear so much as their sisters, their silver ornaments, scarlet and gold waist- 
cloths, elaborately ornamented swords and coloured turbans make them fit companions 
for the girls. The boy’s costume loolrs much more comfortable than the girl's. 
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Hose 

FATHER, MOTHER AND SON, all of them are splendid representatives of the Sea 
Dayaks, but by the time the little fellow has become a man, liead-liuntint; will have 
ceased, and his sword -ivill be without the grisly ornaments that dangle from his father’s. 
As the woman grows older she will discard her corselet, retaining only a few rattan hoops. 
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CURIOUS GRAVE OF A CHIEF IN THE DEPTHS OF THE JUNGLE 


Passing through the Bornean jungle we may see a curious structure such as the one in 
the photograph. It marks the grave of a chief, and the box-like building is erected to 
keep off the rain. Bags of food are suspended from the structure to appease evil 
spirits. Some of the tribes are very particular about the treatment accorded to their 
dead, even embalming the corpses and sometimes observing very long periods of mourning. 
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MEN OF THE KAYAN TRIBE ENGAGED IN SPLITTING RATTANS 
Some of the jungle plants, such as the rattan cane and the bamboo, are very valuable 
to the people of Borneo, who use them in many ways. They furnish material for 
houses, mats, weapons, implements and the costumes of the women. The Kayans 
are a warlike people of central Borneo, who are very skilled in handicrafts. 


manners, their loyalty and truthfulness 
and general trustworthiness. 

Though the Klemantans, who comprise 
a number of small tribes, are less worthy of 
attention as warriors and craftsmen, they 
are mighty hunters with the blow-pipe. 
Lower in the social scale come the Jluruts 
and the Punans. The former, who are 
comparatively tall and slender and are 
darker in skin, live in northern Borneo 
and are agriculturists. 

The Punans are .the most primitive of 
all the tribes. They do not gather together 
in villages as do the others ; they prefer 
to roam the forests in little bands, 
supporting themselves as they travel 
on wild sago and other natural 
products, and by shooting game with 
their blow-pipes. For most manufactured 
articles, such as swords and spears and 
cloth, they are dependent upon others. 
Even to make their blow-pipes they 
must go to the Kayans, the iron-workers, 
for the metal rod without which they 
cannot bore the tubes. 


Like so many savage races the natives 
of Borneo are very superstitious. They 
believe in spells and charms, and they 
resort to many foolish and childish 
practices to drive away evil spirits or to 
bring harm to some person who has 
offended them. 

Side by side with these superstitions 
we have a host of legends and myths that 
have grown up in the course of years. 
These are told again and again by the 
old men and women round the fireside, and 
their hearers never tire of listening to the 
fanciful stories which are made to account 
•for the creation of the world and for 
such other mysteries as their minds fail 
to grasp. Many of these legends bear a 
strong resemblance to the famous negro 
stories of Brer Rabbit. 

Borneo still remains, as one writer has 
expressed it, " an uncultivated estate, a 
garden full of weeds," but there seems no 
reason why, in the years to come, it should 
not become as wealthy and productive as 
its beautiful neighbour, Java. 



THIS KLEMANTAN CHIEF -wears a -war-coat made Irom the skm of a tiger-cat, i.vhicli 
shows that he is a mighty man of valour He carries a large shield, wliidi is stout enough 
to tuin a blow from a sword, but would not be of much use against enemies armed with 
rifles. The Klemantans are not as warlike as the Kayans. 
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AMONG THE KENYAHS, the warriors paint upon their shields grotesque human laces 
in red and black and ornament them also with tufts of hair from the heads of their 
slaughtered enemies Vll the tribes use wooden shields and the chief weapons are the 
sword and the spear In the old days fighting was the principal occupation of the natives. 
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LITTLE DENMARK AND ITS HARD-MDRKING PEOPLE 


In an earlier chapter we have read about Gieenlancl, the onU^ colonial 
possession of Denmark, and about the adventurous sea-rovers who colonized 
that island of the wintry north. Kinsmen of those rovers also harried the 
shores of England, which became part of the Danish kingdom for a short 
time Bv leason of this close contact it is not surprising to find that the 
English hate much m common with the Danes. Denmark is a small country, 
and the soil is not very fertile, but bv dint of bard work the people have made 
their homeland one of the best and most profitably cultivated regions m the 
world, and also one of the most prosperous. 


T he kingdom of Denmark consists of 
the peninsula of Jutland, four large 
islands — ^Zealand, Fiinen, Laaland 
and Bornholm — and a number of smaller 
islands In area it is about twice as large 
as Wales, but its population is loss than 
half that of London. The fair-haired, 
blue-eyed Danes are rather like the 
English, especially in their language and 
their sea-roving habits, which is not extra- 
ordinary if we remember that tlie north- 
eastern counties of England were colonized 
by Danes, and that England, when it 
was conquered by Canute, belonged to 
Denmark for a short time. 

At one time the kingdom of Denmark 
included both Norway and Sweden, but 
these two countries were lost, one after 
the other, Norway being handed to Sweden 
in 1815. In 1864 the southern part of 
Jutland, the provinces of Slesvig and 
Holstein, were taken from Denmark by 
Austria and Prussia, and they became part 
of Prussia in 1S66, but after the Great 
War the northern part of Slesvig was 
given back to Denmark. 

Fertile Land Jrom a Sandy Waste 

At the time these two provinces were 
lost, a large portion of Jutland, owing to 
the fact that bitter winds from the North 
Sea swept over this low-lying, treeless 
region, was either sandy waste or desolate 
heathland. In 1866 the Danes set to work 
to reclaim as much of this land as would 
compensate them for their lost territory. 
They drained the marshes, planted trees 
and bushes, ploughed up the heath and 
made the region fit for cultivation, so 
now much of it is covered with farmland. 


Denmark has little or no coal, but electric 
power IS supplied bjr windmills, which, 
like the storks’ ne.sts, are prominent 
features of the countryside. The Danes 
think that the storks bring them luck, so 
they put small wooden platforms, sup- 
ported by a wooden pole, on Ihc roofs of 
their houses, and there the storks are 
able to build their nests. 

Penalty for Selling Bad Eggs 

Farmhouses are to bo seen all over 
Denmark. The larger ones arc built 
round a courtyard, one side forming the 
dwelling-house, the other three serving as 
stables for tlic animals. The smaller farm- 
houses are usually just an oblong building, 
of which one half is used by the family, 
the other by the animals. The peasant is 
often the owner of his little holding, 
which, with a few fields, is just large 
enough to support a few cows, pigs and 
chickens. These holdings are profitable, 
partly because the fanner and his family 
work hard, but chiefly because the Danes 
have learned the value of co-operation. 

Each morning carts go round to a 
certain number of farms collecting the 
milk, which is taken to the big dairies. 
Here the cream is separated ; the butter 
made ; and the skim milk and buttermilk 
returned to the farmer for feeding his pigs. 
Eggs are collected and tested, a farmer 
being fined five shillings and sixpence for 
each bad egg he sends. Pigs, too, are 
collected and sent to big factories, where 
they are turned into bacon. Everything 
on the farms is done for economy. 

Esbjerg, the one port in the west of 
Jutland, has grown to a city, because the 
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THE PEASANTS' COSTUMES are not tlie same in ail parts of of the little kingdom. The one on the extreme left, for instance, 
Denmark; every district and almost every island has its own dwells among the sand-dunes on the low coEist of Julkind. Like the 
characteristic r'ariation, especially' in the point of headgear. This Saharan ne.gro in page 305. she wears a lace cloth and for tlie s;une 
group of seven Danish women contains representatiy'es from all ptirts reason. The flower-garlanded girl beside her is a bride from Fano Ishmd. 
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THRONGED MARKET-PLACE OF OLD COPENHAGEN 


All is business and bustle in the Hojbro Plads of Copenhagen, for the daily fish-market is 
in full swing and all the thrifty housewives have come to make their purchases. Ihe 
fish-market is in the old quarter of the town, being near the harbour and very close to 
the Palace Island, on which the town's fortifications were begun in 1168. 
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GLIMPSE OF DENMARK’S CAPITAL CITY, THE MERCHANTS’ HAVEN 

From the tower of Copenhagen’s town-hall, a splendid modern building, we are looking- 
north-west across the wide square known as the Raadlius Plads. Copenhagen is not 
only the political and intellectual capital of Denmark, it is also the residence of the- 
King, the chief port and the centre of more than half of the kingdom's trade. 


British like eggs and bacon and bulter for 
breakfast. Three or four times a week a 
steamer loaded with bacon and dairy 
produce leaves Esbjerg for England. 
Therefore the Danish farmer frequently 
eats margarine because it pays him to 
send his butter away. 

The isle of Fano, just off Esbjerg, is 
interesting. Its western side during 
summer time is a fashionable watering- 
place. Apart from this, Fano is very 
backward. The men are fishermen and 
their wives cultivate the small pieces of 
land that they have wrested from the 
greedy sands. The women wear, indoors 
and outdoors, a coloured handkerchief 


which entirely covers their hair and is so. 
tied that the corners stand out something 
like rabbits' ears. When working in the 
fields they often wear black masks to 
protect their faces from sand and wind. 

The extreme north of Jutland is a sandy- 
waste, but the eastern portion is mucli. 
more pleasing. The coast is broken up 
into fjords ; the fields are rich and well 
cultivated ; and towards the south begin 
the beech woods for which Denmark is 
famous. It is possible to go by train 
straight from Esbjerg to Copenhagen, over 
land and sea, for specially constructed 
steam ferries carry the train across the 
Little Belt, which separates Jutland from 




Danish TiOgatinn 

ON STROMO ISLAND, the largest of the Faroe group, a Danish possession far out in the 
North Atlantic, there is this stone memorial to Niels Finson, the inventor ot the Finsen 
Light, who was a native of the island. The people, who are of Noi'se descent and speak 
a language very like the old Norse, still wear a charming, old-fashioned costume. 
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THE OLD HOME OF THE SEA-HOVERS 


Fiinen, and the Great Belt which lies 
between Funen and Zealand. 

Fiinen, beautiful and fertile, is called the 
Garden of Denmark. Odense, its chief 
town, is the burial-place of Denmark’s 
patron saint, S. Knud, and the birthplace 
of Hans Christian Andersen. The son of 
a poor shoemaker, Andersen used, as a 
boy, to make and dress puppets for a toy 
stage of his own, afterwards writing plays 
for the puppets to perform. When his 
father died he went to Copenhagen, where 
he arrived starving and destitute. A hard 
time followed, but finally, being brought 
to the notice of the king, he was sent to a 
school and. later, to the University. After 
tliis he started writing plays, and fame 
and prosperity followed. 

In the City of Spires and Canals 

Copenhagen, or “ Merchants’ Haven,” 
is on the east coa.st of Zealand, on the 
Sound which separates Denmark from 
Sweden., Originally a fishing-village, it 
was fortified and turned into a city by 
Bishop Absalon in 1167. In the fifteenth 
century it became the capital, since when it 
has grown steadily until now it has nearly 
three-quarters of a million inhabitants. 

Often called the “ City of Spires,” it is 
certainly a very picturesque city, being 
built partly on the mainland and partly 
on the island of Amager. Canals run 
through many of the streets, and, with 
their barges and multitudinous boats, add 
much to the beauty of the jrlacc. 

In one of the large squares is held the 
flower market, presided over by Amager 
peasant women, wearing bulky skirts of 
blue or green, ample shawls and bonnets 
with a white kerchief tied over them. The 
Danes have always loved flowers, and 
these flower women are the descendants 
of a colony of Dutch gardeners to whom, 
centuries ago, a Danish king gave the 
island of Amager in order that they might 
grow fruit and flowers for the markets of 
Copenhagen. This, with the addition of 
fattening geese for the Christmas market, 
is still the principal industry of Amager. 

Copenhagen has many fine buildings, 
including several palaces, and, in spite of 


the fact that it has suffered severely from 
fire and siege, many of its historic buildings 
liave been preserved. One of these is 
“ The Round Tower,” which was built by 
Christian IV. to serve as an observatory. 
It Ls a massive building, iir feet high, 
and is ascended by a spiral staircase, but 
the ascent is so gradual that a Russian 
monarch once drove a carriage and pair 
to the summit, Rosenborg Castle is 
another of Christian IV. ’s buildings. 

Masterpiece of a Great Sculptor 

Here are kept a silver font, at which 
the royal babies are christened, and the 
coronation chairs for the King and Queen. 
These chairs are guarded by three life- 
sized silver-gilt lions, which represent the 
Great Belt, the Little Belt and the Sound. 
They are used on special occasions, such as 
r05'al funerals, solemn audiences, etc. The 
cathedral is noted mainly for a priceless 
group of statuary — ^life-size figures of 
Christ and the Twelve Apostles — which 
is the masterpiece of the Danish artist 
Thorwaldsen, who, from being the son of 
a poor woodcarver, became one of the 
most famous sculptors of modern times. 

Copenhagen is a city where everyone 
lives in flats. The rooms here, and indeed 
in the country cottages too, open out from 
one another, and in place of an open coal 
fire closed-in stoves of china or iron are 
used for heating purposes. The dining- 
room receives particular attention, for the 
Danes, whose women-folk are excellent 
cooks, are very hospitable. Guests on 
rising from table say, " Thank you for 
food ” to their hostess, who replies, “ May 
it agree with you.” 

Schools for Old and Young 

The Danes consider it very important 
that everyone should have a good educa- 
tion ; even the grown-np peasants on the 
farms are able to attend adult schools at 
some time in their lives. Boys and girls 
acquire an excellent knowledge of the 
history and literature of other countrie.s, 
besides being well versed in their own. 
Notwithstanding this amount of learning, 
the little people and the big people, too, 

u6 
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WINDMILLS' GREAT REVOLVING SAILS ARE COMMON IN SLESVIG 
T)ic province of Slesvig, which until 1920 was part of Germany’s Schleswig-Holstein, is 
very like the neighbouring Netherlands in many ways, especially on the west coast. There 
the'marshy land' lies so low that it has to be protected from the sea by dykes, and almost 
every farm needs a windmill to keep the ground drained and productive. 


THRESHER IN THE TARD OF AN UP-TO-DATE DANISH FARM 


Thanks in great part to the windmills. West Slesvig produces heavy crops of cereals and 
hay. That the very latest metliods of farming are employed we can see by this photo- 
graph of a mechanical threshing-machine. The Danes are very skilful fa,rmers, and 
agriculturists come to this small land from all over the world to learn their methods. 
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LANE THAT WINDS PAST MANY A PLEASANT VILLAGE AND PROSPEROUS FARM OF ZEALAND 
Here we get a glimpse of the charming rural scenery that is to be enjoyed which we view here, to those of Skoven ; and all along the way we shah 
only ten miles from Denmark's capital. The white road with itswnde, see evidences of Danish industry and farming skill. Zealand, tlie most 
low hedgerow of flowers and shrubs and lush grasses will lead ns, beneath important of the islands of Denmark, is fertile, as tJiis photograpii 
the branches of many a fine tree, from the trim cottages of Sollerod, suggests, and its surface. IhougJi certainly' low, is by no means hat. 
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Danisli Lebi-ti'f' 

BELFRY OVERLOOKING A QUIET STREET IN THE PORT OP FAABORG 


Here we get an idea of the prettiiiess and charm of the Danish villages and little towns — 
the steep tiled roofs, the white and timbered walls and the cobbled streets This is part 
of Faaborg, a small seaport on the south of Funen Island the second largest of the 
Danish isles At Odense about nine miles away, Hans Christian Andersen was born 
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KILNS IN WHICH THE WORLD-FAMED COPENHAGEN WARE IS FIRED 
Among Danish manufactures the making of porcelain certainly takes first place for 
the Royal Porcelain Works at Copenhagen turn out pieces that are almost unrivalled 
in grace of outline and delicacy of design and colouring These are some of the kilns 
in which the ware is fired, or baked, after it has left the potter's wheel 


find plenty of time for merry-making On 
line summer evenings the outdoor cafes 
of Copenhagen are crowded, and so is the 
Langehnie, the promenade laid out on the 
old ramparts overlooking the Sound 

Sunday is largely given up to enjoyment 
Family parties set out from the capital 
for a day’s excursion to the neighbour- 
ing beech woods, or go by boat to some 
pretty picmc spot on the Sound, or they 
may stay at home and go to " Tivoli,” the 
town’s chief pleasure resort Here, amid 
flowers and fountains, entertamments are 
provided to suit all tastes, ranging from 
classical concerts to puppet-shows and 
pantomimes, aciobatic and jugglmg 
performances 

Christmas Eve is a festival for which even 
the poorest have a Christmas-tree and roast 
goose At dusk the tree is lighted up and 
the piesents are distributed, the cvenmg 
ending with a dance Christmas Day is 
qmet, but on S Stephen’s Day, the English 
Boxing Day, the merry-making is agam 
in full swing New Year’s Eve is usually 
celebrated with a dance, supper and fire- 
works On Midsummer Eve here, as m 


Finland, files aie lighted all over the 
countiy, and ciowds gather to watch the 
bonfires, whilst water carnivals are held 
on many of the fjords 

The Monday before Lent is a school 
holiday Children rise before cockcrow 
and, armed with toy sticks, pioceed to rout 
out their eldeis Any adult found asleep 
has to pay foifeit Later on in the day 
a peculiar game is played with paper balls 
hung from the ceiling, each containing a 
toy cat The victor is the child who, 
without using his hands and simply by 
nibbling a hole in the paper, first " lets the 
cat out of the bag ” 

Another school holiday is '' Children’s 
Day ” This comes in May, and little 
ones diessed in the old national costumes 
collect money for children’s homes, hospi- 
tals and general welfare This day is a 
lively one in Copenhagen, for carnival 
reigns supreme The boats on the canals 
are decorated , the streets are filled with 
gaily-decked horses and vehicles , and 
flower-girls and clowns are eveiywheie. 
All are anxious to sell something to 
passcis-by for the benefit of poor children. 
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Undeisvciod 

FOREST OF MASTS IN THE FISHING HARBOUR OF ESBJERG 

Esbjerg, on Jutland, is now the principal port on the west coast of Denmark, though 
sixty years ago it « as only a fishing village Its fisheries are still impoi tant but now take 
second place for through this state owned port with its excellent modern harbour, pass 
\ ast quantities of butter and bacon and eggs, mainly bound for England and Germany 



THE OLD HOME OF THE SEA-ROVERS 


When a Danish girl marries, her parents 
provide the entire home. The bride wears 
m3Ttle, not orange blossom ; the friends 
give presents for the new home ; and the 
bridegi'oom gives the bride jewelry. A 
wedding img is not used, but at the 
betrothal the young people give each 
other rings winch they wear then and 
after marriage on the third finger of their 
right hands. 

Copenhagen is Denmark's one big city, 
but there are many other interesting places. 
Some twenty miles away lies Roskildc, the 
old capital, whose cathedral is used, like 
our Westminster Abbey, at the coronation 
and the funerals of the sovereigns. 

Another charming place is Helsingor, 
which is better known to English people as 
Elsinore, where Shakespeare laid the 
scene of " Hamlet." Bornholm, the island 


away in the Baltic, is noted for it.s four 
fortrcss-Iikc, round churche,?, made of 
granite, which formerly served as refuges 
when pirates attacked the island. From 
this island comes the fine clay which is used 
to make the delicate Danish porcelain. 

The Faroe, or Sheep, Islands, which are 
part of the Danish kingdom, are half-wav 
between Iceland and Norway. They have 
no trees, but an abundance of grass which 
supports numbers of sheep, The inhabit- 
ants arc employed mainly in fishing and 
whaling. Greenland is the only other 
outlying possession now belonging to Den- 
mark, for Iceland is virtually independent. 

Such is the kingdom of Denmark, the 
land from which came Queen Alexandra. 
If it has not the magnificence of some of its 
great neighbours, at least it has secured 
prosperity and enjoyment. 
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HOW DANISH FAKM-HANDS WENT TO WORK MANY YEARS AGO 
These Danish maidens and men have put on the clothes that their grandparents wore 
and are holding the instruments that their forebears used to till the fields and cut and 
turn the hay. Denmark is now very scientific and up-to-daie in all matters relating 
to agriculture, so that such quaint implements are only cherished as curiosities. 
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PEOPLE OF SOUTH AFRICA’S CITIES, VELD AND DESERTS 

Zulus, Boers and the boundless veld are the three things of which we are most 
likely to think when our thoughts turn to South Africa. The Zulus, under 
their great leader Chaka, dominated this part of the African continent in 
the early part of the igth century , the Dutch were the first settlers, and 
much of the agricultural prosperity of South Africa is due to their skilful 
farming, “ boer ” being the Dutch word for farmer, or peasant. The veld 
IS the open grasslands over which are scattered thousands of prosperous farms. 

But we shall also visit fine cities, gold and diamond mines, vast orchards 
and sugar-cane plantations, and primitive peoples such as the Bushmen and 
the Herreros of the great expanses of the South-West Africa Protectorate. 


T he Union of South Africa is divided 
into four provinces — Cape of Good 
Hope, Natal, Transvaal and Orange 
Free State. The total area of the Union 
is about 480,000 square miles, and the 
population is nearly 7,000,000, of whom 
more than 5,000,000 are members of 
coloured races. The Cape of Good Hope 
was discovered by the Portuguese navi- 
gator Bartholomew Diaz in 1486, but 
the first attempt to colonize this region 
was made by the Dutch in 1652. 

The Cape became a British colony in 
1806, but up to 1820 the majority of the 
white population was of Dutch descent. 
During 1835-38 many of the Dutch 
farmers, or Boers, dissatisfied with the 
British administration, trekked north and 
eventually created the two Dutch republics 
of the Transvaal and the Orange Free 
State. Gold-mining began in the Trans- 
vaal in 1882, and the discovery of gold 
brought a great increase of prosperity to 
South Africa. This prosperity received a 
severe setback, however, on the outbreak 
of the South African War in iSgg. 

War Wounds Healed by the Union 

Later, strenuous efforts were made to 
develop the land more fully and to unite 
the different elements m the population. 
These efforts were crowed with success 
in iqio, when the Union of South Africa 
was formed. Since the Great War the 
region that was formerly German South- 
West Africa has also been administered 
by the Union government under a mandate 
from the League of Nations. Southern 
Rhodesia, that part of Rhodesia situated 


between the Transvaal and the River 
Zambezi, is also dealt with in this chapter. 

We win start our tour of South Africa 
from Cape Town, which is at the southern- 
most end of the African continent. It 
lies on Table Bay beneath the shadow of 
Table Mountain, part of which is, as its 
name suggests, flat-topped, like a table, 
and part of which looks, in the distance, 
like a lion’s head. 

Busy Cape Town and the Silent Karroo 

Cape Town is the oldest settlement in 
South Africa and an important port of 
call. In its streets we shall see not only 
British people and Boers, with their large, 
wideawake hats, but Kaffirs — the natives 
of the colony — and coolies from India and 
Malaya. Native boys and girls, dressed 
in all sorts of gaudy costumes, sell 
heather in the streets, for the heather 
that grows near Cape Town is famous for 
its beauty and variety of colour. 

Travelling northwards from Cape Town, 
we pass through a region of rugged, barren 
mountains and fertile, well-watered valleys, 
in which the earliest European settlers— 
the Dutch and the French Huguenots — 
made their homes. This land is very 
beautiful and fertile and produces fruit 
in abundance, particularly grapes. Much 
of the fruit that we eat in Great Britain 
during the winter is grown in this part 
of South Africa. 

North of this again we reach the great 
tableland of the Karroo, a vast plateau, 
broken up by small hills called " kopjes.” 
It is sparsely covered with small bushes 
of a dull olive-green, which arc known as 
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. township oi Baiherton, m the eastern f ™ ”, cxtamrienKtU oi Ins svhip. Barberton is the centre of a gold, 

h ground and is ringed around with spurs of “hiinn district M(i sprang up as if bv magic during the gold-nish of 

,ge ; and a ton of six ponies iSSft. ° It is prettily situated in tlie midst of a heantiful countryside. 


'-<11 fl. cjuuin AJi-KICAN FARM WHERE THi? “/’UTni.rpMf, .. diwu liw 

. vvniLjcjs. iHE CHICKENS” GROW EIGHT FEET HIGH 

part erf Soutti^AfS 'Sid "S! icTs h el-trt^Tf " of the adi.lts bem^ about ten 

BreedeRiver and its tributaries, are many thrivinpf ostrich farms Tliis the c#.!! ^ ^ chicks one hunrlred acres. Wo can kOi 

no IS at Montagu, a village near the pe.,., of Cogman’s kW The with white ti^nd '’‘ij.’) 






FROM CAPE TOWN 

Karroo bush The air is clear, and we 
can consequently see veiy fai , indeed, locks 
and big stones lying on hills scveial miles 
away stand out so boldly that we can 
almost count them Occasionally wc pass 
farms nestling among the hills and 
surrounded by small gardens and orchards, 
and here and theie we cross a stieam 
Most of the streams, howe-ver, dry up 
during the hot season, and then water 
must be obtained from springs or by 
artificial means In the early summei, 
if there has been a good lamfall, the 
Karroo becomes a wonderful flower garden, 
and it IS possible to gather as many as 
=ixty varieties of flowers , but this penod 
does not last long At the end of about 
two months the flowers are dead and the 
Karroo is again a desolate waste 
The Kan 00 is inhabited mostly by 
Bntish and Boer farmeis, whose homes 
aie often from twenty to fifty miles apait 
The native inhabitants are Kaffirs, Hot- 
tentots, Bushmen and other tubes 
All this time we have been tiavelbng 
through Cape of Good Hope province, 
but when we pass ovci the Oiangc iivci 
we cross into the Orange Free State 
Here commences the highest and largest 
South African plateau, which extends 
across the Orange Free Slate, Bechuana- 
land and into the Transvaal, which 
adfoins Southern Rhodesia 

Worlds Richest Gold Field 

West of Bccliuanaland is the Kalahaii 
Deseit, which was once the home of vast 
herds of game, but is now a useless waste 
The Kalahaii sti etches into the South- 
West Africa Protectorate, a desolate 
region rich m minerals, lying between 
Angola and Cape of Good Hope 
province In the cast of South Africa 
IS a gicat lange of lofty mountains, the 
Drakensberg Mountains, and between 
them and the coast is the piovince of Natal 
Kimberley and Johannesbnig are the 
two principal cities in South Afiica from 
the point of view of wealth and industry 
Kimberley is noted foi its diamonds, 
and Johannesburg lies m the richest 
gold belt m the world In the gold-mines. 


TO THE ZAMBEZI 

shafts several thousand feet deep hare 
been sunk in the earth and galleries 
driven out in all directions at the bottom 
in the search for gold, of which there 
seems to be a nerer-ending supply 
In 18^5-38, as has been already stated, 
the Boers began to leave their homes in 
Cape Colony to find and settle in a land 
where they could live as they wished 
To reach the Transvaal, where they 
founded a separate republic, these 
emigrants had to pass through the 
country of the Zulus, a warlike people 
who had conquered a large pai t of 
South Africa and possessed a vast army 
of well-trained warriors 

Boers Fight with the Zulus 

One morning in the summer of 1836 it 
was reported that the Zulus were advanc- 
ing to attack the cmigiants, so they formed 
then wagons in a square and piled 
blanches between the wheels in order to 
pievent the natives from squeezing 
through Then, with the w’omen and 
children to load the rifles and to prepare 
the ammunition, they waited for the army 
to attack This it very soon did, opening 
out to right and left in the shape of two 
horns in order to encircle the wagons 
The Zulus came on in thousands, 
seizing the wagons and trying to get them 
apart, lipping up the canvas covers with 
their broad-bladed spears, and yelling 
their fierce war-cries But the Boer men 
and women fought with great determina- 
tion and at last beat off the enemy, who, 
however, took away all their sheep and 
cattle Tliey would have, starved but for 
the airival of fresh parties who joined 
them in their trek northwards 

Harvest Time Among the Matabele 

The Matabele, who are a branch of the 
Zulu lace, are found m Southern Rhodesia 
and aie among the best known of the 
South African tribes They are tall, fine- 
looking people and live in round-shaped 
huts, with doors only some two feet in 
height and about the same in width 
Their diet consists of meat, maize meal, 
milk and a form of native beer which they 
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PRESIDENT'S RESIDENCE THAT WAS ONCE ONLY A BARN 
This handsome building, so beautifully situated among the trees on the slope of a hill, 
is Groote Schuur — Groat Barn — the old Dutch home of Cecil Rhodes at Roiidebosch. 
It is now, as he willed it, the official residence of the President of the Union when he is 
at Cape Town, for it is only five miles from that city. 


HOW MAILS ARE CARRIED ON THE OUTSKIRTS OF THE KALAHARI 
This is the post office of Mariental, in what was German South-West Africa. From 
the fact that camels are the mail-carriers we know it must be in desert country ; indeed, 
the great Kalahari Desert stretches eastward for many, many miles. The coastal strip 
of South-Ui'est Africa is also barren, but the central highlands are more valuable. 
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framed view of the capital of fair, fruitful natal 
From the tower that surmounts the town-hall we look down upon Pietermaritzburg, and 
see the straight line of Church Street stretching away towards the surrounding hills. 
Pietermaritzburg is the capital of Natal, but it is tar Irom being the most important town. 
There it must give pride of place to Durban, on the Indian Ocean. 
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LIKE HIS FATHER, THE BOER BOY RIDES AND CARRIES A GUN 
Tormeily the boy m a Dutch Afrikander or Boer family would be sent out early in 
the morning nith only one cartridge and would be expected to bring back game for 
the table That shows what a high value was set upon marksmanship Ihe Boers 
are the descendants of the eaily Dutch colonists 


drink in large quantities They have 
several festii als during the year the chief 
one being at harvest tune 

On the great day, when the harvest has 
been a good one, all collect in a vast square 
in the village of the tribal chief Theie 
may be as many as two or three thousand 
warriors formed in a semi-circle, eight and 
nine deep, each man with his assagai or 
spear and shield They then begin to 


chant a song, keeping time with their feet , 
occasionally they beat with their assagais 
on their ox hide shields making a noise 
like thunder 

Then a man who has performed some 
great deed will spring out from among the 
warriors and will execute a dance, thrusting 
With his assagai and otherwise showing how 
he would dispose of his enemies Nearly 
all the warriors wear ostrich feathers 






“GREAT WHEEL" THAT IS USED ON A GOLD MINE IN THE TRANSVAAL 
There are two very valuable minerals for which South Africa is renowned— one of these 
IS gold, the other diamonds. The Witwatersrand, or the “ Rand," is the most famous 
gold field. It^ is in the Transvaal, just west of Johannesburg. Here we see a " tailings 
wheel, which removes the refuse from which the ore has been extracted. 
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Soutti African Bt>'i 

LOOKING OVER THE HOUSE-TOPS OF JOHANNESBURG 

Johannesburg did not exist before i 8 S 6 , and the land was considered so useless that 
whole farms were sold for about as much money as would buy a team of oxen. Then 
gold was found near by. As a consequence two building plots were sold ten years 
later for £22,000, and the city is now the largest m all Africa south of Cano’. 


stuck in their hair and have coats of the 
skins of different animals adorned with the 
tails of wild cats. 

The Bechuanas are another of the native 
races of South Africa and live in much the 
same way as the Matabelc, They have 
the curious custom of adopting some 
animal as a sort of tribal mascot. Some- 
times it is a crocodile or it may be an 
antelope, a monkey or an elephant. Their 
dress is usually a cloak made from skms, 
and they are fond of ornaments in he 
shape of bracelets and anldets of beads, 
metal and the teeth of wild animals 
For weapons they have assagais, small 
daggers and a club called a knobkerry, 
which is often beautifully carved. 

The Bechuanas also are fond ol 
dancing, and when several thousand of 
them perform together the scene is really 
splendid. Their marriage customs are 
somewhat similar to those of other South 
African tribes The wife is acquired by 
purchase, her value varying according 
to her looks and her reputation as a 
housekeeper. 

Rhodesia is named after Cecil Rhodes, 
who did so much for South Africa ; 
it was also the land of Livingstone. 
We have pictured the country that he 


desenbed, the waterfalls, the herds of 
elephants, the rhinoceros and hippopotami 
in the rivers, and the lions lurking in the 
jungle. If we go to Rhodesia to-day, 
however, we shall not find all of which we 
have dreamt, The elephants have mostly 
disappeared, though lions are stiU to be 
found away back in the bush, for 
civilization is gradually changing things 
It is a lofty tableland, with a semi-tropical 
climate and beautiful scenery, and is nch 
in minerals, especially gold. On the 
Zambezi River, which flows through 
Rhodesia, are the magnificent Victoria 
Falls, which have been described in the 
chapter “The Wonder of the Waterfall.’' 

South-west of Rhodesia lies the Kala- 
hari Desert, where there is little rain and 
springs of water are few and far between. 
The Kalahari is not like the usual desert, 
for it has small trees and bushes, and 
occasional herds of antelope are encoun- 
tered. Its inhabitants are a dwarf race, 
known as Bushmen, and Hottentots. 
Their language is one of clicks, that are 
made by peculiar movements of the 
tongue inside the mouth, and each click 
has a certain meaning. 

They wander from place to place with- 
out any settled habitation, sleeping under 
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bushes, with a loiigh roof niade from 
biushwood Lven in the old days they 
had no flocks 01 heids and hved fiom 
hand to mouth existing on the game of 
the country, which they shot witli their 
bows and arrows, the bows bemn mirl. 
horn the brandies of trees and the^strint 
from the sinews of wild animals For 
warfare they used arrows that were 
poisoned by being dipped m juice obtained 
iiom a plant or from a certain caterpillar 
1 hey still follow their old form of life and 
when brought into touch with civilization 
tJiey often pine away and die 

The Bushmen are especiaUy interesting 
because their ancestors painted pictures 
of animals on rocks and in caves These 
picluies are really amazing considering 
they were done by pimiiLive men They 
are finished with an accuiacy that we 
cannot surpass to-day, and arc still in a 
wondciful state of picseivation The 
Bushmen once occujncd all South Africa 
horn the Cape to the Zambezi but 
they have been gradually driven bcfoie 
other and more powerful tubes, until 
now they inhabit only the Kalahari 
Becluianaland and South-West Africa 
Living side by side with Nature, they 
aie wonderfully active and notice every- 
thing that is going on around them They 
have a highly-developed sense of diiectioii, 
never being lost and even being able to 
find their way about on the darkest night 
Though very small, they aie gieal eateis , 
one man, it is said will eat half a sheep 
at a sitting, and for him to dispose ol forty 
to fifty bananas at a single meal is nothing 
uncommon 

The Bushmen's homes are simple affairs 
As they aie constantly on the move, their 
household goods aie reduced to a mm’imiini 
and consist of a few earthenwaie pots 
speais and clubs for himtmg and for use 
in warfare, ostrich eggs to carry water, 
toitoise-shells foi bolding food when m 
camp, and a few skins of wdd animals for 
blankets oi to spread upon the floors of 
their bi ushwood huts 
They aie excellent hunters, once an 
animal is wounded they follow it up until 
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Alon*^ "ttie ’Western irontier of Natal runs a range of mounlains, tlie of tlie territory of the Union of South Africa, but it contaius a greater 
Drakensberg, which terminates suddenly in vast chasms and walls of variety of scenery than any of the other provinces and might be 
rock One of the peaks the Giant's Castle, IS 11,000 feet in height, and termed ’the garden of that portion of Africa lying south of the 
several others nse to ovCT 7,000 feet Natal occupies only one tlinteenth Zambezi. The province supplies the whole of SoutliAfnca with sugar 




TWO STICKS INSTEAD OP ASSAGAIS ARE CARRIED BY THIS ZULU 
Descendants of a race of warriors who were the overlords of the greater part of south- 
eastern Africa, the Zulus still retain their pride. If this powerfully-built man were 
anned with assagais and had the ring of a proven warrior upon his he .d, he would resemble 
exactly the Zulus of the nineteenth century who formed Chaka’s dreaded regiments. 
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SEVEN YOUNG ZULUS BEFORE THEIR HOME IN A KRAAL 
In South Africa the native inliabitaiits are increasing in numbers, which is unusual 
when primitive people come into contact with modern civilization. The children who 
are brought up in the kraals do not have to wear clothes like their brothers and sisters 
living in the large towns, nor do they have to go to the schools provided by the state. 


it is exhausted. Their powers of endur- 
ance are equal to those of the wild beasts, 
and they will run down a wounded deer 
even on the hottest day, keeping their 
quarry constantly on the move and 
allowing it no rest until it drops. A 
party of Bushmen once pursued a giraffe 
they had wounded for a distance of more 
than forty miles , and then, having finally 
killed it, they went back the same distance 
to bring up their families to indulge in 
the feast. 

The Bushmen are interesting people to 
study, and their knowledge of the 
habits of animals is probably unsurpassed. 
Nothing escapes them, and they seem to 
know exactly what an animal is going 


to do. They will watch a flight of bees 
high up in the skies which is prac- 
tically invisible to a European. They 
will follow it until they reach the tree 
where the bees have their nests and then 
will steal the honey. 

The Bushmen have many quaint be- 
liefs. They say that when one of their 
number dies his spirit goes on a long 
journey until it arrives at a place where 
others have gone before, and that when 
they meet they share the hunting-grounds 
together. To them spirits are every- 
where ; the wind, the dust, storms, 
lightning and all things in Nature are 
associated with spirits and are regarded 
with a considerable amount of fear. 
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TWO WORKERS ARE SUFFICIENT TO BUILD A 2ULU HOME 
Somewhat resembling a beehue in shape the Zulu huts are made by fixing flexible 
branches lirmlv in the ground and bending them over to lorin hoops Ihesc aie inter 
laced with other branches, and the whole structure is thatched Bv the man on the 
gioiind IS the door winch is so low that people can only pass thiongh on hands and Ivnees 



Ciaft 

ZULU DOCTOR PRESCRIBING FOR HER SIMPLE PATIENTS 


At one time the Zulu witch-doctors were very powerful and had considerable influence 
over the chiefs They used to ‘ smell out ” criminals by means of " magic ' but this 
custom was suppressed by the British Now they are consulted by the people for more 
harmless purposes and prescribe treatment for both man and beast 
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LOYAL CITIZENS WHO WERE ONCE THE WHITE MAN S ENEMIES 


Both the Boers and the British had to fight the Zulus, and it is onlywithm comparatively 
recent times that they have settled down as_ peaceful citizens The man is leady to 
perform the war dance and is holding a knobkerry or club in his right hand We have 
read about the elaborate manner m which the Zulu Momeii do their hair m page 2303 
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They also believe that men and women 
in another existence can change them- 
selves into animals such as a leopard 
or a monkey They regaid the clouds 
and such natural phenomena as living 
things, but they do not woiship either 
the sun oi the moon They remark, how 
ever, that the sun retires to bed each 
night and gets up m the moining like an 
ordinary human being 

Huge Hats of the Herreio Women 

South-West Africa, which was German 
teintory until the end of the Great Wai 
IS inhabited by the Heireros, a tribe whose 
diess IS especially icmarkablc The women 
wear huge caps made of skins, which 
teiminate in thiee points like horns, and 
fiom each of which hangs an ornament 
The weight of this head-dress is often 
veiy gieat, yet, despite the heat and the 
discomfort, no Heiiero woman would 
dream of appealing without her enormous 
hat In addition to this she has heavy 
metal ornaments hanging down the back 
and sides, and her arms are covered with 
bracelets or what appears to be a piece of 
metal piping 

The customs of the Herreios are often 
primitive and cruel , for instance, those 
who are suffering from some disease which 
IS believed to be incurable are left in a 
hut in the jungle, until death oi some 
wild animal makes an end of them Old 
people are also treated in this way 

Hero of a Famous Duel 

In Natal are two veiy interesting native 
tribes, the Zulus and the Swazis, whose 
manners and customs are somewhat 
similar Before the Zulu War in 1879 
this tribe was weU organized into regi- 
ments and constantly engaged in wars 
and warlike preparations They lived in 
large villages of huts, as they do now, and 
waged war on all the neighbouring tribes, 
establishing such a reputation for ferocity 
that no other tribes could oppose them 

When a Zulu army returned from any 
expedition, the men were paraded before 
the chief, who directed them to bring 
out any who had shown fright in warfare. 


These unfortunates were instantly killed 
as an example to the others Much of 
the influence that we afterwards acquired 
over the Zulus was due to a British 
subject, Colonel Johann Colenbrander 
who, with Cecil Rhodes, was a pioneer 
of South Africa and lived for se\eral 
years among them 

He IS said to be the only white man 
who has ever killed a Zulu warrior in 
single combat The gieat duel took place 
on uneven ground, and just at the begin 
ning of It the white man’s weapon was 
rendered useless by a blow from the 
Zulu s battle-axe The latter also earned 
an assagai But the white man closed with 
him and aftei a desperate struggle actuallj 
succeeded m lifting the Zulu m the air, 
working Ins spear round behind him and 
mipaling him on the weapon 

Plantation Coolies from India 

Many of the native inhabitants of 
South Africa are employed as servants or 
farm-labourers or in the gold and diamond 
mines and factories They regard this 
work as being absolutely temporary, and 
when they have earned sufhcient money 
to buy a wife or some land they return 
to their homes 

In the districts where sugar-cane and 
tea are grown there are thousands of 
Indian coolies who work on the planta- 
tions It 15 estimated that there are about 
150,000 of these people in South Afnca, 
and they enjoy certain privileges which 
aie denied the native races 

South Africa is surrounded by a rim 
of coastal mountains and along the 
nairow coastal strip are situated many 
of the most important cities, such as Cape 
Town, Port Elizabeth, East London and 
Durban In the interior we shall find 
large modern towns like Johannesburg, 
Kimberley, Bloemfontein and Pietermar- 
itzburg, which are very much like the 
cities of other civilized lands, with wide 
streets, fine shops and hotels and busy 
factories South Afiica is a land of 
splendid cities as well as of far-stretching 
veld, and of civilized people as weO as 
warlike savages 
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THE FOREST OF THE ARDENNES, the Belgian Highlands, has many beauties to 
charm the eye and the imagination Tins lovely spot is in the valley of the River Lesse 
five miles from Dmant A castle was built upon this rock in the thirteenth century, but 
it was destroyed iii the sixteenth and m 1581 this the Chateau de Wakm was erected 
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LITTLE BELGIUM’S TWO STURDY RACES 


The histone and beautiful places in the land of the Belgians are well known 
to the reading and travelling public of the British Isles, but less well known are 
its inliabitaiits, who are of two distinct races — ^tlic Flemings and the Walloons 
—speaking totally different languages. Flemish and French. Physically and 
mentally, the members of these two races have nothing in common, and yet 
the Belgian nation is a very united one, as was proved bv its heroic struggles 
during the Great War and by its rapid industrial recovery' after igiS. Belgium 
IS one of the most densely populated areas in the world, and its inhabitants 
are thrifty and hardworking. In this chapter sve shall visit such charming 
medieval cities as Bruges and Ghent, as well a.s the .squalid mining districts 
of Hainault — the Belgian “ Black Country." 


T he little country of Belgium is 
probably, next to France, the best 
known European country to the 
English people. This is due partly to the 
fact that it is so near to Britain and that 
steamers and railways enable us to reach 
it very easil}’, and partly to its many 
wonderful and beautiful medieval cities 
which attract tourists from across the 
North Sea. 

Although British people may know the 
towns and buildings of Belgium very well, 
they do not understand or get to know the 
Belgians as a people. This is because, like 
the English, the Belgians do not make 
friends very easily , they are a quiet and 
reserved race, Before a Belgian will tell 
you about himself with freedom, it is 
necessary to win his confidence and to 
appeal to his heart, and that is not easy 
when one is only staying a short time in 
the countr}'. 

It is because of their reserved natures 
that the Belgians are very often mis- 
understood. Until the Great War they 
were treated by other nations with a 
certain amount of disdain. The War 
brought a great change, for it was then 
that the Belgians showed themselves to be 
a nation of heroes. 

Teuton and Gaul in Belgium 

The Belgian nation is made up of two 
distinct races, the Flemings and the 
Walloons, The Flemings are very like 
the Dutch, and belong to the same 
Teutonic stock as the Anglo-Saxons. The 
Walloons, on the other hand, are much 
more like their neighbours, the French. 


The Flemings are fair and rosy-faced and 
inclined to be a little fat , but the Walloons 
are dark and pale and of finer physique. 
Although they are, perhaps, not so hard- 
working, they are more clever. 

Long Hours of To ! 

Both the Walloons and the Flemings, 
however, arc much the same in general 
character, because for nearly five hundred 
years they have been united and have 
never fought with one another. They 
botli have the same religious faith, being 
Roman Catholics. Strangely enough, 
however, they speak entirely different 
languages, one being very similar to the 
French language, from which it is 
derived, and the other being more like the 
language of the Gennans. 

The Belgian peasants are very hard- 
working and lead simple, healthy lives. 
They are very seldom ill, and we may see 
peasants of a great age still working and 
taking a prominent place in the life of their 
village. When in the fields the men wear 
hea\'y, wooden shoes, linen blouses and 
caps rvith shiny peaks, and the women arc 
usualiy clad in old and shapeless garments 
and have shawls or handkerchiefs tied 
over their heads. 

They work from daybreak to sunset 
and have few pleasures, though on Sunday 
they put on their best clothes and, after 
a simple but good dinner of rabbit, fish or 
boiled bacon, with plenty of home-groivn 
vegetables and salad, they go out and 
amuse themselves. They love to sit in a 
cafe or in the puhhc gardens, where there 
is generally a band playing. 
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FROM THE BELFRY oi Bruges, winch houses a fine carillon ot forty-seven bells, we 
look clown over a jumble of narrow pointed roofs to the twelfth century cathedral of 
S. Saviour Bruges is an almost perfect example of a prosperous medieval town In 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries not only trade but art prospered exceedingly. 
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THE LAW COURTS OF BRUSSELS occupy a stupendous building that, standing on 
high ground, dominates the city. It is quite modern, having been begun in 1866, and 
has an area greater than that of S. Peter’s at Rome. We are looking at it from the lofty 
and lovely tower of the town-hall The church is that of Kotre Dame de la Chapelle 
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A PROMENADE ALONG THE DIGUE, THE SEA-FRONT OF OSTEND 
Ostend is second only to Antwerp in its importance as a seaport, and it takes first 
place as a iishing harbom and as a seaside resort During the season thousands of 
visitors come here to enjoy the bathing and the wide sti etches of sand The town uas 
founded in the eleventh century and was joined to Bruges bv canal in the thirteentli 


FLEMISH VILLAGERS HOLDING A LACE-MAKING “BEE’ 

Lace making has long been among the principal home industries of Belgium, and in 
mam of the villages and small towns we shall see women grouped together at their 
cottage doors deftly moving the pins and bobbins on their “ pillows ” The lace they 
make is very delicate and beautiful, and good pieces are of considerable value 
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LITTLE BELGIAN TAVERN THAT HAS A NICHE IN HISTORY 

Within La Belle Alliance, this low, white-walled house beside a straight, cobbled, 
tree lined road, there is a room that was occupied first by Napoleon, then by Blucher 
and thirdly by Wellington before the Battle of Waterloo Not far awav, also the two 
generals Wellington and Blucher first met after the battle that they had won 


Except at the popular summer resoits, 
there are few such public entertainments 
in Belgium as we have in England, but 
as the people go to bed at a very early 
hour thet do not feel the need for cinemas 
or theatres The chief joy of the Belgian 
IS to sit at his favounte little table in a 
cafe and talk and drink his light beer. 

The Belgians have one sport which is 
always of great interest to visitors — 
archery The Flemings used to be famous 
for their skill with bow and arrow This 
skill still exists, and many shooting matches 
ire held by the various little clubs The 
people make their own bows and arrows, 
and no trouble is spared to make them 
accurate and strong The target is 
geneially a model pigeon, made of worsted 
which IS fixed to a very tall pole 

Besides being a nch agricultural distnct, 
the Walloon or southern, part of Belgium 
IS very nch in coal, which is the most 
valuable product of the country Here the 
conditions under which the miners are 
forced to live are very bad, their houses 
often being little better than hovels They 
are not at all well treated by the mine 


owners, and for a wage ol about a pound a 
w'cek the men have to work very long hours 
m an unhealthy atmosphere Women 
also work in these mines and even children 
go down into the pits after then twelfth 
year, which is very bad for their health and 
for the future of the nation 
Geographically, as well as racidllj, 
Belgium IS divided into two sections The 
flat country of the north and the hill 
country of the south are separated by the 
River Meuse The ri\ er system also shares 
this peculiarity, for the two chief ruers 
flowing through Belgium, the Schelde and 
the Meuse differ greatly The sluggish 
Schelde may be described as the mer of 
the lowland, while the swift-flowingAIeuse, 
which breaks its way through the ranges 
of the beautiful Ardennes may be called 
the river of French Belgium Most of the 
famous towns of Belgium are situated 
on the banks of one of these two rivers 
Ghent is situated at the junction of the 
Schelde and Lys and is the capital of East 
Flanders It is the centre of the important 
cotton and hnen industries of Belgium 
In the eighteenth century, Ghent was one 
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IN THE LOW COUNTRY ol nortii Flanders there are Jong, straight canals, iringed 
witli trim poplars and overlooked here and there by sturdy windmills. This is the canal 
that runs from Bruges to Damme and thence to Sluis. Sleepy little Damme used once 
to be the .seaport of tlie wealthy town of Bruge.s. and was then an important place. 
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[t stood at that time upon a river, the Zwyn. But early m the fifteenth century the 
waterway began to be filled up with silt and sand, and that sounded the death-knell 
to the prosperity of Damme and Sluis, and even of opulent Bruges. By 1872 the river 
was entirely dried up, and now these three towns are only connected with the sea by canal. 
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TAPERING TOWER AND FINE FACADE OF THE PRIDE OF BRUSSELS 
The noblest building in Brussels — some say iii the Netherlands — is its town-hall, vvliicli 
stands on the south west side of the market place It was begun m 1403, and its grace- 
ful open spire was finished in 1454. Upon the summit is an unusual weather-vane — a 
gigantic gilded statue of S Michael, brandishing a sword. To the right of the photo- 
graph we see some of the old guild houses, which are shown m colour in page 2460. 



St holU 

BEAUTIFUL CORNER OF THE ONE-TJME CAPITAL OF FLANDERS 
These quaint houses rising from the water and overlooked by a gracetiil belfr\, are in 
Bruges which is said to have been a city as long ago as the seventh century The son-in- 
law of our King Alfred Baldwin II , Count of Flanders, fortified it and made it his home 
and m the twelfth centurv it was the capital of Flanders 

of tlie wealthiest and most important cities Painters love the old cities and towns of 
in all Europe, and it still has many Belgium, for in them is still preserved the 

memonals of its past greatness Everyone spirit of medieval Europe Of these fine 

goes to see the famous old belfry which has old towns Biuges, which is called the 

stood there since the twelfth century, and “ Venice of the North " on account of its 

its forty four bells have rung out on many many waterways, is undoubtedly the 

great historical occasions Ghent also has most picturesque and interesting At one 

a beautiful cathedral and fine Law Court' time it was the great commercial and 

which are almost surrounded by watei artistic centre of northern Europe and 

Brussels, which is by far the largest here great scholars and hne painters were 

town m Belgium, is situated m the centre encouraged to make their homes Vessels 

of the langdom, on the River Senne of all countries unloaded their rich and 

Unlike most of the other Belgian towns varied cargoes here, and often as many as 

It does not contain many relics of the past one hundred and fifty stately vessels 

It is the capital and the centre of modern entered the dock in one day 

Belgium and is a beautitul city with fine Every year thousands of visitors come 
streets and avenues to visit wonderful Bruges to admire its 
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ROUND THE GRAND’ PLACE, the beatitiitil marlcet-sqnare of Brussels, are many 
delightful old buildings — the Guild tiouses of the ancient corporations On the left 
IS a corner of the town-hall , next come the Mercers’ Hall, the Skippers’ Hall, with its 
gable like a ship’s stern, and the Halls of the Archers, Coopers and Grease-makers 
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GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE is seen At its finest m some of the old towns of Belgium 
In the veiv centre ol Louvain, a thousand- vear-old toivn that is almost round and is 
encircled by walls, is this graceful building — the town hall — which happily escaped 
damage during the Great War, though the town itself ''UHered terribly. 
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NAMUR'S FAMOUS CITADEL FROM THE TOWPATH BY THE MEUSE 

Though Namur dates from Roman times and a Roman fort once stood where is now this 
citadel, it has not many old buildings. This is because it occupies an important position 
on the Rivers Meuse and Sambre, and has been besieged many times. Part of this line, 
nine-arched bridge was blown up in 1914 to delay the German advance. 


striking architecture and priceless arl 
treasures. In its quaint old streets 
peasants may be seen sitting at their doors 
making beautiful and valuable lace, for 
lace-making is one of the industries for 
which the city is famed. 

If we are at Bruges for the first Monday 
after May 2 nd. we shall be able to see the 
celebrated yearly procession called the 
procession of the " Holy Blood." This 
magnificent religious ceremony always 
attracts large numbers of pilgrims and 
sightseers to the ancient Flemish city. 
The object of the ceremony is to honour 
the Relic of the Precious Blood which our 
Lord shed at Calvary. 

The relic was given in 114 S to tlie 
Count of Flanders by his brother-in-law, 
Baldwin III,, King of Jerusalem. The 
procession depicts episodes in the lives 
of great saints and scenes from the Old 


and New Testaments, then come the 
relic and clergy, followed by bishops and 
civic autliorities in gorgeous robes. Some 
idea of the magnificence of the spectacle 
may be gathered from the fact that the 
j)rocc,ssio7i lasts at least two hours and a 
half, and the gorgeous costumes and 
banners are of immense value. 

Belgium is full of beautiful pictures and 
works of art, but many of the marvellous 
art treasures and stately buildings were 
destroyed by the Germans in the Great 
War, which nearly caused the complete 
destruction of this gallant little nation 

Belgium was occupied for four long years 
by its German conquerors. This caused 
hundreds of thousands of refugees to take 
refuge in England soon after the outbreak 
of hostilities. The mines and factories were 
blown up and the valuable machinery 
sent to Germany, so that after the War 
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evervone had to work very hard in order 
to regain the lost prosperity. The 
Belgians have shown the world what 
hard and determined workers they are. 
for the recovery of their country has been 
a.stonishingly rapid. 

Belgium, unfortunately for its inhabit- 
ants. has frequently been the battlefield 
ol Europe, and has, therefore, been 
nicknamed " The Cockpit of Europe.” 
It has been laid waste many times, but 
the Belgians have never been daunted 
and have rebuilt over the old ruins. 

The first sight of Belgium that the 
British visitor obtains is a long expanse 
of yellow sand, with low dunes 
at the back like baby 
mountains. There are no cliffs 
or rocks or even shingle ; 
there are no tree.s, just bare 
sand, with moss and rushes on 
the higher ground. In winter 
this sand blows along the coast 
with great violence. 

The industrious Belgians 
have fortified their low coast 
against the onslaughts of the 
sea by means of ramparts of 
brick and stone, which are 
called” digues de mer.” A 
” digue," no matter how 
thick, will not last if it rests 
on sand alone, so a thick 
bed of green branches is laid 
down as a foundation. The 
finest and longest digue i.s that 
which c-xtends from Ostend 
lor about nine miles. 

Ostend is one of the finest 
European summer resorts and 
is tilled with holiday-makers 
of all nationalities, luxurious 
hotels and casinos catering 
for the rfisitors. English is 
understood in aU the shops 
and hotels, which shows how 
popular the town is with the 
British, All along the magnifi- 
cent Digue are cafes and 
splendid hotels, and the 
bright sunshades find bathing 
costumes on the sands make 


the everyday scene look like that at a 
fair or carnival. 

Some of the villages of Belgium are 
worth visiting. There is one called 
Coxyde, which lies among the dunes not 
far from the sea. The peasants here live 
by fishing but in a \'ery curious way, for 
they do it on horseback. It is strange to 
see the peasants, with baskets and nets 
fastened to long poles, riding about in the 
water catching fish. In an earlier chapter, 
” Food from the Waters,” we read about 
other people who fush on horseback. 

The farm labourers and fishermen in 
Flanders live very simply ; their food 



E. X. .1 


FLEMISH MILKMAID ON HER ROUNDS 
In most Belgian towns milk is distributed from house 
to house by women clad in cap and shawl, who go on 
their rounds with big metal vessels or with little carts 
drawn by dogs, like the one shown in page 544, 
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BRUGES are like mirrors, reflecting most delightfully the 
n. We are standing on the Qnai du Rosaire, almost in the 
his view, and over the house-tops we see the spires and turrets 
;es IS in west Belgium, not far from the Dutch frontier. 






ijc 






“ A CITY OF BRIDGES ” — that is Bruges, for it has at least fifty of them ; its very 
name — in Flemish Brugge — means bridges. This is the Pont du Cher-al, or Bridge of 
the Plorse, seen from tlie Quai Vert. Over the houses, and trees towers the famous 
belfry. The waterway is no canal, but the little River Reye, that winds across the town. 
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FRENCH-SPEAKING WOMAN OF BELGIUM 
The Belgian people are of two races, the Flemings, allied 
to the Dntcli, and the Walloons, allied to the French. 
This IS a Walloon woman. She has pnt her baby to sleep 
in the basket she carries on her back. 


IS black bread, potatoes and salted pork 
or fish. Many boys and girls never have 
anything else all the year round but 
black bread and potatoes, and have never 
tasted butter in their lives. 

Travelling in Belgium is cheap and easy, 
and the best way to see the country is to 
journey on a barge along the many 
canals that are to he found in the land. 
The Belgians keep their canals in good 


order and use them as mach as 
possible in order to save 
money. All clay long the 
barges move slowly along the 
oanals, pulled by a funnv 
little steam tug or by horses"; 
otten, also, as shown in page 
425, we may see a team of 
men, women and even children 
toiling along the towpath, 
dragging these heavily-laden 
vessels. 

The Belgians are very fond 
of children and spoil them, for 
they accompany their elders 
everywhere, Belgian parents 
usually prefer girl liahies, 
because it costs so much to 
educate a boy, and also 
because a father likes to buy 
his son’s exemption from 
compulsory military service if 
he can do so. 

Wlrcn a baby is born the 
parents send a present of 
sugared almonds to all their 
friends, the box being tied up 
with bine ribbon if it is a boy 
and with pink ribbon if it is a 
girl . When a child is christened 
the godfather gives the mother 
and godmother a pail of 
gloves, and there are many 
other curious customs con- 
nected with the christening. 
In Belgium, most little girls, 
and some boys, too, are called 
Marie, in honour of the Virgin 
Mary. Sometimes little girls 
are dressed only in blue and 
white until they are seven 
years old, this also being in 
the Virgin Mary. 

^ children do not have any 
nursery life, because their parents usually 
cannot afford to keep a nurse, so they are 
brought up with their parents and are 
spoiled and petted in order to keep them 
quiet. In England every boy and girl 
must go to school, or else the parents are 
punished ; but in Belgium, children need 
not go to school if their parents do not 


honour of 
Belgian 
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wish It, and many do not go because 
txliication IS very expensive 

Belgian children look forward to New 
Year's Day, Christmas and other feast 
da}s with great eagerness, for then they 
have veiy good fun. They have a custom 
at Chrisimas which is rather quaint. If 
a child has been very good all the year 
he finds a rich cake under his pillow, which 
IS supposed to have been put theie by the 
.\rchangcl Gabriel and to have been made 
in Heaven. It is called 
“ engcls koek ” 

New Year's Day is a great 
festival in Belgium Every- 
one must call on everj'one 
else, so that the door-bell 
IS ringing all day long. In 
addition to these friendly 
calls, anyone who has per- 
formed the slightest service 
for a householder during 
the year comes to beg foi 
a Christmas-box. This 
money, unfoitunately, is 
generally spent in cheap 
beer, which leads to 
quarrels, 

December 21st corre- 
sponds to the English All 
Fools' Day, and if the 
children can, on one pretext 
or another, get their parents 
to leave the house, they 
lock them out until they 
promise to give them a 
present. This is great 
fun for the children, who 
always hope that their 
mother has forgotten what 
day it is. Then they say ; 

“ Someone wants to speak 
to you in the garden, 
mother,” and when mother 
comes back fiom a fruit- 
less quest the door is 
locked, and chuckles from 
within remind her that it is 
S. Thomas’ Day, and she 
must pay forfeit. 

On November nth comes 
S Martin’s Day, when the 


children must stand 
with their eyes shut. When they turn 
round the floor is strewm with nuts and 
sweets, which aie supposed to have been 
sent by S. Martin as a gift for good boys 
and girls There are many such quaint 
customs, which are, of couise, a source of 
delight to the children. 

Hard-working and courageous, the 
Belgians are slowly making their country 
one of the most prosperous in Europe 


FLEMISH SHOEMAKER HARD AT WORK 
Like the Dutch folk (page 684) and the Bretons (page 1 250), 
the working people of Belgium very often wear " sabots,” 
or shoes of beech wood, the malang of which is a widespread 
and ancient home industry 
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r^inlth, lirtisH(.>l8 

BETWEEN CLIFF AND RIVER, llie town ol Dinant striftcJics for tJie Great War it was a very pieluresejue old town, but less tlinn a 
nearly a mile. It stands on the bank of the River Meuse, 170 miles month after the war started it was wanlonly burnt by the invading 
south of Namur, and is a tourist centre in the lovely, tvooded, hilly Germans, oulv 112 luuises rLMnLuninfr. It has now l-jcen rebuilt, but 
part of eastern Belgium which is known as the Arciennes. Before the old church still lacks its spire. Upon the irlilt-toji is a citadel. 








n\0 MIGHTY MONUMENTS OF BYGONE -VGES 

In an earlitr thapLer we have read of the marvel-, of ancient Cg\pt with 
the exception of t\\ o that arc pcihapb the most fascinating — the Groat Pv ramid 
and the Sphinx the oldest example of a sphinx is the Great Sphinx at 
Gizeh which is 187 feel long But the sphinx vvis iinL pociiliai to Egvpt, for 
as we shall read in this chapter there were also Greek and \ss)rian 
spliinxcs which, however diftcrcd greatU from those of Eg\ pt Thepvramids 
also are not conhned to Egvpt. for gigantic monuments of this tvpe are to be 
found in the Sudan, Algeria and even m Mexico I he largest of these 
monumental structures is the Great Pramid of Gizeh vvhieli is the sole 
survivor of the ' Seven Wonders of the World 


F ROJI the Nile at Gizeh we maj’ see, 
dark against the cloudless sky of 
Egypt, three immense tombs, like 
shapely mountain peaks built in the deseit 
by man If we approach them, we find 
nearby a huge, battered monster of stone 
It IS to this group of remains that we 
usually refer when we speak of the 
Pyramids and the Sphinx But there are 
other pyramids and othei sphinxes which, 
though perhaps less famous, are not less 
interesting , and these aie to be found 
not only in Egypt, but also in lands 
thousands of miles across the seas 
'' Sphinx ” IS a Gieek word and means 
the " throttler ” It was used to designate 
a terrible being which had, so it was said, 
the head of a woman, the body of a 
lioness and wings According to the 
ancient legend, she originally lived in 
Africa but was sent by the gods to Thebes, 
in Greece to punish the sins of a Theban 
ruler Taking a rock near the city for her 
abode she asked every passcr-by a nddle 
" What walks on four legs in the morning,” 
she would demand, " on two at noon, and 
on thiee m the evening ? ” 

Soimng the Riddle of the Sphinx 

All who could not guess were strangled 
b}' her , and everybody failed until 
Oedipus came He was able to teU the 
Sphinx that the answer was, “ A man ” , 
because as a baby, he ciawls on hands 
and knees, in the prime of hfe he walks 
conhdcntly upiight, and when old age 
makes him feeble he can only progress 
with the help of a stick or crutch Since 
her riddle had been solved, the Sphinx 
threw heiself from her rock and was killed 


Thus we see that the Greeks believed 
their Sphinx to be an ei'il monster, 
preying upon mankind When the\ came 
to Egypt and there saw huge carven 
figures that were half-beast and half- 
human, they called these sphinxes too 
But although it was at one time thought 
by the Eg3'ptians that sphinxes roamed 
the deserts, they were more generally 
accepted as symbols of the grandeur and 
power of the Pharaohs — their most notable 
characteristic being their superhuman 
dignity Their bodies, bemg those of lions, 
represent might and nobility, and their 
heads are usually portraits of ancient kings 

Sphinxes of Egypt and of Greece 

In almost every respect therefore, the 
sphinxes of Egj'pt differ from that of 
Greece They are invaiiably male, while 
it was female , they are majestic creatures, 
while it was ghoulish , nor were they ever 
believed to work evil Sometimes, instead 
of having a man’s head, they had that of 
a ram, as at Karnak, or of a hawk To 
the Egyptian this did not detract from 
their dignity, foi a ram was emblematic 
of the great god Ammon, and a hawk was 
symbolical of the king as a warrior. 

ft might be asked here What is a 
"spliuix,” since it had all these forms ^ 
It IS not merely a monster with a body 
that IS partly beast and partly man A 
mermaid is not a sphmx, for example , 
nor aie the winged bulls wnth the heads 
of bearded men that we find m Meso- 
potamia , 1101 IS the Hindu god Ganesha, 
who IS represented as having a man's 
body but an elephant’s head We may 
take it as definite that true sphinxes have 
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ii. A. 

An alabaster sphinx, almost perfectly preserved, was discovered in 1912 on 
the site ol ancient Memphis. It was probably carved about 12-10 b.c. in the reign of 
Rameses II. The sphinxes were given their name by the Greeks, quite incorrectly as 
it happens, for the Greek sphinx is a demon, not, like the Egyptian, an emblem of majesty. 
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THE GREEK SPHINX HAS WINGS AND A WOMAN’S HEAD 


The Egyptian sphinx is alwaj^s male and wingless ; the Greek sphinx is female, winged, 
with the body of a lion. According to an old Greek legend, she asked the Thebans a 
riddle, strangling all who could not solve it. When Oedipus gave the correct answer 
she killed herself by falling from a rock, 


a lion’s or a lioness's body and a head 
which is either a portrait or symbol of a 
human being or god. Whatever other 
characteristics they may have are purely 
incidental. So we would not admit the 
kneeling rams found in Egypt as sphinxes, 
although in appearance they closely re- 
semble them. 

The great sphinx at Gizeh, which has 
been mentioned already, is the most 
celebrated of its kind. For centuries it 


has been considered a thing of awful 
mystery. Indeed, it was once thought, 
cjiiite wrongly, to be an idol of such 
importance that some Arabs deliberately 
disfigured it. But in spite of their fanatical 
efforts at destruction and of the ravages 
of time, the sphinx is still beautiful, and 
its size makes it extremely impressive. 

At Karnak wc may see long avenues 
lined with sphinxes. Some, as we have 
already said, have the heads of rams ; 
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GREAT SPHINX AND GREAT PYRAMID; TWO WONDERS OF THE WORLD 


The Sphinx, here seen across the entrance temple to the Second Pyramid, is cracked 
and damaged and half buried in sand. In 1925 its neck was strengthened, some of the 
cracks were filled up, and the sand was cleared away so that its great paws were visible. 
This excavating has been done before, but the shifting sand always comes back. 
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AT MEDUM, on the desert's edge, forty miles south ot Cairo, is the queerly shaped 
pyramid of King Sneferu. It rises in three tiers from a mound that is really another 
tier covered with debris. King Sneferu built for him.self another pyramid at Dashur, 
but it was probably in the one we see here that he was buried. 
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THE GREAT PYRAMID -wag built as the tomb oi one of the greatest of the Pharaohs, 
Khufu or Cheops. Dimly, in the side nearest to us. we can see the opening that leads 
into the small chambers within. The Great Pyramid is always an impressive sight, 
whether seen by moonlight or by daylight, at dawn or. as here, at sunset. 
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others are like representations in miniature 
of the sphinx at Gizeh. All are wonder- 
fully wrought. Splendid indeed must have 
been the effect when the rows were 
complete and the shapely figures were vet 
unspoilt by weather and hard treatment 
One of the most beautiful sphinxes ever 
discovered is that which stands on the .site 
of the old city of Memphis, It is of 
alabaster and is extraordinarily well pre- 
served, so that we may study the grace 
of its lines and the serene and kingly 
expression on its face. 

The ancient Assyrians also had sphin.xe.s, 
but, like the Greeks, represented them 
as having wings and considered them 
to be demons. Although they have 
lions’ bodies, these creatures are far from 
being noble or stately. Their faces are 
incredibly foolish, for they have great, 
staring eyes and are usually smirking. 
Those of the Hittites, who lived in Asia 
Minor, are more ferocious in appearance, 
but are stiff and conventional. Some have 
two heads ; and they resemble an ordinarj^ 
lion to which a human head has been 
given in addition to ils own. 

In Central America, among the carvings 
of the ancient Maya peoples, are some 
monsters that certainly seem to be 
sphinxes. We see, therefore, in how 
many different lands the conception of 
this strange type of imaginary creature 
met with acceptance. 

r,et us now turn to the Pyramids. 
Pyramids were usually erected to glorify 
the dead. They form elaborate monu- 
ments built over burial places which were, 
in the majority of cases, deep in the earth 
beneath them. It is interesting to note 
that a kind of pyramid is not uncommon 
even in Britain. This is the tumulus— 
a mound of earth laboriously heaped over 
a grave or a collection of gi'aves. 

The Egyptian pyramids, however, are 
the most famous ; they were the tombs 
of kings and sometimes of queens and 
other important persons. Most have the 
perfect, symmetrica] form of those at 
Gizeh. In others we see a scries of great 
" steps ” ascending to the summit. This 
type is constructed of several lofty tiers of 
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within the colossal mass of masonry. If 


masonry, each of which is smaller than 
the one immediately below it. The most 
interesting example is the pyramid of 
King Zeser at Sakkara, which is especially 
worthy of note, because it is probably the 
earliest that still survives. It is almost 
six thousand years old. Another very 
ancient tomb, the pyramid of Sneferu at 
Medum, which we see in page 247C, is 
constructed on a somewhat similar plan. 

The pjnamids were usually of stone, 
though a few built of bricks are still to be 
seen. These are generally of compara- 
tively recent date and, like that at 
Dashur, are in a ruinous condition. The 
sizes of the pyramids vary ; there are 
examples small enough to be almost 
insignificant, and there are immense 
structures like those at Gizeh. 

Everybody has heard of these three 
wonderful monuments, and an infinite 
variety of fantastic theories as to their 
purpose has been advanced. Actually, 
however, the smallest is the burial place 
of King Menkaura, the medium-sized one 
that of King Khafra and the largest that 
of King Khufu. The smallest is also 
the most modern, but it is nearly live 
thousand years old. 

IVithin the Great Pyramid 

Let us visit the pyramid of Khufu — 
the Great Pyramid, as it is called to 
distinguish it from its neighbours. 
Although from a distance its sides appear 
even and unbroken, when we approach 
it we sec that it is composed of vast 
blocks of stone, most of them being higher 
than a man and some weighing many 
tons. Originally, it had a facing of lime- 
stone, which gave it a beautifully smooth 
surface, but this has long since disappeared. 
Each of its sides measures about 755 feet 
8 inches, and its height is almost 475 feet. 
But these bare measurements give little 
idea of its majesty — it is one of the most 
magnificent tombs in the world. 

Now, as has been stated, the burial 
chamber was usually underground, be- 
neath the pyramid. There is such an 
apartment below the Great Pyramid, but it 
is unfinished, and the real burial place is 


we enter the passage which opens upon the 
north face of the pyramid, we ascend for 
some distance before we come to the Grand 
GaUerj^, from which, turning southwards, 
we can reach the so-called Queen’s 
chamber. If, instead, we continue to 
climb, however, we reach an antechamber 
and then the King’s chamber. 

Pyramids of the New World 

In it is a huge, empty sarcophagus, 
carved from a solid block of granite. 
Indeed, one of the few disappointing 
features of the Great Pyramid is the fact 
that it contains so little. But, then, it 
was early entered by tomb robbers. 
The King’s chamber is ventilated by 
channels leading to the open air. 

Other ancient peoples must have been 
profoundly impressed with the desirability 
of pyramids as tombs. In the Sudan, as 
we show in page 2478, small varieties 
are found, while in Algeria there are large 
tombs which have obviously been evolved 
from Egyptian pyramids. 

In America there are also many pyra- 
mids, but these were constructed for 
entirely different purposes. The Mayas 
set temples upon them, and thus gave 
an appearance of importance and state- 
liness to their religious buildings. In 
Mexico there is one massive structure, 
the Pyramid of the Sun at San Juan 
Teotihuacan, that almost equals those of 
Egypt in size. It is built of adobe and is 
faced with stone and stucco. There are 
also many that are smaller, but very 
elaborately finished. All are more squat 
than the Egyptian pyramids and have 
steps leading to their summits. 

Scenes of Human Sacrifice 

Many of these Mexican pyramids were 
put to a sinister use. for on them victims 
were offered to the bloodthirsty gods of 
the Aztecs. To the accompaniment of 
the banging of gongs and the cries of 
priests, human beings were often sacri- 
ficed, and these rites were witnessed by 
the Spanish adventurer Cortes and his 
followers in the sixteenth century. 
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BURMA AND ITS PEOPLE OF HILL AND VALLEY 

Though Burma forms a part of the Indian Empire, we shall riiscmer in this 
chapter that it bears no resemblance to that wonderful land, with which 
we dealt in three earliei chapters Ihe light hearted, indolent, but charming 
Burmese people are very different from the reserved hard-working folk of 
India proper, and in looks they resemble the people of Indo China and Siam 
In the mountainous region of the Shan Stales live many interesting tribes, 
with different customs and languages Anybody who has visited Burma 
always speaks of the fascination exercised by the Burmese and their land, 
so that I am fortunate in being able to print this chapter from one who has 
lived among these people 


B urma is the richest and largest 
province in the Indian Empire It 
IS bounded on the west by the 
Bay of Bengal, on the north-west and 
north by Assam and Tibet, and on the 
east by China, Indo-Chma and Siam; 
Malaya forms the southern boundary 
Ranges of hills running north and south 
make tiaveUing very slow and wearisome 
in the eastern portion of the country A 
traveller who wishes to cioss these hdls 
must descend into deep valleys and then 
ascend 4,000 feet or more, the performance 
being repeated many times during the 
day's journey 

Burma proper — the valley and delta of 
the Ira wadi iiver — is, by comparison, 
reasonably flat It is bisected by the 
Irawadi, which is navigable for about 900 
miles by medium-sized steamers The 
Irawadi has an average breadth of about 
a mile and a half, but when it overflows 
its banks at the rainy season, it becomes 
ten miles wide at certain points 

Burma's Mam Highway 

Up and down this great highway passes 
a large portion of the commerce of the 
country, notwithstanding that a railway 
runs more 01 less parallel to it for a 
considerable distance The wealth of 
Burma — oil, iice, indigo, ground nuts, 
amber, jade, rubies and teak — comes 
down the Irawadi ; and up it go manu- 
factured goods, foodstuffs, milled lice and 
many other necessities of life for the 
people of the country and the European 
inhabitants There is local tiade in silk, 
" ngapi,” or pickled fish, and “let-pet," 
or pickled tea, as weU as many other 


things which are not produced m suffi- 
ciently large quantities to be e\poited 

The only towns of any importance are 
Rangoon, Mouhnem and Mandalay The 
hist IS situated in the delta of the 
Irawadi and is the capital and chief poit , 
the second lies across the Gulf of Martaban 
and was the first British capital , and the 
thud IS the old capital of Upper Burma 
In Rangoon natives of India, Chinese, 
Malays and Europeans jostle one another 
It is a busy place, and is a religions 
centie because it contains the famous 
Shwe Dagon pagoda 

Thriftless Men and Capable Women 

The Burmese are hglil-hearted, rather 
indolent people In the country distiicts 
the houses are built of bamboo, palm 
leaves pioviding thatch for the loofs and 
malting for the walls Rice flourishes in 
the fields, and Nature provides manji 
delicious fruits , therefore there is little 
need for the people to work 

Wealth comes as often by a lucky 
speculation as by work, so the average 
Burman thinks When he does become 
wealthy, he may spend his money on 
jewelry for his wife and daughters, give 
feasts to his neighbours or build a rest- 
house or pagoda, thus acquiring merit 
for a future existence He w'ould never 
thmk of saving his wealth as an inherit- 
ance for his children 

But what has been said of the average 
man does not apply to the women, who 
are exceptionally capable and energetic 
It has been stated that the Buimese women 
have all the pow'er of beauty without 
being beautiful, and this is true. But 
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PADAUNG WOMEN CLOSELY MUFFLED AGAINST THE COLD 
Coils of brass are the chief articles of adornment among the Padaung women who wear 
the most extraordinary collars They start rvith one ring when they are very young, 
and add to these as they grow older until the wider ones rest upon their shoulders The 
Padaungs inhabit part of the plateau between the Salween and Sittaiig Rivers 
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TURBANED MAN AND WOMEN FROM THE CHINESE FRONTIER 
In many ways these Lilisaw people resemble the folk from the Chinese province of 
Yun-nan. The women are clad m dark blue dresses trimmed with red and cloth 
leggings Bands of silver encircle their necks The Lihsaws live m villages very high 
up m the mountains, and their chief occupation is the growing of opium 


with all their charm and grace, cveiy 
Burmese woman is a born shopkeeper. 
Every girl wants to manage a stall in the 
bazaar, whether her father be rich or 
poor Once she has gamed her desire, 
she will sit there above huge baskets 
containing different sorts of giain or m 
the midst of coloured silks, smoking a 
cheioot as long as a school ruler This 
business capacity of the women is the 
more wonderful m that, until recent years, 
there was no education provided for the 
girls Boys, however, have always been 
educated m some fashion 

In the old days the only schools were 
those maintained by the monks, some of 


whom still teach little boys In most of the 
out-of-the-way villages there may be a 
" pongju kyaung," or monks’ house, and 
the drone of voices coming from it will 
lead us to the school-room, where a dozen 
or so little, heady-eyed boys he flat on 
their stomachs with wooden slates before 
them, shouting out the letters of the 
Burmese alphabet 

Each little figure has some sort of a 
cloth wound round it and probably a 
short jacket too Every head is closely 
shaven save where one tuft of hair rises 
like a bunch of carrot tops from the centre 
of the poll Very little, however, is learnt 
at these schools beyond reading and 
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GOLDEN SHWE DAGON PAGODA IN THE CITY OP RANGOON 
The Sliwe Dagon. pagoda is the finest and most sacred place of worship in Burma, and to 
it Come Buddhist pilgrims from all over the country and from many foreign lands as 
well. The pagoda is 370 feet high, and the lower portions are covered with plates of 
pure gold, the rest of it being gilded. According to tradition, it was founded in 585 B.c., 
and it has remained almost unaltered during the last four centuries. 
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IN INDIA'S LARGEST PROVINCE 



Scoil. 


BURMESE MEN WEAR SKIRTS 
Skirt like lower gaiments are worn by both 
men and women in Burma but tiubans aie 
favoured by tlie men only The men are rather 
lazy and leave the work to the women 

writing, for, as a Biuniese boy once said 
" Pongyi schools foi pleasant, English 
schools for get-on ” 

In the English schools the boys not 
only learn from books, but they learn how 
to sit on chairs, a thing which is not 
natural to them, and even, in extreme 
cases, to wear European, leather shoes 
There are English giils' schools loo, and 
the girls, who until recently picked up what 
knowledge they could from their brotlieis 
and even then could beat them almost 
every time at arithmetic, now have the 
same advantages as the boys 


In Burma evciy name has a special 
meaning and some of them are \cij 
quaint A boy, for ms lance, may be 
Mr Grandfather Elephant or Mr 
Ciooked and even JIi Like-his-Father 
and a girl may be called Miss Dogs 
Bone, Miss Nauglily, Miss Rabbit ^ 
Miss Affection A custom however 
decices that the children must have 
names beginning with the initial letter 
of the day on which they wore born, 
and thus cveiyoiie knows on what dav 
a child was born 'this rule is con 
sidercd impoitant, because boys and 
girls born on certain days may onl\ 



StsrenE 

LITTLE GIRL’S LARGE CHEROOT 

Cheroots are doarei than sweets to this 
Burmese princess, especially when rolled 
m betel bark Burmese children smoke 
almost as soon as they can walk 
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AKHA GIRLS GAILY DRESSED IN READINESS FOR A DANCE 
In the most easterly poitions of the Shan States live the Aldias and here we see tvio ot 
the women dressed lu their best clothes Their coats and short skirts have been dyed 
with mdigo and have scarlet trimming Upon their black hair rest silver head dresses, 
and numeroub silver and gold necklaces are suspended from their necks 

many those born on other days, quite by a dragon and Sunday by a fabulous 
irrespective of any relationship cieatme, half bird and half beast 

The days of the week are each connected When a giil reaches the age of eleven or 
with a particular animal, and the children thereabouts hei ears are pierced with great 
are supposed to have some connection ceiemony All the friends of the family are 
with the animal of their birthday Monday invited to a feast by the customary method 
IS represented by a tiger, Tuesday by a of sending round packets of pickled tea 
lion, Wednesday by an elephant, Thuisday The little giil is the centre of interest for 
by a rat, Friday by a guinea-pig, Satuiday that day, for afterwards she is supposed 
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to be grown up The corresponding ordeal 
for the boy is much more painful foi he is 
tattooed All the Burmese have then legs 
tattooed from knee to thigh in such a way 
that, horn a short distance, it looks as if 
thev were wearing dark-hluc skin tight 
biectlies The process is so agonising that 
onl}- a little can be done at a tunc, 
and a boy has to show lus manhood by 
bravely enduring the pain Anyone who 
shirked the operation would be branded 
a coward 

Eveiy boy also has to go into a monas 
tcry foi some time beloic he can assume 
the status of a man He puts on a yellow 
robe lilce those worn by the monks and 
conforms to the iiilcs of the monastciy 
while he is there This does not moan that 
he will become a monk though many 
do so There are thousands of monks in 
Buinia and they live the laziest existence 
possible being kept by the comniunilv 


Men and women dress so much alike 
that at hist It IS difficult to distinguhh 
between them Both wear cotton or silk 
skiits and little white jackets, but the 
men’s skirts foi oidinaiy wear are shorter 
and more sack-hke Thoir skirts or 
"putsos,” for gala days arc very fine 
being made of many yaids of the richest 
silk The women’s gala diess iihich 
leaches down to the ground is tightly girt 
about the body It is not secured by pms 
buttons or tapes, and yet eveiy sort of 
work IS done in it without it becoming 
disarranged 

The great distinction in the dress of 
the two sexes is that the men are neier 
seen without their head-diesses, or “ gating 
baimgs ” while the women wear nothing 
on their heads, their glossy black hair 
being coiled round on top, with an orchid or 
some other blossom hanging down over 
the light ear The men wear their hair 



PontinE 

BURMESE WOMEN AT PRAYER IN THE CAVES NEAR MOULMEIN 
About nine miles Iroin Moulmein, a seaport situated near the mouth of the Sahveen 
River are the " farm ” caves at the sides of which are platforms upon which are seated 
figures of Buddha In the Kawgan caves, tliousands are to be seen, and there is a huge 
stalagmite completely covered with Buddhas and surmounted by a pagoda 
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E N 1 

THATCHED HOUSES OF NAINSAN, CAPITAL OF A SHAN STATE 


Houses :n the Slian villages are built of bamboo and thatched ivith elephant grass 
The small villages aie sometimes enclosed by a bamboo palisade, which keeps the cattle 
out by day and in at night The Shan States are divided into two sections — the 
Northern and the Southein — and have a population of about i 400,000 


long also, but a Burman with a beard is 
unknown, and very lew of them have 
even a moustache 

The best way to see the Buimese m 
their fine clothes is to go up to one of the 
great pagodas on a festival day, for then 
the men, women and children gather 
together and give themselves up to a day 
of devotion and merry-making 

The chief place of worship is the great 
" Shwe Dagon," the Golden Pagoda, of 
Rangoon, which is known all over the 
world It stands on raised ground, and 
long flights of steps lead up to it on four 
sides At the foot of the steps aie two 
enormous white beasts, with glistening red 
eyes and mouths 

Placed at the sides of the steps aie stalls 
with wax tapers, lotus, frangipani and 
jasmine, gold leaf and sweetmeats These 
are bought by the people flocking to the 


shrines Each flight leads up to a platform, 
900 feet square, from the centre of which 
rises the great, golden spire of the pagoda 
At the top, higher up than the cross of 
S Paul’s Cathedial, is a gilded cage set 
with jewels and hung with bells 
All around the base and at the edges of 
the platform are wonderful shrmes Some 
of them are decorated with beautiful teak- 
wood carvings — ^which are done very skil- 
fully by the Burmese— and others are 
covered with a mosaic ot bits of coloured 
glass, which glitters in the sun , fflhers still 
are gilded aU over There are posts with 
streamers and the sacred goose on the top, 
there are almost life-size, caived elephants, 
and there are bells which swing between 
two posts As a Burman passes one of 
these bells, he will pick up a deer’s horn 
from the pavement and strike a note to 
let the good spirits know he is there 
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The whole scene is gay beyond descrip- 
tion. Here a foi tune-toller cries out 
continually that he will tell your fortune 
by a cast of the dice ; there, in the dim 
shadows before a gleaming alabaster or 
brass figure of the Buddha, are wax tapers 
stuck on the ground and piles of flowers, 
and before them men and women 
crouch devoutly. 

Free Theatrical Entertainments 

Only two meals a day are eaten by the 
people of Burma, except by the monks, who 
may not eat after midday. Boiled rice is 
put on a large platter, from which all 
help themselves, and little saucers of 
such condiments as curry, onions or chillies 
are served with it. The Burmese cat with 
their fingers. They roll a hall of rice 
neatly between finger and thumb, take a 
little condiment and then place the morsel 
m the mouth. When everyone has 
finished, each goes in turn to the water- 
butt by the door to drink. 

One of the most popular forms of enter- 
tainment is the plays, or "pwes.” These 
take place anywhere, without a proper 
theatre and, as often as not, out of doors. 
They are free, for they are given by some 
wealthy man for the entertainment of his 
friends and of anyone else who cares to 
come. They are very long, sometimes 
lasting more than one day, and the 
spectators come and go as they please. 
The plays are usually legendary tales 
about princes and princesses. 

People of the Hills 

The actois wear old-fashioned, court 
costumes and make long speeches, but 
there is always a clown to relieve the 
tedium and, judging by the laughter, he 
is usually really funny. Sometimes per- 
formances are given by marionettes 
cleverly worked by strings. 

The people of the hill country are quite 
distinct from the Burmese. The Shans, a 
fair, sturdy race, are the largest tribe, but 
the Karens, who are divided into Red and 
White Karens, are nearly as numerous. 
There are also many other tribes, of which 
the best known are the Padaungs and 


Palaimgs, the Akha, Lihsaw, Lahu and m 
the north, the Kachins, Ifany of the 
Kachms live in districts which lie beyond 
the jurisdiction of the government, and 

they have so-called slaves, who aie really 
domestic servants and arc quite well 
treated by their masters. 

The hill country, which lies between 
Burma proper and China and in which are 
the Shan States, has recently been given 
back to the tribal chiefs, who rule 
independently within their own states 

Of all the odd customs observed by 
these hill races, none is more strange than 
that of the Padaung women wearin'> 
many rings about their necks When a 
Padaung girl roaches the age of seven her 
neck IS cnciiclcd by a brass coil, which is 
extended from time to time. 

Stiange Neck-Sti etching Custom 

These coils are never removed, and as 
the gill grows older her neck is stietclied 
by the rings, until it resembles that of a 
lien. The more rings a Padaung woman 
carries, the more fashionable she is. The 
limit is somewhere about seven and 
twenty l In addition, lirass coils aie worn 
on aims and legs This custom is common 
to many of the lull tribes, though some- 
times lattan rings replace the brass ones, 
as among the While Karens. 

The costumes of these races are usually 
very effective. They weave and dye their 
own cloth and, though the stitching is 
sometimes coarsely done, the general 
effect is surprisingly good. Reds and 
blues, and trimming of white strips or of 
seeds stitched on to the gaiinent, are 
enhanced by much silver ornamentation. 
The Burmese wear gold ornaments when 
they are grown up, considering silver fit 
merely for children ; but the hill peoples 
wear strange adornments made from the 
silver found in the hflls. 

All the peoples of Burma are very 
superstitious and believe in good and bad 
spirits. Much of their lives is passed in 
endeavouring to propitiate the bad spirits, 
and in most of the villages in the hiU 
country may be found tall spirit-posts, at 
which sacrifices arc frequently made. 
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HAITI AND LIBERIA: TWO BLACK REPUBLICS 

In the Caribbean Sea and occupying the western part of the island of Haiti, 
or San Domingo, is the lepubhc of Haiti The Caribs, the original inhabitants 
of the land, called it “ Haiti,” a word meaning “nioimtainous,” and this title 
IS very fitting. The foiests, gorges and mountains of the interior aie little 
known, for few white men have explored this mysterious land Across the 
Atlantic, on the west coast of Africa, is the republic of Libena, which is 
ruled by the descendants of slaves who were given their freedom by the 
Americans and were bi ought back to the land of their forefathers As we 
shall read in this chapter, the history of these republics shows that as yet the 
negro laces are not fitted for national independence — indeed, Haiti has 
become virtually a pioteetorato of the United States 


H aiti, that mysterious West Indian 
island where black rules white, lies 
in the Caribbean Sea, between the 
islands of Porto Rico and Cuba. It was dis- 
covered in 1492 by Christopher Columbus, 
who called it Plispanola, or Hispaniola. 
The original inhabitants, the Caiibs, who 
were always fighting among themselves, 
were soon extcimiii- 
ated by the ciuel 
Spaniards, so that 
the latter were forced 
to import African 
negioes to work on 
their plantations. In 
1630 French buc- 
caneers seized upon 
Haiti, and later it 
became a piospcrous 
French colony. Its 
coffee plantations 
were famous, and the 
planters wealthy. 

But Haiti’s pios- 
perity was built on 
the sufferings of the 
over-worked slaves, 
and when rumours 
of the French Revo- 
lution reached the 
island, the blacks 
and other coloured 
elements of the 
population rebelled 
Inflamed by their 
sufferings and by the 
propaganda of a 
black, secret society, 

Les Amis des Noirs ” 

— The Friends of 


the Negroes ” — the slaves fought bravely, 
were everywhere victorious. After fierce 
fighting, the French were finally driven 
from the island in 1804. 

Haiti has always been a land of unrest 
and misrule. One of its caily emperors, 
Christophe, who reigned 111 1811, was a 
savage lascal quite indifferent to human 
life or suffering. At 
Cap Ilaitien, on the 
north coast, there 
stands his fortress- 
palace of La Ferriere, 
winch was raised by 
slave labour. Taking 
a typically Oriental 
precaution, Christo- 
phe slew the architect 
when the buildmg 
was completed, lest 
he should divulge the 
secrets of the hidden 
passages and vaults 
that he had designed. 
La Ferriere is now 
a deserted nun. 

Haitian rulers and 
politicians have 
usually had short but 
exciting careers, and 
many presidents of 
recent years have 
suffered imprison- 
ment orsudden death. 
In 1915, President 
GuiUaume was chased 
from his palace by 
a howling mob of 
revolutionists and, 
having taken refuge 
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SIMPLE LAUNDRY IN HAITI 
Like women of her coloui m many other parts 
of the world, the Haitian woman only re- 
quires running water and two flat stones, and 
she will set up a laundry. 
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ARCH ERECTED IN PORT AU PRINCE TO GENERAL HIPPOLITE 
Gensral Hippolite was the president of the republic from 1890 gG and this hideous 
arch was raised to his memory It is the entrance to the cliief market, though buyers 
and sellers overflow into the neighbouring streets The noise is almost dealenmg and 
the smell is appalling Port an Prince is the capital of the repubhc 

in the French Consulate, he was diagged warfaie, he was shot and his bandits fled 
outside and shot in front of the buildmg into the hills 
To avoid French inteivcntion and to Haiti is now awakening from a centui} 
maintain orclei, the United States landed of slumber The Americans, who have 
a small force of marines, but the traditional established what is almost a protectoiate 
hatred of the white man, dating fiom the over the island, have built three hundred 
days of slaveiy, flamed out in futile le- miles of good roads , the schools, vvliidi 
bellion under a negro called Chailemagne are chiefly in the hands of Catholic 
Peialtc After a short period of gueiiUa missions, are helping to form a new and 
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SQUARE BEFORE THE CATHEDRAL IN PORT AU PRINCE 
■e IS a dirty, hot town with a population ol about 100,000, the majonty 
loded negroes The cathedral is one of tlie few substantial looking buildings 
iven the president’s palace being built of wood In olden days swaggering 
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CRUDE DECORATIONS OF A VOODOO TEMPLE IN HAITI 
Nominally the Haitians are Roman Catholics, but actually many oi them are yoodoo 
worshippers. This form of serpent-worship was brought from West Africa hy 
slaves, who were imported first by the Spanish and then by the French. The priests 
and priestesses are as influential as the African witch-doctors. 

more enlightened generation of Haitians ; markets where every form of produce, 
and trade is experiencing a revival. especially fruit, is exposed for sale. 

The capital is Port au Prince, a spacious The Plaitians who live in the hills of 
town where the houses, though surrounded the interior are a lazy, happy people, who 
bymango and orange trees and palms, bear delight in the dreamy life. The tropical 
a resemblance to those of old France. The sun saps their energy, and for food there is 
cafe is a national institution, and Creole, always an abundance of fruit. They hve 
a debased form of French, is heard every- in thatched huts, do no work worth 
where. Port au Prince possesses two mentioning and are as ignorant as people 
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can possibly be. Cock-fighting is their 
crreat sport, and every man has his [ 
trained birds, which, contrary to modern 
practice, fight without .steel spurs. 

Another very popular amusement is a 
primitive form of dancing, which is like 
that practised in the African jungle. The 
menacing throb of drums is heard through- 
out Haiti, and it is not uncommon, when 
travelling, to come on a solitary negro 
swaying and posturing among the trees. 

The state religion of Haiti is Roman 
Catholicism ; the actual worship is 
Voodooism. This cult is a form of serpent- 
worship and was brought by the slaves 
from West Africa j its dreadful rites in- 
clude the offering of human sacrifices. 

The priests, or papalois, of this religion 
are usually professional poisoners and arc YOUNG HAITI s SMILE 

very influential persons. ^The pnestesscs for the people, like most negro races, are 
are known as " mamalois, very fond of their offspring. 



ON THE ROAD TO MARKET IN THE HAITIAN REPUBLIC 
In the interior of the republic we may see ruined plantations that were the chief source 
of the island’s wealth when it was a French possession. Now the people unskilfully 
till their little plots of laud and bring the scanty produce into the market towns. On 
the left is a policeman carrying a stout- stick in his hand. 
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Voodooism IS a religion of fear, and its 
votaries believe that it is only possible to 
gain the favour of imaginary spirits by 
saciificing something to which they them- 
selves are very attached. Thus, m these 
savage rites, frenzied parents, maddened 
by the throbbing of the goat-skin drums, 
will even sacrifice their children, though 
this fearful practice is, happily, becoming 
less common. 

The papalois will rid a revengeful ncgio 
of his enemy for a small sum. The only 
remedy for the victim is to seek another 
papaloi and buy an antidote. If he 
neglect to do this he will certainly die, 
for modern science is powerltss against the 
age-old poisons of the papalois, who care- 
fully guard the methods of 
preparation 

Haitian presidents have 
taken part in the mysterious 
rites of the Green Serpent, 
though few white people 
have ever witnessed them. 

Indeed, a white man’s life 
would not be safe amongst 
the maddened worshippers, 
who do not like white people 
at the best of times. It 
rests with the Americans 
whether Voodooism shall 
remain. The priests are the 
enemies of progress and the 
associates of bandits, to 
whom they give a pretended 
immunity from death in 
battle. Let us hope that 
the representatives of the 
greatest republic wiU stamp 
out the degrading and 
immoral practice of Voodoo- 
ism, which is a blot upon the 
little " black ” republic. 

Liberia, the other "black” 
republic, also has its origins 
in slavery, but whereas the 
Haitians freed themselves, 
the Liberians had their 
freedom given to them. 

Towards the end of the 
eighteenth century the tide 
of public opinion had turned 


against slavery, and in America, where 
there were thousands of black planta- 
tion hands and domestic slaves, a society 
was formed to make reparation for the 
injuries done by white men to the negroes 
This society's object was the repatriation 
of the slaves, and m 1822 a shipload of 
Christian negroes embarked for the west 
coast of Africa. On arrival a bargain was 
made with some chiefs, who for siy muskets, 
a barrel of powder, twelve knives, four 
umbrellas and such goods, sold the 
colonists a length of coast line, 130 miles 
long and 40 miles wide. This territory 
was to be held by the newcomers for ever. 

Soon, seeing they had made a poor 
bargain, the natives decided to e.xpel the 
colonists and war broke out. 
However, the ex-slaves, 
armed with muskets and a 
few cannons, held out till 
the arrival of more colonists 
and munitions of war, By 
1S38 the little colony was 
making good progress; the 
slave trade had diminished; 
and schools and churches had 
arisen. In recent years, how- 
ever, Liberia has failed to 
justify its happy inaugura- 
tion, and Its financial, social 
and commercial conditions 
arc inferior to those of any 
British African possession. 

The Republic of Liberia 
lies between Sierra Leone 
and the French Ivory Coast, 
It is a land of dense tropical 
forests, in which an eternal 
twilight reigns. The huge 
tree-trunks are swathed m 
vines and creepers, and the 
rivers and creeks are lined 
with dismal mangroves— an 
evergreen tree with grey, 

I gnarled roots that writhe 
^ -] fanlaslically into the river 
ii '1 A ooze. There arc also lugh 
plateaux and prairie lands 
spaisely dotted with trees 
Few people have pene- 
tiated into the interior of the 



A HAITIAN GENERAL 

At one time drere were as 
many swaggering generals 
m die Haitian Army as 
there were privates 
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republic. Even around Mon- 
rovia, the capital town, there 
aie few roads, and as these 
approach the bush they de- 
generate into jungle tracks. 

Many of the tribes have a 
hearty dislike of roads, for 
experience has taught them 
that good roads mean a 
frequent appeal an ce of the 
tax collector, backed up by 
a company of the Liberian 
Frontier Force, as Liberia’s 
black army is called. 

The Liberians — that is, the 
negroes of American descent — 
form but a small part of the 
population and live only along 
the coast. Indeed, it is unsafe 
for them to go inland without 
an escort, as many of the 
inland tribes hate them as 
interlopers. The American- 
Libenans number about 

25.000, while the natives are 
estimated to be well over 

1.000. 000. 

These latter are composed 
of many tribes, such as the 
Krus, the Mpesses and the 
Mandmgos. Let us take the 
Krus first. These people live 
all along the Liberian coast 
and also in Sierra Leone. 

For centuries they have hired 
tliemselves out as sailors to 
European ships till now they 
are almost indispensable. 

Physically they are a fine, 
sturdy race, though often 
repulsively ugly, and they 
have a fondness for swathing their brawny 
limbs in cast-off European garments. 
The Krus are Christians and speak 
English. They arc an intelligent race and 
frequently become lawyers and ministers. 

Very ditferenl from the Krus are the 
Mandiiigos, who live on the inland plateau. 
They have Arab blood in their veins and, 
in contrast to the Krus, they dress pic- 
turesquely in fiowmg white robes and heel- 
less slippers. They are Mahomedans and 
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WEIRD COSTUME OF A LIBERIAN ‘'WIZARD” 
Amongtlie savage tribes who inhabit the forests of Liberia, 
the witch-doctors are very powerful men. This man 
evidently thinks spectacles add to his dignity, while his 
drawn sword will discourage anyone from laughing at him. 

successful missionaries of their faith, 
and in this work they have done much 
towards civilizing the degraded and canni- 
balistic tribes of Liberia. 

In the remote depths of Liberia, canni- 
balism exists, and the Mas tribes, who 
occupy the Grand Bassa country, were, 
until recently, openly cannibalistic. 
Though they have now abandoned their 
degraded practices, most of the older people 
have devoured the flesh of captives of war. 
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DANCERS IN STRANGE COSTUMES PERFORMING TO IHE ACCOMPANIMENT OF A CRUDE ORCHESTRA 
MudiofLibenaisalmostunknownterntoTy.and-l-hetTibesofthemtenor of the audience The largest native tribe is the ^.Ipesse ^^ho are a 
remain virtnally untouched by civilization A trader has probably race of hunters The Mpesse women make a fine cloth on" their hand- 
passed through tins village and left behind him the articles of European looms from the cotton which they pick from wild plants These people 
clothing that ive see being worn by some of the dancers and members the most prosperous of the natives, are determined slave traders 
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Where the negro rules 


The most powerM tribe is the Mpesse. 
They are hunters and warriors and, con- 
trary to the usual native mode of waging 
war, they disdain ambuscades, but charge 
straight at their foes in mass formation. 
They use bows and arrows for hunting, 
but fight only with long knives. They are a 
musical race and, besides the inevitable 
tom-tom or drum, they play the harp and 
the flute. They are also expert in various 
crafts and show considerable taste in 
decorating their products, 

The natives, as a whole, exhibit a 
regrettable hostility towards their Liberio- 
American overlords, and much desultory 
warfare has occurred in recent years. 
In 1915 the Krus broke out in a rebellion 
which cost many lives before the Liberian 
Frontier Force, led by negro officers 
borrowed from the United States army, 
defeated the insurgents. 


Monrovia, the capital of Liberia, is 
built on the shores of a lagoon. It is 
not a healthy town for white men and 
there is a scarcity of fresh food. The 
unhealthy climate makes even trivial 
wounds arid scratches very dangerous, 
and malaria is prevalent. Monrovia 
possesses some fine buildings, hut, 
generally speaking, it is a town of con- 
trasts, for quite weU-built houses are often 
scrappily finished off with galvanised iron 
streaked with rust. The houses are often 
built with balconies and piazzas similar 
to those attached to homes in the southern 
states of America, and the gardens are 
gay with scarlet hibiscus blooms. MonroUa 
is the scat of the Liberian Government, and 
has a population of about 6,000, It is 
divided into five long streets, which rise 
one above the other and run parallel 
to the waterfront. 



HIDEOUS MASKS WORN BY DEVIL-DANCERS IN LIBERIA 
Performers of dances of a semi-religious character wear horrible maslis representing 
fantastic human faces. The dancers very often belong to one of the many secret 
societies that exist among the West African negroes. They dance usually in a clearing 
in the depths of the forest, and only perform before members of the society. 
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TWO SMART CITIZENS OF LIBERIA 
Lengtlis of cotton olotli form tlie clothing of lliesc 
two men, who are wearing battered hats which 
do not improve their appearance. Outside the 
coastal strip most of the people are uneducated. 

On one side of Monrovia is a large 
colony ol Krus, living in palm-tlialched huts. 
There the Krus, or Kruboys, as they are 
called, live during the short intervals between 
their voyages. 

Recently a rich American rubber company 
acquired a huge tract of land in Liberia and is 
planting millions of rubber trees. Such an 
undertaking cannot but have a good effect on 
the financial condition of the country, and 
Liberia, already modelled politically on the 
United States of America, should derive further 
benefit from acquaintance with the enterprise 
of modern Aiiierican commerce. 


Liberia joined the Allies in the 
Great War and so rid itself of a 
German domination that had lasted 
many years. Most of the tiade had 
been controlled by the Germans, who 
had established a wireless station at 
Monrovia and had begun the con- 
struction of railway.s— the only ones 
in the country — at the capital and 
Boporra, in the county of Montserrado, 
This republic, which was established 
in 1847, may not as yet have advanced 
very far along the road to civiliza- 
tion. but its people have overcome 
many diflrculties, and its continued 
exislenco is a proof of it.s vitality. 
Haiti is in an even more backward 
state, at, we have read, and has lost 
a large measure of its independence, 
so that Liberia is undoubtedly the 
foremost negro republic. 



A LADY OF MONROVIA 
In Monrovia, the capital of the republic, 
the people usually dress in European 
style, though their taste, as we can see, 
is often very bad. 
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The World s Greatest Republic 

LANDS AND PEOPLES OF THE UNITED STATES 

In earlier chapters we have read about New York, America’s largest city, 
and about the Hawaiian Islands, Alaska and the Philippines— territories 
goieined by the United States Here we aie to learn something of the 
peoples of many races who are helping to form that great nation— for the 
peoples of the United States are not yet welded into a definite race. The 
inhabitants of the United States have only evistcd as a nation for about 150 
yeais, but already they arc one of the most powerful peoples, besides being 
the wealthiest The United States 13 a land of amazing contiasts — its cities 
arc more modern and moie elaborately equipped than those of Europe, but 
in some of the rural distiicts conditions arc terribly primitive. It is a young, 
partiallv-developed land, unhampered by tiaditions, and its workers are 
ambitious and progressive, like the faimcrs about whom we have read in 
the chapter ’’ How Man Grows His Food.” so that this great republic has 
a future that would appear to be even brighter than its glorious past. 


11 ripHE Melting-pot of the World" — 
JL that is a term which has been 
applied to the United States 
of America. For into this vast and fruitful 
land men and women of all races have 
poured, seeking the wealth and experience 
which are not to be found in older, more 
fully developed countries. In this country 
they have mingled together in play and 
work until the Americans — as the 
people of the United States arc generally 
termed — have come to be one of the 
foremost of the nations. Courageous 
pioneers were those men and women, 
whose children, born under the star- 
spangled banner, are now recognized as 
American citizens, whatever their ancestry 
and whatever language their parents 
may speak. 

Between the Canadian trontier and the 
Gulf of Mexico and in the outlying regions 
of Alaska, the islands of Hawaii and the 
Philippines, representatives of nearly every 
nationality live and work m climates 
varying from Arctic cold to tropical heat. 
Almost every treasure that the earth 
yields is to be won from the soil. 

IVht/ “ Indians " Live in America 

Only just over four hundred years ago, 
Christopher Columbus landed on the coast 
of North America, thinking he had reached 
the eastern shores of India, and hoisted 
the Spanish flag because, although he 
himself was not Spanish, but Genoese, 
it was the Queen of Spain who had made 
his historic expedition possible. 


He had not reached India, as we know, 
yet on account of his mistake the name of 
“ Indian ” has ever since been applied to 
the aborigines of America. Those stalwart, 
copper-skinned tribes little guessed that 
the landing of the white men marked the 
beginning of the end of their wild life, We 
do not know for how many centuries they 
had hunted the buffalo across the prairies 
and dwelt in their wigwams, tepees or 
quaint settlements, carrying out their 
tribal laws and making war on each other, 
undisturbed by the rest of a world of 
which they had no knowledge. 

A Young hul Mighty Nation 

Then came the white men, who, dazzled 
by visions of seemingly unlimited and 
unexplored space, returned to the Old 
World, telling breathless stories that set 
their kinsmen afire with dreams of wealth 
and glorious enterprise. 

A little over four hundred years ago, 
there was not a single township, not 
even a homestead, upon aU the thousands 
of square miles of the present United 
States ; the ground had never been turned 
by a plough; the great rocks, hiding 
untold riclies, had never resounded to the 
clang of the pick ; and over it aU the 
Indians lOved freely. Yet America is now 
a white man’s country and one of the 
chief in commerce, despite the fact that 
its resources have been scarcely touched. 

Eager adventurers, anxious to acquire 
land, which in the small, densely populated 
countries of Europe has. as a rule, 
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FARMER’S STURDY FAMILY GATHERED FOR THE EVENING MEAL 
In the states of the Middle West, agriculture is the main industry, and it is possible to 
drive for miles over vast cultivated plains. Here wo see a farmer with his family, two of 
whom are wearing the overall suits so popular among workers in America. He may not 
be rich, but there is always an abundance of good food. 



ONE WAY OF SLEEPING DURING A HEAT WAVE IN CHICAGO 
Many parts of the United States have very hot summers and bitterly cold winters. 
In Chicago the temperature during a heat wave may equal that of a town in the Punjab, 
and in the winter it is as cold as parts of Siberia. This woman has made her bed on 
her doorstep, hoping to obtain a little relief from the intense heat. 
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AGED COUPLE OF VIRGINIA PREPARING APPLES FOR DRYING 

Beside the man is a bowl of apples that he has still to peel before his wife can slice 
and string them. They are then placed near the hearth to dry. When treated hr this 
manner the apples will keep for a long time, though they lose their flavour to a certain 
extent. Fruit-growing is a profitable industry in many districts of the United States. 


remained lor generations in the possession 
of a few private owners, have continued 
througliout four centuries to arrive in 
cver-increasing numbers. They have 
sought work and wealth on the vast plains, 
in the mines and forests or, within the last 
fifty years, in the rapidly growing cities. 

The discovery of gold or a distribution 
of hitherto unclaimed land would give 
fresh impetus to the flow of immigrants. 
Towns came into existence in a few days, 
to develop afterwards, perhaps, into 
stately cities or, if the population declined, 
to faU into decay. Railways were laid ; and 
men of aU nations, their families with them, 
flocked here from the four corners of the 
earth. Many people rapidly made gigantic 
fortunes ; the less fortunate, who found 
no gold or whose farms or plantations 
faded, went back home or remained 
and were obliged to take employment 
where they could find it. 


In some cases these people of alien 
nations have formed colonies in the midst 
of cities or in rural districts, and still 
speak their own mother-tongue, eat their 
own kinds of food, publish their own 
newspapers and maintain their national 
costumes and customs. But as English is 
taught in the schools, the children soon 
learn the language of their adopted 
country, and those who have left their 
native land when very young or who 
are born in the States rapidly become 
more or less Americanized. 

The language of America might easily 
have been the language of the earlier 
settlers, Spanish or French, if, in the 
seventeenth century, that gallant little 
band of Puritans, who were persecuted 
in England for their religious views, had 
not fared forth to found in the New World 
a settlement based on the strict, shnple 
beliefs which they held so dear. 
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BEAUTIFUL RAINIER NATIONAL PARK IN WASHINGTON STATE 


Raimer National Park is situated about one hundred miles south of Seattle. It contains 
many woods and lakes, and in spring certain parts are carpeted with wild flowers. In the 
park IS Mount Tacoma, or Rainier, which is 14,363 feet in height This isolated mountain 
is a quiescent volcano and has two craters which still give off sulphurous fumes 
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EL CAPITAN TOWERING HIGH ABOVE THE YOSEMITE VALLEY 
On the western slope of the Sierra Nevada, m Cahfomia, is a canon enclosed by enormous 
walls of rock This is the Yosemite Valley, through which flows the River Merced The 
cliff Imown as El Capitan rises to a height of 3,300 feet above the gorge, but it is not by 
any means the highest part of the walls. 
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THE WORLD'S GREATEST REPUBLIC 


The thirteen states along the north-east 
coast arc the oldest of all. Here it was 
that the Pilgrim Fathers cast anchor in 
1620, spreading to the west as their 
numbers multiplied. Here it was they 
began to farm lands that had never been 
farmed before, securing a hazardous 
living amid the dangers of unfamiliar wild 
beasts, insect plagues and unknown 
poisonous reptiles and plants. They also 
had to face the antagonism of the Redskins, 
who, it must he admitted, had grounds for 
resenting the invasion of the white men, 
for were they not striving to oust them 
from their land and keep it for themselves ? 

Hostilities continued for many years; 
but as more and more Europeans came, 
driving before them the Sioux and the 
Iroquois, tlie Apaches and Pueblos and 
other Indian tribes, it was at last made 


evident that the white men were the 
conquerors. The Redskins finally sub- 
mitted, with none too good a grace to 
live in reservations — tracts of land set 
apart for their occupation— the principal 
ones being in Arizona, South Dakota, 
Montana and Oklahoma. 

Long before this, however, that small 
band of Puritans had formed a bit of 
England in the north-east corner of the 
land. This district continued to be a 
colony of Great Britain for one hundred 
and sixty-thrcc years, and then its 
inhabitants, angered by taxation which 
they considered to be unjust, broke away 
and, after prolonged and bitter warfare, 
became independent, giving their country 
the name ol the United Sta.tcs of America, 

By this time people of other nationalities 
had made settlements in different parts 
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HOMELY NEGRO “MAMMY" OF THE SOUTHERN STATES 
There are about 12,000,000 coloured people in the United States and they present 
a grave problem to the governors of tlris vast country. Iii the south especially they 
are ti'eated as people of an inferior race, yet during the Great War 360,000 black 
soldiers served in the U.S. army, and 240,000 of these came from the southern states, 
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HARVEST TIME ON A TOBACCO PLANTATION IN VIRGINIA 


In some of the more northerly of the southern states the cultivation of tobacco is the 
principal industry, and Virginia tobacco is well known all over the world. Workers are 
here seen gathering the mature leaves, wliich will be sent to the drying-houses. The 
United States produces more than half of the world's tobacco supply. 


of the land. The Spaniards had missionary 
stations in Arizona, partly civilizing the 
Indians there, and the French had taken 
posse.ssion of Louisiana. These and other 
southern states still retain signs of 
Spanish and French influence in the 
language, houses, habits and manners of 
their people. 

Germans, Norwegians, Swedes, Finns, 
Irish, Italians and other Europeans, in- 
cluding English not necessarily of the 
Quaker faith, had braved the long sea 
voyage, lured by the report that land was 
to be had for the taking. One luckless day, 
however, a Dutch vessel sailed up the 
River James in Virginia with nineteen 
wretched African negroes on board to be 
sold into slavery — thus beginning slavery 
in America, an evil that led to much 
quarrelling and bloodshed and was only 
abolished two and a half centuries later 
after a bitter and prolonged civil war. 


The United States was formed and 
recognized as an independent nation in 
17S3. From that time it has developed 
quickljn The original thirteen states 
which were England’s colonies have grown 
into forty-eight states, one federal district 
and two territories, the whole spreading 
over the entire length and breadth of 
North America, south of Canada, and 
embracing the snowy wastes of Alaska in 
the extreme north-west and the Hawaiian 
Islands in the Pacific, 

Roughly speaking, we might divide the 
states into four sections, taking the bus\' 
city of Chicago as the centre — as indeed 
it is the centre of the extensive railway 
system and of certain rivers and canals 
which are used commercially. North of 
Chicago the main occupation is mining ; 
southward lie most of the vast wheat 
fields and cotton and tobacco plantations ; 
in the east are the chief manufacturing 
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THE WORLD’S GREATEST REPUBLIC 


cities ; and in the west the stock farms, 
or cattle ranches, and timber regions. 

Agriculture is still the most important 
industry of all ; and the American fanners, 
ambitious and enterprising, are ready to 
test the newest machinery and most 
up-to-date inventions in order to bring 
their farming to a high level of efficiency, 
,is we have read in the chapter "How 
JIan Grow; His Food.” 

The older cities of New England, such 
as Boston, where the descendants of the 
Pilgrim Fathers still predominate in 
numbers over the rest of the community, 
are looked upon as the seats of culture, 
but commerce is taking a big hold on 
them. Farming and stock-breeding, which 
began in the north-east, have for the 
greater part drifted toward the west and 
the south-west. 

The farmers, hearing tales of spacious 
lands and goaded on by an ambitious 
lestlessness inherited from their fore- 
fathers, earned their pioneering from 
state to state, regardless of earthquakes, 
cyclones, raging blizzards, scorching heat 
and terrible insect pests which sometimes 
ruined an entire harvest. 

Fate of the Red Natives 

They erected their wooden shanties 
and worked the land for a few years ; 
then they started off again, crossing flat 
prairies, fertile valleys, arid plains and 
lofty mountains, until the shimmering 
blue of the Pacific Ocean put an end to 
tlieir wanderings. The westward move- 
ment still continues, though less hurriedly, 
and tends to diminish as the land becomes 
more difficult to obtain. 

Tlie real natives of America, the Red 
Indians, are to-day perhaps the least 
important of its inhabitants. Schools 
have been instituted in the reservations 
and the Indians are taught useful crafts, 
but they rarely take kindly to civilization. 
A short time ago it was reported that they 
were becoming extinct, but a recent 
census showed their numbers to be on the 
increase. There are, however, not nearly 
so many of them as there are of the freed 
negroes and their descendants, who 


flomish in the south, where, as slaves on 
the cotton, sugar-cane and tobacco plan- 
tations, they were always more numerous 
than m the north. 

Now some of them rent cotton plan- 
tations of their own, especially in Georgia, 
where nearly half the population is black. 
The southern states are chiefly devoted to 
cotton-growing, sixty per cent of the 
cotton of the world coming from America ; 
but fruit-growing is also a profitable 
industry. Unfortunately in many of the 
state.s the negroes arc very backward in 
education. Some are quite well educated, 
however, and a university has been 
established for coloured students. 

World's Second Largest City 

In England, which is so small that it is 
virtually dominated by its capital, we can 
neither conceive the magnitude of the 
farms of the United States, nor how 
numerous and how influential are its many 
cities. A city is the hub of its particular 
district, and so, according to the com- 
mercial pursuits surrounding them, there 
are industrial cities, mining cities and 
business cities, as well as towns of every 
size and description. 

One of the most beautiful cities is 
Washington, the seat of government, and 
the largest is, of course. New Yoik .After 
London, it is the largest city in the world, 
and here the majority of the millionaires 
and big financiers reside. While life 
on some of the remote farms and ranche= 
may be very primitive indeed, the cities 
and towns are reaUy more up-to-date than 
are those of Europe. 

Where the Nations Meet and Separate 

In New York, as in the majority of 
American cities, we may meet the nations 
of the world — Greeks, Russians, Hebrews, 
etc — each forming a separate community. 
There is a section of New York called Little 
Italy ; another is called Chinatown ; and 
yet another part is reserved for negroes. 
The different races live apart, much as if 
they were in their own countries. 

Pennsylvania, a territory which was 
gianted to WiUiam Penn by Charles II,, 
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HUGE RAFT LOGS ON THE COLUMBIA RIVER, OREGON 

In the three states of Washington, Oregon and Idaho are situated valuable timber 
regions. This enormous raft is forinecl of timber cut from the fore.sts bordering the 
Columbia River, and is on its way down-stream to Portland, the commercial centre of 
the state. Thousands of feet ol very strong chain have been used to secure this timber 


is rich in minerals, and its mines have 
attracted a multitude of people, especially 
Irish, Hungarians and Italians. 

In some of the mining towns of America 
we encounter great poverty. The miners’ 
families dwell in log cabins that are 
dumped haphazard beside mud-paved 
streets or among tree-stumps that are 
the only remains of enormous forests — 
forests that have been destroyed in the 


making of the mines. The mines them- 
selves are huge pits, which measure, 
maybe, half a mile acro.ss and are so 
deep that engines crawling up their flanks 
look no larger than beetles. 

Big districts in Pennsylvania, Indiana, 
Ohio and Illinois have for the last half 
century been given up to coal mining and 
to the manufacture of steel. The towns, 
made dirty by constant clouds of smoke, 
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swarm with workpeople, most of whom 
come from Central Europe, Russia and 
the Baltic and the Balkan states. 

In brick courtyards, Croatian and 
Slovak women sit at their doors weaving 
craily-coloured rugs and singing the native 
songs of the lands fi'om which they 
emigrated, hoping to reap fortunes in this 
new country of the west. While they 
sing, little Slovak children, with flaxen 
hair and blue eyc,s, play with little gypsy 
or Magyar children. In a collection of 
wooden huts near the high wall that 
surrounds a infl^ a colony of Serbians 
will perhaps be found keeping up their 
national traditions and their numerous 
feast-days and holidays. 

Many well-to-do people have moved out 
of the cities, and their red-brick houses are 
now occupied by Polish families, a family 
living in each room. In the old Dutch 
towns of Pennsylvania, negroes employed 


in the mills herd together in beautilul, 
dilapidated houses which once belonged to 
sea-captain.s, long since dead. Among this 
crowd of foreigners, Americans of the old 
stock hold their own. They are used to the 
immigrants with their broken English and 
shattered hopes, and refer to their alien 
workmates as hunkies.” Not all who go 
to America can become multi-millionaires. 

It is a relief to turn from the noisy, toil- 
ing cities to the immense forests, where the 
lumber-men, particularly in the northern 
and central states, are usually typically 
American. In the east grow ordinary 
European trees, but in the ivest ai'e other 
varieties which have a high commercial 
value. Enormous quantities of timber are 
often conveyed from place to place by 
being chained together to form rafts, w'hich 
are floated down the rivers. The big rivers 
of America are very wide and sometimes 
very swift, and it is an impressive sight 



UNLOADING ORE FROM STEAMERS AT BUFFALO. NEW YORK STATE 

Buffalo City is situated at the eastern end of Lake Erie and is one of the chief industrial 
centres of the United States. Here we see a steamer laden with ore being unioanea 
by means of machinery. This type of steamer, which has the smoke-stack an e 
houses at the stern, is in general use on the Great Lakes. 
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the CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON, CAPITAL OF THE UNITED STATES 
does not belong to anv one of the forlv-eiglit states but is referred to as 
Washington L) C the two letters signifying Distiict ot Columbia The Capitol is a 
magnificent building in it sit the Senate and the House of Iteprosentatives uhicli 
tue the govenimg bodies of the United Slates It is built of sandstone painted white, 
the wings being of white marble It is shown here illuminated by searchlights 
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house in PHILADELPHIA WHERE " OLD GLORY ” WAS FIRST MADE 
At No 239, Arch Street Philadelphia Betsy Ross made the first flag of the L ruled 
States which is sometimes referred to as Old Glory or the Stars and Stripes 
George Washington and a committee of Congress originated the design in 1777 
Philadelphia was tounded by William Penn, after whom PennsyKania was named 


to see thousands of logs being borne along 
by the cuircnt and tipped ovei roaring 
Ms, the intrepid lumber-men, when they 
can do so 'without too much risk, standing 
on the logs as if they weie giant rafts 
A very important feature of Amencan 
We IS the stock-farm In more unsettled 
days the cattle were kept in a hall wild 


condition, being rounded up periodically 
for stock-taking or branding or in order 
that the full-grown ones might be sent 
to market 

The life of the cowboy being spent 
mostly m the saddle was free and open 
and fuU of e-xicitcment Cinemas and 
Wild-West stones have made us familiar 
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GIGANTIC BUILDINGS LINING CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


Skyscrapers are not peculiar to New York and maj' be seen in most of the cities of North 
America. Chestnut Street looks a narrow thoroughfare for the second port and third 
largest city of the United States, yet it is one of the main streets, and contains many 
splendid shops. The city was once governed by Quakers — for William Penn, its 
founder, belonged to that sect — -and is still sometimes referred to as the Quaker City. 
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LOOKING DOWN ON THE BUNKER HILL MONUMENT AND CHARLESTOWN 
Cllarleslo^^n on the Charles Rivor, forms a pari of Boston the seaport rapital of 
Masbachusetts In Monument Square is a great granite obelisk, tuo hundred and twcntr 
feet high, which maiks the site of the battle of Bunker Hill. Ihis was the first important 
engagement in the Anicrican War of Independence Boston is noted as a seat of learning 

With their e\ploits But the settling of York who speak this jiatois And just as 
the land has rathci changed the charactei these people have influenced Peniisj 1\ aiiia 
of the cow'boy Men working on the so, though to a Icssei c\tent, the bpanish 
stock-farms, it is to be fcaied have lost have left their mark on Calitorma San 
much of the glamour associated with tlicir Fiancisco, the great port of the Pacific, was 
piedecessois though their work is none origmallj’ a Spanish =ettlenicnt and it 
the less arduous contains many reminders of Us foundeis 

Meat-canning is becoming a more and Nowadays lugroes, Indians, Chinese and 
nioie prominent business in America, and Japanese, as well as Amencans and 
an enoimous home and export trade is Europeans, throng the streets, and the 
maintained Chicago has the world’s Chinese have their own Chiiiatow'ii, as in 
largest live-stock markct,_covermg an aiea New Y'ork 

of lour hundred acres -The breeding of All kinds of niineials are lound m 
pigs, sheep and horses also gives employ- California , all kinds of fruits some semi- 
ment to thousands of men, many of whom tropical, are grown there and fruit- 
are of foreign extraction canning has become vei> Ympoitant 

Many of the Pennsylvanian farmeis are business Consequently, San Francisco 
the descendants of German settlers, and has a large expoit trade, and ships sail 
speak a patois known as ' Pennsylvanian from it to every part of the globe It is 
Dutch," which contains some curious, a fine city, beautifully situated upon a 
ancient German woids There are two bay that is connected with the Pacific 
niilhon people round Philadelphia and New through a strait — the famous Golden Gate 
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THE WORLD'S GREATEST REPUBLIC 


Although, owing to immense distances, 
some of the rural population remains com- 
paratively uncultured, it is the ambition 
of the United States to provide a thorough 
scientific education for all its people. Its 
educational system is one of its greatest 
triumphs. Schools are free, and boys and 
girls are taught together — little Finnish, 
Italian, Greek, Swedish and American 
children sitting side by side, learning to be 
ihe citizens of the future. Every facility 
IS given them to have the most complete 
tuition possible, no matter how poor their 
parents may be. The universities are not 
reserved only for the rich. 

In the more remote parts, the worth of a 
man is still estimated by what he does, 
not by what he has, and no one is despised 
for performing labour, however menial ; 
It is only the idler who is despised. In the 
cities, however, it is to be regretted that 
this sane and wholesome outlook is in 
danger of giving way to more artificial 
standards. 

If America remain true to the ideals 
that form the basis of its constitution. 


it is assured of a glorious future. Un- 
hampered by traditions, possessing almost 
every species of wealth and beauty that 
the rest of the world possesses— 
mountains, forests, fertile plains, miles 
of grazing land, magnificent lakes, which, 
with the canal system, take one-third of 
its shipping trade, great rivers and 
natural parks, an almost inexhaustible 
supply of valuable minerals, industries 
that are expanding every year, a com- 
bination of the mental and physical 
energy of all the nations— thus endowed, 
it stands on the very threshold of its 
history, young, eager and vigorous among 
the olden empires. 

With its sons and daughters, gathered 
from every land, becoming one people 
under laws that seek to establish liberty 
and equality, and its vast resources as 
yet barely discovered, this colossal New 
World, that all the nations of the Old 
World have been building, is already start- 
ing to share with Great Britain the task of 
spreading to the furthermost limits of the 
earth the blessings of peace and prosperity. 



YORKTOWN, VIRGINIA, WHERE A BRITISH ARMY SURRENDERED 
Yorktown is situated on the York River, about sixty-five miles south-east of Richmond, 
and here a British army under Lord Cornwallis surrendered in 17S1, during the American 
War of Independence. The remains of the British entrenchments may still be seen, and 
a monument commemorates the surrender. The town has an old-fashioned appearance. 
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ITS SACRED PLACES AND j\IEDLEY OF RACES 

Palestine is the “ Holy Land ” of Christian, Jew and Mahnmedan and this 
fact has made it the scene of almost constant warfare or religii ii, strife 
Acre, the last stronghold of the Crusaders, fell to the Saracens in mgi, 
and Palestine was under Mahomedan rule until 1917, but now it is administered 
by Great Britain under a mandate from the League of Nations In our 
chapter, “ The World’s Most Scattered Race,” we have read how the Jew= 
were driven from the homeland, and thongh every' efiort is being made to 
induce them to return to then '• Promised Land ” they are still in the iiiinontc 
there, Mahomed.ms forming the bulk of tlie population. 


B etween the lofty mountains of 
Lebanon on the north and Egypt 
on the south, between the Jlcdi- 
terranean on the west and the River 
Jordan and the Dead Sea on the east, 
lies the hilly country of Palestine proper, 
the territory of Tiansjordania lying, 
as its name implies, beyond the Dead 
Sea and the River Jordan. Only a 
little larger than Wales, Palestine is the 
most famous land on earth. This fertile 
land was on;e the connecting link between 
the great nations of the ancient world — a 
highway across which their armies 
marched and fought Obliged to side 
with one or the other, the people of Pales- 
tine were continually being despoiled by 
the combatants. Their homes were often 
destroyed, and they themselves were 
killed or made captive. 

" Holy Land of Three Faiths 

When the Romans destroyed Jerusalem 
and the Jews were dispersed, the great 
nations of the ancient world were no 
longer vigorous fighting peoples. But 
another trouble was to arise for Palestine, 
for the interests of three of the great 
religions of the world became centred there. 
The Jews regarded Palestine as theirs 
by right — their “Promised Land” — the 
Christians regarded as holy the ground 
whereon the Founder of Christianity lived 
and taught and died ; the Mahomedans, 
revering the Jewish patriarchs almost as 
much as did the Jews themselves, con- 
sidered that they had a right to the 
land they had conquered. Thus, Jew, 
Mahomedan and Christian fought each 
other, and the Christians fought among 
themselves, for the holy places of Palestine. 


Many Christian churches arose in the 
land after the emperor, Constantine the 
Great, early in the fourth century, made 
Christianity the state religion of the 
Roman Empire ; but in the se\ enth 
century Palestine was overrun bj’ the 
Jlahomcdan Arabs. At first the Christians 
met with kindly treatment, hut there 
came a time when the churches were 
turned into mosques and the Christians 
were persecuted, especially those bands of 
pilgrims who have journeyed to Palestine 
throughout the ages. 

Crusaders of the TtOenlieih Century 

These persecutions led to the Crusades, 
and for a time Palestine was under 
Christian rule, a Christian king reigning 
in Jerusalem. Huge churches and castles 
were built ; but the new kingdom did not 
last long. Gradually the Saracens, or Arabs, 
won back the land, until, in 1291, Acre, the 
last Christian stronghold, fell into their 
hands. Three centuries later Palestine 
passed to the Turks, in whose possession it 
remained until December 9th, 1917, when 
the Mayor of Jerusalem surrendered the 
city to Lord Allenby. Two days later 
the general entered the city at the head 
of his victorious troops. Since that date 
the administration of the country has been 
in the hands of Great Britain, acting under 
the mandate of the League of Nations. 

Of the three-quarters of a million in- 
habitants, four-fifths are IMahomedans, the 
remainder being mostly Jews and Chris- 
tians. There are three official languages — 
English, Arabic and Hebrew. More than 
half the natives are peasants who cultivate 
the soil, and these, whether they be 
Christian or Mahomedan, speak Arabic. 
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NEAR THE JAFFA GATE, the western portal of Jerusalem, two jMoslom natives are 
loitering to watch the bustling crowd of travellers, pilgrims and traders that always 
gathers round this spot. Four-fifths of Palestine’s 700,000 inhabitants are llahomedans, 
but in Jerusalem itself, the Floly City of both Christian and Jew, they are in the minority. 
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THESE THREE OLD JEWS, who are taking their leisure beneath the ramparts of 
Jerusalem, have seen the population of that city change considerably since they were 
young. The Jews in Palestine are of two classes, those whose families have livetl there 
for many generations and immigrant Jews ; the latter are non' far the more numerous. 
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LOOKING ALONG A JERUSALEM STREET OF HALLOWED MEMORY 
This narrow, cobbled way, looking so quiet and restful in the raoriiiiig sunlight, is called 
the Via Dolorosa, the Street of Pain, for it is said to he the one along ■which J es'us Christ 
bore the cross. This cannot, unfortunately, be definitely proven, for, though the fourteen 
Stations of the Cross are marked by tablets on the walls, it is known that the .sites of these 
stations have often been changed. Near this arch is the sixth station, where, it is said, 
occurred the miracle of S. Veronica's handkerchief. 
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CUSTOMERS AT A STREET RESTAURANT IN THE CITY OF JERUSALEM 
As m most Eastern countries, we may see restaurants set up m the thoroughfares of the 
Holy City. On the box that serves as a table are many skewers upon which are tasty 
morsels of roasted meat ; to the right is a pile of flat loaves of bread. Customers can also 
take a puff or two at a nargileh, or water-pipe. Dust, heat, strange smells and myriads 
of flies have no efiect upon the appetites of the patrons of these restaurants, who are 
used to eating under such conditions. 
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AT THE GOLDEN GATE, or Bab ed-Daliiriya, in Jerusalem, a llaliomodan cemetery comes 
right up to the walls which enclose the Haram el-Shcrif, the reputed site ol the Great Temple or 
Solomon. The gate is now built up, having been closed by the Arabs. 
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THE KUBBET ES-SAKHRA, or the Dome of the Rock, which was built by the Arabs 
in the seventh centurj^j is commonly but incorrectly referred to as the ^losque of Omar. 
Here we are looldng over Jerusalem from one of its western stairways. 
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SOLEMN YOUNG BRIDE AND BRIDEGROOM OF PALESTINE 
Parents arrange the marriages of their children in Palestine, and often the bride and 
bridegroo n are quite young. A dotvry must be provided for the girl, but this is not 
always necessary if she be beautiful. The bridegroom is holding a scimitar as a token 
that he has the right to expect and exact obedience from his wife. 


In the valleys, their simple houses arc 
built of mud, with a timber roof covered 
with weU-trodden earth. In the hUl- 
viUages, the houses are often of stone. As 
a rule the roofs are flat, and on them grain 
is dried, olives are ripened and fuel is 
stored, tiere on summer evenings the 
family sits and smokes. 

An upper chamber, which serves as a 
sleeping apartment, is frequently built 
on the roof. Inside, the house usually 
contains but one large living-room, a part 
of the floor of which is raised. A few pots 
and pans, large clay bins to store the 


year’s harvest ul ligs, lentils and wheat, 
jars for holding water and oil and honey, 
and a mill to grind the corn make 
up the furniture. The bedding is rolled 
up by day and put into a recess. The 
lower portion of the room is reserved for 
the animals, who feed from a trough 
which is hollowed out of the raised portion 
of the floor. 

From May to October almost no rain 
falls, and by the end of that time the land 
is parched and dried ; then comes tor- 
rential rain, after which cultivation begins. 
In the hill-country, the slopes are often 







JN THE HOLY LAND TO-DAY 


laid out in terraces like huge steps, with a 
wall at the edge of each. Often these 
terraces are planted with vines at the 
edge, so that the grapes may hang over 
the hot wall to ripen, and mulherry, olive 
or fig trees are planted behind them. 

While the men are busy in the cornfields 
and vineyards, the women grind corn for 
bread, fetch water or wash clothes in a 
stream. Towards e\'ening the children 
may be seen going to the bakeries with 


pieces of broken pottery to beg a few hot 
embers with which to cook the evening 
meal. This usually consists of lentils, 
rice or wheat, with vegetables and perhaps 
a little meat. The food is served in one 
large dish, from which the whole family 
eats, using fingers and small, flat pieces of 
bread, instead of forks and spoons. 

For the first forty days of its life a baby 
in Palestine is wrapped in " swaddling 
clothes ” — .strips of calico with which it is 



_ i 
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CHEERFUL YOUNC PEOPLE FROM THE TENTS OF THE BEDUINS 
Arabs form a large proportion of the varied population of Palestine, but not all of them 
are wanderers over the face of the desert, for there are many Arab villages in the country. 
The Beduins, the nomadic Arabs, were a source of annoj^ance to the inhabitants when 
the Turks were in Palestine, as they raided villages and attacked small caravans. 
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IN BETHLEHEM, the birthplace of Chribt and of King David, the girls cany their 
lars of water balanced upon their heads as is the custom among many Eastern races 
The head dress of this girl is decorated with coins, nr the manner described in page 1230 
Her head shawl and gonn aie embellished with embroidery that she has worked herselt 
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MARRIED WOMEN of Bethlehem wear a white \eil cliaped oier a tarboosh or fez 
Rows of coins ornament the hat and from it are suspended sih er Lhams It is customary 
for a married woman to pull the veil over the tarboosh and aKo to secure it under the 
chin when they go out of doors A sliort jacket is also worn b\ married women 
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IN THE HOLY LAND TO-DAY 


bound like a mummy, small, the 

baby is carried in a bag on its mother’s back, 
and we may see women walking to market 
with baskets of garden produce on their 
heads and their babies upon their backs. 
When tire baby is older he rides astride 
his mother's hip or slioulder. 

Until a century ago there were few Jews 
in Palestine, but since then efforts have 
been made to induce them to return to the 
home of their forefathers, and to-day 
there are big Jewish colonics springing up 
in the land. One of the biggest of these 
is at Tel Aviv, outside Jaffa, where many 
factories are working, electricity being 
supplied by a power station erected in 1923. 

Jerusalem is a city set on a hill. Its name 
is supposed to mean " vision,” or " abode 
of peace,” but it has known less of peace 
than has almost any other city on earth. 
It has been destroyed and rebuilt again and 
again, the foundations of one city being 
set on top of another, so that to see the 
real Via Dolorosa of Christ's time it is 
necessary to go down into a cellar where, 
thirty feet below the present road, lie the 
old Roman pavements. 

The Site of the Holy of Holies 

Since the British occupation the streets 
of Jerusalem have been kept clean ; 
flowers have been planted in the waste 
places ; the walls have been repaired ; and 
within the walls the city has been provided 
with a proper water-supply. Apart from 
this, Jerusalem has changed but little. 
Its streets are filled with a bewildering 
mass of humanity — Greek priests in 
black robes and tall hats, peasant women 
in cotton draperies, dark-eyed, stately 
Arabs in flowing robes, Jews in gabardines 
with a curl hanging down each side of the 
face, Mahomedan ladies in silken garments 
and semi-transparent veils and European 
tourists in sun-helmets. 

The south-eastern quarter of the city is 
the place where once rose the magnificent 
Jewish Temple, with its Holy of Holies, 
and which, to the Jews, is the most sacred 
spot on earth. On this site the Saracens 
raised a beautiful round building, the 
Dome of the Rock. Under the dome is 


a bare rock, the summit of i\It. Mririah. 
where, it is said, Mahomet came to prav, 
declaring that one prayer here was wortli 
a thousand elsewhere. The Crusaders 
who turned this binlding into a churdi 
mistook it for the Temple of Solomon 
It is from this fact that the Order of 
Knights Templars gets its name, and the 
shape of the building supplied the r(3und 
form for the Temple church in London. 

Where No few Will Enter 

To-day this Dome of the Rock and 
other JIahomedan buildings stand in a 
beautiful courtyard adorned with foun- 
tains and praying-places. The Mahomc- 
dans call the whole of this area Ha ram 
el-Sherif and regard it as a holy place, 
second only in importance to Mecca ; no- 
infidel ma}’- enter without a pennit. 
No Jew will ever enter it, lest by accident 
he might tread on the spot where once 
was the Holy of Holies. 

A portion of the wall of the Haram el- 
Sherif is believed to be part of the ancient 
Temple wall. It is called ” The Wailing 
Place of the Jews.” Here every Friday 
afternoon the Jews assemble, press their 
foreheads against the stone blocks and 
chant their lamentations for the departed 
glories of their nation (see page 1606). 

The Christian quarter of the city lies 
to the north-west, and here stands the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre, which is a 
mass of buildings covering the traditional 
sites of the crucifixion and burial of 
Christ. Here, in a large round building 
known as the Rotunda, is a small chapel 
containing the sepulchre. This chapel 
belongs to the Greek Church, as does the 
large church adjoining, but Syrians, Copts 
and other Christian communities have each 
their own chapel under its roof. 

Christian and Moslem Festivals 

Here, on the eve of the Greek Easter 
Sunday, is held the Festival of the Holy 
Fire. Every part of the buildings and 
their precincts is thronged with people, 
all holding bundles of candles. Presently 
the Greek Patriarch enters at the head 
of a procession. He then goes into the 
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IN ACRE is lEis mosque, built by a Turk named Jezzar Pasha, who brought columns 
lor its ornamentation from the mins at Caesarea. Caesarea was the capital of Roman 
Palestine, but is now only a small village. Acre is a seaport sijiuated on a jDioinontory 
at the base of Mount Carmel, and is known as the “ Key of Palestine." 
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VILLAGERS DRAWING WATER FROM THE WELL IN CANA OF GALILEE 
Kefr Kenna is, according to tradition the Cana of the Bible where Christ rvroiight His 
first miracle — the water being made into wine Another hamlet Kana el Jelil also 
claims to represent the ancient village This pliologiaph was taken in the evening 
when the men water their animals and the women replenish their household supplies 


G'illowa\ 

BETHLEHEM 


CHURCH OF THE NATIVITY IN THE VILLAGE OF 
The Church of the Nativity is perhaps the oldest church in the world and was built 
over the grotto which is believed to be the site of Christ’s birth The modern name 
of the village is Beit Lahm, and it is five miles south west of Jerusalem Most of the 
inhabitants are Christians but many Beduins come hither on market day 
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IN THE HOLY LAND TO-DAY 


chapel of the Sepulchre, where, so it is 
claimed, a fire, sent direct from hea\en 
appeals on the altai The fire is passed 
out through two openings in the w'all of 
an ante chamber and instantly there is a 
mad rush everione wishing to light his 
candles at the sacied hre Lights aie 
passed from hand to hand and outside 
horsemen are waiting to snatch the sacred 
flame and cairy it to Bethlehem and 
Xa/Soireth and other places to kindle the 
lights on the altars of the Greek churches 
foi another year 

\t about the same time of the jmai 
takes place the Mahomedan festival of 
Neby Musa, " Tomb of Moses ” The 
festivities start witli the assembling of 
pilgrims at Jerusalem Thiough the Jaffa 
Gate come the men of Hebioii, caiiynig 
variously colouied flags embioidered with 
texts from the Koran each flagstaff being 
hung with handkcrchiels given by w'omen 
to be placed on Alusa’s shrine to ensure 
a blessing The pilgrims come singing 
and shouting, sometimes holding hands 
and dancing along in a circle while m 
the centre ollieis play on cymbals and 
drums Last ol all comes the Green 
Banner ol Hcbion, which is guarded by 
wiry swordsmen 

Samantans of Nablus 

Meanwhile, through the Damascus Gate, 
a similar procession is arriving fiom 
Nablus Pilgiims go by, icpiesentatives 
of each village bearing their own bannei, 
blit all assemble in the Haiam el-Slienf 
foi an opening service Next day a vast 
procession leaves the city, carrying a holy 
banner from Jerusalem to the lull-top on 
which stands the shiine of Neby Musa 

Hebron and Nablus are almost entirely 
Mahomedan, hut m Nablus there lives a 
tmy community, the Samaritans, which 
claims descent from the remnant of the Ten 
Tribes left behind at the time of the 
Captivity They regard only the Penta- 
teuch and the Book of Joshua as sacred 
At the time of the Passover the whole 
community climbs Mt Gerizim, where 
tents are pitched, and at sunset lambs are 
slaughtered Part of the flesh is burnt as a 


sacrifice, the rest being put m ovens 
Ihree hour-, later the people stand and cat 
the Passover feast of roasted lambs, un- 
lca\encd bicacl and bitter herbs 

Making Use of the Dead Sea 

The Jordan is Palestine’s only rner ot 
note Rising at the foot of iff Hermoii, 
it flows through the Sea of Galilee and then, 
winding and twisting its wav through a 
deep vaUev, sinks lower and lower tiU it 
flows into the Dead Sea nearly thirteen 
hundred feet below sea le\ el 1 he \ alley 
is extrcmelv hot and the course of the 
river is marked by a green ribbon of almost 
tropical vegetation To the Jordan conic 
hosts of pilgrims, mostly Russian peasants, 
to fill then flasks and bathe m the stream 
wiappcd m a cotton sheet Tins they 
afteiwaids take home and put away foi 
use as their burial gaimcnt 

The Dead Sea is a deep lake, but it is so 
salt that no hsh can Ine in it and no 
gieen thing can giow’ on its banks -kmong 
the many cntei prises inaugurated since the 
British occupation is one to utilize the 
waters of Jordan foi generating electric 
powei, and a fuither scheme is in contem- 
plation by w'hich the hitherto useless Dead 
Sea shall be exploited for its salts, of 
which it is said to contain thirty thousand 
nullion tons In south Palestine, 
especially around the southern end 
of the Dead Sea, oil is known to exist, 
and, it IS thought, iniglit be worked 
profitably 

The Land Beyond the Jordan 

The district east of the iiver, known as 
Tiansjordania, has been put under a native 
piince, the Emir Abdulla, who rules under 
the direction of the British High Com- 
missioner for Palestine Transjordama is 
the home of the Bedums, many of whom 
ai e becommg more civilized, for lately the 
Government has tried sending among 
them a few teachers who tiavel wnth the 
tube and give the children some measure 
of education At Amman the capital of 
Transjordama, is an aerodiome with a 
fl.eet of aeroplanes, for this is the starting 
point for the airway to Bagdad 
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A NATION OF HIGHLAND \\'ARRIORS 


Beyond the uiggcd mountains that bound India on the nc^t flora rintnl to 
Baluchistan lies the Mahoniedan state of Afghanistan In this iiioiintainriis 
land dnell many t\ild tribes to nhoin ive usually refer as the ‘ Afghans 
The tubes howea-ei differ greatly from one another though all Afghans 
are bom fighters intenseH independent and av ith the e\ception of the pagan 
Ivahrs fanatical Malioniedans Though wireless and aeroplanes are Ustd iii 
Afghanistan there aie no lailwajs The Ameer the rulei has nian\ motor 
cars, but there are ver%' few roads only ancient carae an routes Tins land 
IS virtuallv closed to foreigners and some parts are almost unexplored 


A fghanistan is the most important 

Mahomedan state in the Middle 
East , it has an area of about 255 000 
square miles, and a population of neaily 
Light millions The boundaries aie Balu- 
chistan on the south, Persia on the west, 
Tinhistan on the north and the Noith- 
W est Frontier Pi ovince of Ind'a on the east 
Afghanistan is mainly mountainous, 
the country rising gradually from the 
stony deserts of Baluchistan in the south 
until in the north it climbs to the " Roof 
of the Woild,” as represented by the 
Hindu Kush, a continuation of the 
Himalayan system 

In the stimme: the heat is very great, 
the teinperatuie sometimes being as high 
as 120 degiees Fahrenheit, but in the 
winter snow lies thick upon the ground 
and the cold is intense An icy wind 
blows down from the snow-covered moun- 
tains and whistles through the narrow 
valleys, making life miserable for the 
inhabitants 

Land of Few Roads 

Except for the military road through 
the Khyber Pass between Peshawar and 
Kabul, the traveller must follow the 
valleys and go over the passes, as the 
only roads, except for a few rough tracks 
are those made by Nature Many regions 
have been unexplored by Euiopeans since 
Alexander the Great marched through 
the country in 329 B c on his way to 
India Travelling is rarely undertaken 
save in huge camel caravans, as the roads 
or their substitutes are very unsafe 
The Afghans have been very skilful m 
irrigating the narrow valleys, especially 


in the north where the Milages are half 
hidden in spring by the blossoms of the 
beautiful orchards The a ine\ ards of the 
country are famous throughout \sia 
and the valley of Herat is as noted for 
Its melons as is the town for its carpets 
From Kandahar great cara\ ans take fruit 
down to Quetta the military station in 
Baluchistan guarding the Bolan Pass 
All European fruits are grown besides 
mangoes and pomegranates Two har 
vests aie gathered in the south and east 
The spring crop consists of wheat, barlev 
and lentils, and the autumn har\est 
produces ncc, millet, tobacco and maize 

A Natwn of Many Tribes 

Afghanistan is comparatively rich m 
minerals, among which are gold, silver, 
coppei, coal, iron and lead , but no 
oiganized attempt has been made to 
develop these resources 

Aimed caravans take cattle, horses, 
fruit, silk drugs and the wool and skins 
of the fat-tailed sheep to Peshawar, Lahore, 
Quetta and Bokhara The} bring back 
cotton goods, mdigo, tea and sugar if 
they have not been plundered on the 
way by fierce hillmen or a rival caravan 

The inhabitants of Afghanistan are 
known to us as '' Afghans,” a name 
derived from a Persian word meaning 
" highlander ” , but the people do not 
call themselves Afghans The nation 
IS made up of many tribes, who speak 
either Persian or Pushtu, a Persian 
language to which a number of words 
from other languages has been added 

The most important tribes are the 
Durani, a people of Persian origm who 
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PINE WOODS cover the lower slopes of many of the mountains in Afghanistan, and 
in some parts wild gooseberries, hawthorns and roses are met with at altitudes of from 
5,000 to 9,000 feet. In this photograph we can see one of the enormous glaciers that 
are to be found in the mountainous wilderness on the Chitral border. 
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TWO STURDY AFGHAN GUARDS ON THE ROAD TO JALALABAD 
The British military road tlrrough the Khyber Pass has been continued by the Afghans 
though somewhat roughly, to Jalalabad and Kabul, This road is very closely guarded 
by the Afghan officials, as unauthorised foreigners are not allowed to enter Afghanistan 
These two men are wearing nondescript uniforms, which shows that they are not members 
of the regular army, for it has modern equipment The discipline, however, is rather lax 
m some of the regiments, though punishments are very severe. 
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Holmes & Co , Peshawar 


YOUNG MOUNTAINEERS WHO RESPECT NEITHER LAW NOR ORDER 


ilanji- dillereiit tribes are included m the Afghan nation and the Ameer has a great deal 
of trouble in keeping Ins more turbulent subjects in order The mid mountameerb have 
respect only for force, and have a v ery unpleasant and summary way of dealing \\ itli 
officials who venture into their mountain homes without the protection of a regiment or 
two All of them, except the pagan Kafirs, are fanatical Mahomedans, born fighters and 
export thieves, and are very contemptuous of towu-dw elhng Afghans 
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MARROW THOROUGHFARE IN THE ANCIENT CITY OF HERAT 

Founded by Alexander the Great, Floral is one of the mosi important places m Afghanistan 
It IS the capital of the province of Herat and is situated in a beautiful and feitile district 
about sixty miles from the Persian frontier Most of the buildings are constructed of 
mud bricks and wood, and the streets are very narrow 
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SKILFUL METAL WORKERS IN THE BAKAAR AT KANDAHAR 
Kandahar is situated about one hundred and thirty miles north-west ot Quetta and is 
the most important city in southern Afghanistan The Alglian despises shopkeeping 
preferring to cultivate the land that he owns thus nearly all the merchants and 
craftsmen are foreigner'- from India or Persia and the industries are few 


have ruled Afghanistan since 1747 , the 
Ghilzais a race famous for their swords 
manship, who occupy the land between 
Kabul and Kandahar , the Hazaras the 
descendants of Tartars who came from 
Mongolia and who are more trustworthy 
than the other Afghans some of them 
bemg enbsted into the Indian Army as 
sappers the Turkish Tajiks and Uzbegs 
of Afghan Turkistan the former some 
times being employed as domestic 
servants and in other subordinate 
positions , the Aimaks, also of Turkish 
extraction, who are foimd on the plains 
of the Oxus , and the strange Kafirs of 
Kafinstan m the Hindu Kush The 


Kdhib are the descendants of the people 
who claimed to be compatriots of the 
Greeks and who gave Alexander and his 
army a right royal welcome 
All these tribes except the Kafirs, who 
are ancestor-worshippers, arc Mahoraedans 
and have in common certain customs 
such as blood feuds and reprisals 
but they hate and distrust one another, 
onlj' combining against a common foe 
Though the Ameer, or king, has absolute 
power, his word is law only where it is 
supported by the bayonets of his soldiers 
and the local government is really m the 
hands of the tnbal chiefs, who do very 
much as they please 
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STONE WATCH TOWERS, perched high upon almost inaccessible crags, guaid the 
passes leading into Afghanistan and many of the villages are similarly protecteci Blood 
feuds are carried on all oiei the country, and the iieice mountaineers raid the more 
peaceable nllagers of the plains. Every man has to piotect Ins pioperty as best he ma> 
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IN MOUNTAINOUS KAFIRISTAN Ine the paf^au Kahrs about whom ^ er\ little is 
know n The Afghans leai e them to do \ erv much as the\ please in then rugged lan^ 
but it has been more or less established that the\ aie descendants of the people who 
claimed kinship w ith the Gieeks w hen tluw' marched through the country to m\ ade India 
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THE AFGHANS AT HOME 


As a race the Afghans are tall and well- 
built, with somewhat hooked noses and a 
warlike bearing. 11 they were not so dirty, 
they would be a fair-complexioned people, 
but usually their faces arc begrimed with 
dirt and their long black hair is un- 
pleasantly greasy. It is said that an 
Afghan is washed twice — at birth and ju.st 
before burial. 

Where Thieving is No Crime 

They are impulsive and treacherous. 
Their religion teaches them the sacred 
duty of hospitality to the guest who has 
eaten with them. This teaching may 
ensure the guest's safety while he remains 
among them, but it does not prevent 
his hosts from helping others to rob him 
when he continues his journey. The art 
of thieving has been brought to the highest 
pitch of perfection, and an expert can 
steal a blanket from under a sleeping man 
without awakening him. Thieving is not 
regarded as being shameful. The shame is 
in being found out. 

A story is told of a householder who 
was roused in the night by the sound of 
pieces of dirt falling from the mud wall 
of his house. He got up quietly and 
found the point at which the thieves were 
boring the hole, Presently a hand was 
thrust through the opening. lie seized 
hold of it and shouted for help, A tug-of- 
war followed, but he managed to retain his 
hold, and answering cries from the neigh- 
bouring huts showed that the village 
was aroused. Continuing to pull, he 
suddenly staggered backwards, still clutch- 
ing the hand. Rather than be caught in 
the act, the thief or his accomplice 
had severed the hand at the wrist. 

Masters of Guerilla Warfare 

The Atghans are born fighters, and have 
no equals at guerilla warfare, except the 
tribes of the Indian border, who claim to be 
Afghans but are really of a much older 
origin. In a country where every man 
carries his life in his hands naturally 
everyone is a soldier, though discipline, 
even in the regular army, is extremely bad, 
according to Western standards. 


The national costume consists of baggy, 
dirty-white, pyjama-like trousers, a shirt 
worn outside them and a waistcoat 
often elaborately embroidered, over which 
is sometimes worn a voluminous cloak 
On the head is a " kullah,'’ or skiill-cap' 
around which is wound a turban, the ends 
falling down the back. The poor wear 
nothing on their feet or sometimes grass 
sandals, but the wealthier classes affect 
richly worked leather slippers, and some 
even have patent-leather shoes. 

Outside the towns, such as Kabul, 
Kandahar, Herat and Ghazni, the Afghans 
live in fortified villages, with the local 
" khan’s,” or chiefs, house, which usually 
has a high tower at one corner, as the 
citadel and rallying-point. The ordinary 
home is a single storey structure, built of 
mud bricks, with a flat roof on which the 
family sleeps during the summer. The 
windows are without glass and have thick 
wooden shutters. The door is of rough 
timber and is secured at night by a heavy 
beam thrust through staples. No carpets 
cover the mud floor, and a string bed or 
two and a pestle and mortar for grinding 
grain comprise the furniture. The kitchen 
is outdoors in a walled courtyard at the 
back and consists of a mud oven, a pot 
for boiling meat and a sheet of iron on 
which the thin cakes of bread are baked. 

Why Boys are Highly Prized 

Like nearly aU Eastern races, the Afghans 
are kind to their children, of whom the 
boys are the more prized by the parents. 
Perhaps this is only natural in a land 
where every man is wanted for raiding or 
for protection against raiders, and where 
the son must carry on the blood feuds of 
the father. As soon as they are old 
enough the boys are taught to bear 
arms, while the girls, who are married 
very young, help the mothers in the 
home. Though elementary education is 
compulsory and colleges have been 
founded at Kabul, the only education 
received by a large majority of the boys 
is instruction in the Koran from the 
village " mullah,” or priest, The girls are 
not considered to be worth educating. 
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General Index 

& Guide to Pronunciation 


rCote — Ihis Gonoral IirI<^\ is desitjned to Rive 
direct reference to ccorv place and {act of import’ 
arce contained m the pages of the work, as woW 
as to all illustrations Certain general headings, 
such as Dancing, Pood, Games, etc, bring toRctlier 
scattered references and illustrations to subjects 
whose principal treatment is found m special chapters 
III this work References in italic t\|je tlius ; 
Constantinople, rOrj, indicate an illustration. 

Alter cicrv name the pronunciation of which may 
present difticulti a simple phonetic key is given. 
The word is broken up into s\ll.ibles as sounded, 
with an accent after the s\llable upon which 


emphasis is laid in speaking All simple \owp 1 
sounds are marked short or long, thus : 
tt, as m " take *' ; d, as in “ bad ” 

e, as in “ seen ” ; t, as in " left ” 

i, as in “ rise " ; t, as m “ sin ” 

d, as m " so " ; d, as in “ hog ” 

u, as m “ tune ” ; d, as in “ unrie *’ 

Other vowel sounds are given phoneticillv, 
some of which are seen in the following, c\ample 

Lilmokalam (U'lc-oo'n M lah-ue) 

In the pronunciation of geographical mines of 
many countries difference of opinion ind acute 
controversy sometimes arise In this Guide, the 
best available authorities have been consulted. 


A 

Aalesund {a',v'ltsomui), Norway, 156 
Aar (dr), river, Switzerland, 2123 
Abhas L, shah of Persia, leSj. 
Abbasiyah (db u-sVyah), Cairo, 233 
Abd-Bl-Krin^« leader of Rifs, 15^3 
Abdulla, enur ot Transjo-dania, S543 
Aberdare, Wales, 2214 
Aberdeen, 1024 

Abertawe, Welsh name of Swansea, 2206 
Abingdon, noil 
Abiako, Sweden. 0^0 
Abo (d'iii', Finland, aiai), 2142 
Aboosiyah kX boo’si ah), Arabian tribes- 
men, rdri 

Aboyne, sword dancing, 1027 
Abraham, Heights of, Quebec, 2215 
Abruzzi (ah brOQt'sC), Italy, 1701 

AblialoQt^lounded Copenhagen, 2^17 
Abu«Simbel (ah'boo ^lin'bd) statue of 
Raineses TI , 1S77 

Abysainia, “ Fuzzj-vVuzzy " woman, 
230^ 

— home of donkev, 5o8 
— lion-hunter with cubs, 1210 
— musicians, 20T0 

AcatenangO (ah-Kah-ld’nahng'sb), 1259 
Accra, Gold Coast, 401 
Acliibal (ach-1-ba.hV) , garden of, 093 
Achill Is. (dK'U), peasants, 7^5-7 
Achmese (dk-ln-is'), xHit, 1823 
Achray (ahkh-rd'), Loch, Scotland, 1012 
Aoi Castello (ah~cJic' kds-lCl'o), boats at, 

1527 

Acre, mosque, 3543 
Acrobats, China, 20J4 
AcEOCOtinth, 10S4 

Acropolis, Athens, 2377, 2379, 2380, 
3384-5, 2380, 3792 

Actor, Chinese, 505, 20 h 
— S iamese, 1953 

Adaja (ah-ddh*hih), river, Spam, 1S68 
Adamawa (ah'dd-inah*x>,a), well at 
Banyo, 17G4 

Adam Klessi, column at, 1187 
Adam’s Bridge, Pnlk Strait, 436, 1441 
Adam’s Peak, footprint of Buddha, 
463, 483 

Adamson’s Peak, Tasmania, 16^5 
Adelaide, 1647 
Aden, cisterns near, 1625 
■ — threshing near, 997 
Admiralty Arch, London, 977 
Admiralty Islands, 161 

dug-out canoe, xio 

Adriatic Sea (dd-re-iWlk), Dalmatian 
coast, 2166, 2174, 3175, 3178 
— — Ragusa on, jiog 

Trieste on, 1737 

tunny-fishing in, 909 

Aegean Archipelago (B-ii'an), 1087 
Aescnlamus (Ss-kil-ld'pl tis), temple of, 
J103 

Aetas (del'ds), Philippine tribe, 734 
Afghanistan, 2548-60 
—donkey caravan, 1685 
—shepherds, 1903 
— transport, 1679 
Afghans, Australia, 1679, 1686 


Afghans— roMf 

- — caiavnn m Bolan Pass, 3032 
— Indian bazaar, 11O2 
— South Wazinstan, i63o 
Aflum Kara Hissar (ak-fe-oom' hah-rah 
hls-sar'), 2287 

Africa, Biilisli, 382-415, 2437-4S 
— Central, musicians, 2003 
— Congo, 1764-1779 
— eiephams, 765, 766, 767 
— human portage, 404, 1682, 1682 
— mission school, 3 
— once joined to Madagascar, 843 
— once joined to Spam, 827 
— Victoria Falls, 153, 1^3 
Agra (ak'gid), castle of Akbar, 8S2 
— palace of Shah Jehan, 883 
— Taj Mahal, 884, 891 
Agrara, market, 3164 
Agriculture, 990-1008 
— Afghanistan, 2549 
— Algern, 2328 
— Argentina, 1434 
— Australia, 1634 
— Austria, 2320 
— Bhutan, 263 
— Borneo, 2395 
— Bulgaria, 1664 
— Canada, 222a 
— Ceylon, 460 
— Congo, 1771 
— Cvprus, 2254 
— Denmark, 3419, 2426 
— England, 38, 1112, ifja. 1123 
— r sthonia, 1S44 
— France, 1386 
— Gennaiiv, 1969 
— Grand Canary, 924 
— Greece, 1086, 1087, 1097 
— Hawaiian Is., 1063 
— Hungary, 1334, 1339 
— Ireland, 785 
— Italy, 1740, 1761 

— Tamaica, zjS, 279 

— japan, 1305, 1320 

— Java, 1S06, 1808, 1830 
— Korea, 1849 

—Lebanon, 3l5i 349» 353> 355. 358 
— Luxemburg, 1536 
— Madagascar, 834-5, 83? 

— Manchuria, 304 
— Mesopotamia, 5S1 
— blorocco, X543 
— New Zealand, 2366, 2374 
— Palestine, O04, 3536 
— Persia, 1288 
— Peru, 93 

— Philippine Is., 723, 728, 738 

— Poland, 1489 

— Portugal, 1695, 1702 
— Rumania, jrpo, 1193, npQ 
— Scotland, roj7, 1041 
— Siberia, 3267 
—Sicily, 1507, 1513, 1523 
— Sierra Leone, 391 
— Spain, 797, &31 
— Sumatra, 1835 
— Sweden, 958 
— Svria, 1709 
— Tierra del Fuego, 2355 
— Iiipob, 2346 


Agriculture — coni. 

— Lnited States, ggi, 1004, 2508, 2515 
— Wales, 2214 
- — Yngo-Slavia, 216.8, 2170 
Agua (aft'gaa/;), volcano, Guatemah, 
1259 

Aguarnnas (ah'g-ua-roo'nahs), 102 
Aguas Calientes (ah'gt. tin kah Ic tn'iCs), 
market place, 1371 

Aguas Livres (4-gwls llv r/s), aqueduct 
irom, 1703 

Agninaldo (d-g^tiHU'd’)], Tilipino, 734 
Ahasuerus id Jus n i'rils), 11J03 
Ahes, Breton legend of, 1245 
Ahmadabad (iJi'm^i d-bad}, Jama 
MaSjid, T447 

Ahmed, mosque, Constantinople, 37C, 
377 

Ahmed Ibn Ebaldoou, mosque, Cairo, 
325 

Ahruaco Indians (ah^roo ait'kO), 1571 
Abura Mazda, god of Parsecs, 1470 
Aigues-Mortes (ag-muri}, Fruice, 2867 
Aiguille Verte (a'guz lairt), 1402 
Aimaks, Afghan people, 2557 
Ainus, 1297) 2305. 

— bowman, 2204 
Aix-les-Bains (dx'ld-bdn'), 1400 
Ajaccio (d-ydt-chVS), 2247 
— liner oil, 126 
Ajodhya (dj od'hyd), 1456 
Akabah (aJi'kuh-bah), Bedums near, 1630 
Akbar, castle of, Agrn, 8S2 
Akbar the Great, in Kashmir, 699 
Akers (ahk'ers), river, Norway, 15^8 
Akbas, people of Burma, 2492, 2491 
Akhenaton, built TeU-el-.'\iuariia, 1875 
Alaculois, people of lierra del huego, 
2354 

Alaska, 1140-52 
— Eskimo house, 850 
— Eskimo woman hshing, 914 
— transport, 1682 
—trout, 900, 9rj 

Albaicin (dl-bt-tken'), Granada, 827, iSq 3 
Albania, girl in Macedonia, 3279 
— police, 547 

Albert, Prince of Monaco, 1529 
Alberta, bison, 2232 
— capital, 2226 
— foothills, 2210 
— reaping machine, zoos 
— Red Indiana, 28 
Albert Nyanza, 406 
Alcazar (dl-kd-lhar'), Sevlle, 796 
Aldersgate, 959 
AJdgate. 950, 1665 
Alemauni, German tribe, 1967 
Alemtejo (ah-Ien-id'sfio), cork, 1702 
Aleppo (dVip-po), citadel, 2714 
— dyeing near, 2711 
—goldsmith, 1710 
Alexander I., of Russia, 2129, 2144 
Alexander the Great, Afghanistan, 2549, 
2556. 2557 

elephants used against, 756 

Mesopotamia, 5S0 

Sin-lxiang, 1357 

Svna, 1709 

Turkistan, 178, 198 

Alexandietta, Syria, 1709 

ig6 
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Alexandria 


Alexandria, 2240 

■ — Cleopatra’s Needle shipped ironi, 963 
Alfold {Ol-furld'), 996, 1344 
— herdsmen, 1333, ^334 
—Little, farming on, 321 
— market-town, 1342 

Alfred the Great, carv'cd Avhite horse, 
1112 

— and Univeraitv Colleye, Oxford, 

1722 

A 1 Fastdfc, capture of, 227 

fo'iriding of, 210 

Algau Alps {ahl'sd'.o], 230S 
Algeria idl-jcy'M), 23-.I1 232S 
— Algiers, 2327, 232^ 

— Bibkra, 2326 
— boys on donkey, 607 
— Constantine, 2097, 2341 
— El Kaiitarn. 2090, 2330 
— hawker, 7JI7 
— Kabyle girl, 2329 
— Kabvle village, 2330 
— musicians, 2004, 2007 
—negro girls, 2334 
Algiers, capital of Algeria, 232S 
— street in old, 2327 
Algonquin Indians, hingnngc, 23 
Algonquin National Park, 2221 
Alhambra (ahl-ahm'bnl), 793, 811, 1543 
— Captive’s Tower, S12 
— Court of the Lions, Szj 
— Gate of Justice, Sn? 

Alhandra {ahl-nhn'ii/ali),h\i\h bred near, 

1705 

AH {ah'le], son-m-law of Mahomet, 1G17 
— tomb of, Nejef, 583 
Alicante 823 

Alkmaar {dlk'niar), clieese market, 673, 
6S0 

— dvkc, 649 

Allahabad {dlld'hd'bdd'), 1456 
Allalinlioi'D, 2121 

AUenby, Lord, entered Jerusalem, 2529 
All Hallows’ Eve, Irish festival, 792 
AUier idl'lS’d), woman, 1^97 
All Saints, Oxford, 1720, 1721^2 
All Souls, Oxford, 1722 
Almannagja (ahl'iiuln'iid-shloiv), 20,59 
Almendares {ahl-meii'ilah'rSs), river, 
Cuba, 627 

Almarm (ahl-nuM'ah), S27. 

— Moorish remains, 831 
Alora {ah'lor-ah), orange grading, S20 
Alpacas, Peru, 96 
Alpenhoin, 2779 
Alpes -Maritimes {dlp'iunh • 
Puget-Theniers, 1399, 1401 
Alphonso the Wise, beat Moois, 810 
Alps, Austria, 2307, 2312, 23x5 
—beauty, 2105 
— France, 13S6, 1402 
— gorge, 2 X 03 
— road over, 2100 

— Switzerland, 2103, 2770-1, 21x3, 

21x5, 2110, 2730 - 7 , 2104-5, 2127 
—transport, X6S4 
—valley, 2o4‘9 

Alsace (df*sds'), costume, 1323 
— lecovered by French, 1373 
— storks’ nest, 7593 
— washenvoman, 7.795 
Alsace-Lorraine, returned to France, 
19SS 

Alsen Island [ahl'zen), 2434 
Altai [ahl-tV), Siberia, 22S0 
Altai Mts., Mongolia, 1071 
Altamira {ahl-lah'ml'mh), cave paint- 
ings, 2187, 2200 

Alviella Aqueduct, Portugal, 1703 
Alwar, cenotaph, 88x 
Alzetto, river, at Grund, 1528 
Amager {d'niah-ghei), horsemen, 04x0 
— market-gardens, 3417 
Amalfi {ah-mahl'fd), drying macaioni, 
7753 

Amara, metal-workers, 577, 588 

Amaxnatb, cave of, 695 

Amatlan [ah-maht'laJm), oil wells, 1273 

Amazon, 1937 

— catamarans, ixo 

— forests, 1936, 1044 

—highway, 1944, 

— rubber in basin, 795S-9 
— transport, 1687 
— valley of the, 1944 


Ameer, Afghan ruler, 2557 
Amen Court, London, 972 
Amenhofcep III. {ah-nien-Iid'tep), statue, 

JA’75 

— temple, 1882 
— tomb, 1.8S7 
America, gvpsics, 1915 

— introduction of sugar-cane, 278 
— Jews, i6oq 

American Indians, Alaska, 1146, 1x47, 
1148, 7757 

Argentina, 1^31, 1*34 

Bolivia, 89-103, 03^8 

Brazil, 1^41-3, i9 44 

— —Canada, 16-32, A'jo, 2232 

Chile, 7750, 1577, 1581 

Colombia, 1571 

Cuba, 628 

Ecuador, 134^, 1570, 1574, 7575 

Guatemala, 7769 

Guiana, 96?, 9S’5-7, 9S8, 9^9 

— — Mexico, T2bj 

Newfoundland, 564 

Paraguay, 897, 907, 1207 

Patagonia, 2347, 234S, 2350-7, 

2358 

— — Peru, 89-T03, 1576, J577 

Tima del Fuego, 23J.7, 2349, 

2354. ^ 35 ^ 

— — United States, 16-32, 2S9-310, 

2507, 2512, 2515 

Uruguay, 1433, 1434, 143S 

West Indies, 1922 

Americans, Cuba, 633 
— Haiti, 2 loC 
— Liberia, 2505 
— Persia, 1296 
— West Indies, 1922 
Amman, aeiodromc, 2515 
Ammon, temple of, 1882, 76'93, 1894, 
2470, 2\71 

Amritsar {ilm-iU'sei), Golden Temple, 

X451 

Amr Mosgue, Cairo, 225 
Amstel, liver, Amsterdam, 652 
Amsterdam, 656 
— drawbridge, 657 
— liarbour, 653 
— liousc budding, 650 
— Jewish quarter, 651, C73, 676 
Amu Daria dar'yah), river. 181, 

186 

Irrigation system, 717 

Amundsen, Roald, 203, 1586 
Anant Nag(dn-dn^ Islamabad, 702 

sacred springs, 699 

Anatolia. Sre Turkey 
Anatoli Hissar, 380 
Ancestor-Worship, Afghanistan, 2557 

Aimain, 7/75 

China, 522 

Japan, 1301 

Korea, 1838 

Andalusia iiin-dd-loo’sla). Sox, 810, 8ii, 
827 

— lady of, 79.5 

Andaman Isles, shooting fish, 003, go8 
Andersen, Ilans Christian, 2417 
Andes {an*dez), 1569-1584 
— Aigentiiia, 1427, i434» W5 
— crossing river, 98 
— pack animals, 1682 
— Patagonia, 2352 
— Peru, 3020 
— railway over, g8 
— river, T58 
— scenery, 02 
— valley, 2x03 
Andorra {,&n-dor't&), 7533 
— peasant industries, 1536 
— San Julian, 1540 
— stock-breeding, 156 
— tobacco smuggler, 1534 
Andritsena [ahn-di U-sd'nlCi, worna n 
weaving, 7099 

Angera {alm-ja'rah), Italy, 1757 
Angerman {ong'ir-mahn). river, 936 
—logging on, 957 

Angkor Vat, temple, Cambodia. 1413 
Angles, descendants in England, 51 
Anglesey, 2210, 2310 
Anglo-Normans, in Irclaud, 777 

in Wales, 2201 

Anglo-Saxons, hairdressing, 2300 
Angola (dn-go'lah), 1777 
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Aran Is. 

Angola— ^o»/. 

— Bridge of creepers, 7775 
— chief’s grave, 1773 
— costumes, 7779 
— message-drum, 7777 
— Portuguese in, 1(197, I777 
Angoni, musician, 3003 
Angora, capital of Turkev, 366 2->o? 
— cairiers on road near, 32gi ' 
Anguilla (diig-ghil'id), 1919 
Anjou, Count of, king ot Sicily, 13^0 
Ankogel, mauntuin, Tyrol, 

Ankoli, drums worshipped in, 2008 
Annum, 1405-1415 
— fishing, goi, 905 
— iNfoi house, S63 
— Mois pounding rice, 1799 
— sugar cultivation, 277 
— sugar harvest, 283 
— sugar manufacture, 386-7 
Annapolis Valley, Nova ScoUa, 2221 
Anne, S,, de la Pahido, 12 
Anaunzio, Gabrieto d', at Fiume, 1753 
Anping, Formosa, 2145 
Antaizakas, people of Madagascar, 839 
Antananarivo [iihn’til-nah*)ui-re'vo\ 8 j-> 

8h ’ 

Antarctica, 200-316 
— Mt. Erebus, 777S 
Antigua {ahn-le'szLah], 1919 
— coLLon, 1933 
— house, 792 lV 
— sugar-Ciiiie, 2S2 
Anti-Lebanon, niountalns, 341 
Antimerinas, name of Hovas, 833 
Antioch {dn'lg-dk), street, X715 
Ant Magic, of Australian natives, 6j2 
Antofagasta {dn-f5-/d-sds'-tii), water 

supply, 600 

Antrim, county of Ulster, 771 
—Giant's Causeway, 7.V5 
Antwerp, harbour, 2450 
Aniibis, temple of, 1894 
Anupsbahr pilgrims by Ganges, T44Q 
Anuradhapura ({hi-u-nUt-hd'poo-rd], 479 
— image of Buddha, 469 
— temple, 463 
— Thuparama, 464-5 
Aomori {n-o-ino'-il), Japan, noj 
Aorangi iah'd-iahii'ghe), lit., N.^., 2371 
Aosta (ah-ds'iah), shop, 2747 
Apache Indians {A-pd‘chd\, 295, 304 
Apennines, mountains or Italv, 1729 
Apollo, Temple of, Corinth, 10S4, 7092 
Appeiizell, crossbowman, 2709 
— peasant cosluine, 21x4 
Arabas, Turkey, 1683 
— Urgenj, 1S6 
Arabia, 1613-1632 
— Beduins, 73 
— camels in Yembo, 76^7 
— deserted cities, 2029 
— drawing ivater, Shagra, 775 
— Great Desert, 2023, 2032 
— oxen threshing, 99J 
— Turks in, 2281 
— water-carrier, 6’7 
Arabs, ancestors of Somalis, 403 
— ancestors of Swahilis, 393 
— Bagdad, 1214, 1215, 1217 
— boy in Saharan oasis, 2335 
— bovs at school, 70 
— children at fair, 1435 
— hawker, Algeria, 7737 
— Tuva, 181D 
— Jerusalem, 2534, 3535 
— Lebanon, 3.1.9 
— Madagascar, 832 
— man of Bethlehem, 602 
— man climbing date palm, 583 
— man crossing Tigris, sSg 
— Mesopotamia, 577, 580, 58i’2, 5S5, 

587, 596. 1215 

— musicians, 2015 

— North Africa, 1551, 2325, 2334, 
2345-5 

— Palestine, 2529, 2537 
— playing draughts, 141Q 
— Sudan, 406 
Syria, 7777 
See also Beduins 
Arafat, pilgrims on vs ay to, 1623 
Aran Is., boys in petticoats, 797 

fishermen, 780, 784 

seaweed for kelp, 780 



Arapahoe Indians 


Ararahoe Indians (d - rdp’d - ho), 

lanffiiage, 2 ^ 

Ararat, Mount, Persia, 12S1 
Araucanians {d-mii'-lid'ne-dns), 1581. 

— \\()nian caving, I35<^ 

Aravalli Mts-, desert near, 202^ 
Arawaks, Guiana, gSs 
— Wpst Indies, 1922 
Arcachon, Bassin d’ {luWsun dar-hd- 
shdii'), gathering ovsters, 13SS 
Arcadia (ar-kd'di-d), Greece, 1100 
Arc de Triomphe {(irk dS trS'omf], de 
I’Etoile, J7S7, 1790 

du Carrousel, 1786 

Archangel, Dvina near, 2270 
Archimedean Screw, Egvpt, 710, 712 
Arco, ruined castle, 173X 
Arcos de la Fronfcera {adhus da lah 

frdn'-id'id), Hzo 

Arctic Lands, transport in, 1682 
Ardennes, Belgium, 24^5 
— Ch.'itcaa de Waizm, 2449 
— Dinant, 2460 

Ardettus, Mount, Athens, 33S2, 2390 
Ard Ri, ancient Irish title, 769 
Arden, Forest of, iioS 
Areg, districts of Sahara, ejjr 
Argaeus [ar-je'iis], Mt., cave-dwellings 
near, 2286 

Argentina {nr-]dndi‘nd), 1427-1440 
— sheep-rearing, i|93 
— Sec also Patagonia 
Argolis {ar‘gd-lU), Greece, 1087 
Argyllshire, cottage, 1018 
Arifige {d-re-nsh'), river, cave-paintings 
near, 2187 

Arizona Cafion de Chelly, 


3005 

—Colorado River, sgs, 2094, ^103 
— desert, so3Z 
—Indians, t 6, 2512 
— irrigation, 720 
— Pueblo Indians, aSg, 290 
—Spaniards, 2313 
— wind-wagon, 1687 
Armagh [ar'viaJi], 779 
Armagh, county of Ulster, 771 
Armenians, Bagdad, 1215 
—Egypt, 2242 
— Indian bazaar, 1102 
— Rumania, 1193 
— treatment by Turks, 2291 
— weaving carpets, 1353 
Armorioans, 124S 

Amemuiden {dr-ui-ntoy'dJn), fishwife, 
670 

Arnhem, Netherlands, 63O1 673, 678 
Arnio, river, at Tivoli, 175? 

Arno, river, Italy, 1739, 1746 
Aro Dhiika, Calabar, 404 
Arona {ah-ro'nah), Italy, 1737 
Arran Is., loog 

red deer, 1047 

Arras {d'rah), France, 1400 
Arthur, King, Breton legend, 1255 
Atuacs, Amazonian Indians, 1943 
Arunta, Australian tribe, 6x7, 623 
Ascension Is., 924 
seabirds, 033 

Ashanti (ahsh-alm’ti), annexation, 391 
— cx-ldng, 396 
— market at Kumasi, 394 
—mud house, 860 
—royal musicians, 200S 
—schoolmaster, 3S7 
Ashantis, people of West Africa, 394, 395 
Ashurbanipal, Assyrian King, 2190, 21Q \ 
Asia, cradle of human race, 19 
Asia Minor, Hittites in, 219^8 
Askhabad (aks-kah-bahd'), Persian cob- 
bler, 296 

Assam (ds'fdia), elephants, 756 
— Naga village, 1162 
— Naga warriors, 1163 
— raja's boatmen of Manipur, S82 
Assiniboine, Mt., Canada, 2216 
Assisi [ah-s^'zS), S. Frnniis of, 1759 
Assiut ids-S-oot'), Egypt, 2240 
Assuan (ak-sxeahn'), *2240 
— Bisharin centre, 406, 2244 
— dam, 704, 2239, 2240 
— market, 2239 
Assyrian Empire, 577, 2194 

art in, 2188, 2189, 2190, 2193, 

2194, 2194, 2193 


Assyrians, and the Jews, 1605 
— Mesopotamian Chnstians, 5SS 
— sphinxes of, 248S 
Astrabad {nh$~trah-bahd\ village, isSg 
Astrakhan, {ahsArah-kahn'), sold 111 
Bokh.ara, 1S9 

Atacama, desert, 2023, 2030 
Atahualpa {ah'lah-:>.ahl-pah}. 1574 
Atalaya {dt-ld-ld'\d), cave-houses, 924 
Atayals, people of Formosa, 2146, 2147, 
2T49, 2r50, 2153 

Athene {dlh-e'nt), statue, Athens, 23S6, 
23S0 

— temple, Athens, 2377, 23S6 
Athene Nike, temple, Athens, 2388 
Athene Polias, Greek goddess, 23S1 
Athenians, Treasury of the, 1102 
Athens, 1082, 2377-2392 
— blessing the waters, iroo 
— city-state of ancient Greece, 10S2 
Athi Plain, Kenya, 413 
Atitlan {ah-ieilakn'), lake and volcano, 
r26o 

Atlantic Islands, 915-32 

See also Cuba, Faroe Is,, Haiti, 

Iceland, Newfoundland, West 
Indies 

Atlas Mts., 2326, 2339 

camp among, 1554 

Kabyle \illage, 2330 

pass of El Kantara, 2090, 2jj2 

Atmeidan, Constantinople, 376 
Attar of Roses, Bulgaria, 1662, 1674 
Attica, 2392 

Attila, leader of Huns, 1967 
—ravaged Italy, 739 
Auckland, N.Z.*, 23f>o, 23C5, 3366 
Aurelian, Emp., defeated Zenobla, 1716 
Aures (d rd'), niouiilains, Algeria, 2326 
Aurlandsfjord {o’.„i'lahns'feord), 1589 
Aurungzebe {or'ihig’Si'bi), captured Bi- 
japur, 889 

— Pearl Mosque built for, 1153 
Australia, 1633-56 
— aboriginals, 609*623, 845. 2071 
— Afghan camels, 1679, rrtsd 
— agriculture, 991, 092, 1003, 1005-7 
— deserts, 2025, 2033 
— dynamiting fish, 907 
—gypsies, 1915 
— irrigation, 719, 720 
— shecp-farmiiig. 1493, 1494-6 
— sugar-cane, 288 
— transport, 1679, ^6.83, 16S6 
Australian Alps, 1644 
Austria, 2305-24 

— ovcrlordship of Switzerland, 2105 
— owned Cattaro, 2174 
—owned Ragusa, 1869 
— police, 54tV 

Austria-Hungary. Dual Monarchy, 1325 

partition of Poland, 1473 

Austrians, in Italy, 1733. 1737. 1760 
— in Rumania, 1193 
— in Sicily, 1521 

Auvergne Mts. {o-vairn'ye), France, 1394 
Avalon, Isle of, 1255 
Avebury, mcgalilhic remains, 2191 
Avignon {d-vi-nyon), France, 1400 
Avila {ah've-lah), Spain, 1865, zS63 
Avon, river, 1121 
Awe, Loch, Scotland, 1009 
Awemba, people of Rhodesia, 4^5 
Aya Sophia, Constantinople, 363, 370, 
376 

Aymaras, Andean people, 90, 94 
— with idol, 90 
— potters, zox 

Ajmthia {ah’yool'he-ah), T953 
— elephant enclosure, 764 
Azores {d-zorz*), 915, 1697 
— lady in riding-dress, 926 
Aztecs, Mexico, 1258, 1259, 1262 
— pyramids of, 2481 


B 

Baalbek {bahVhek), bishop, 359 
— ruins. 341 

Bab ed-Dahiriya, Jerusalem, 2534 
Babel, Tower of. Portuguese spoken at, 
1707 

supposed site, 593 

Baby, Beduin, 79, 87 

2563 


Banda Oriental 

Baby — cont. 

— Breton, jzyr 
— Bulgarian, Z671 
— Carili, 9S6 
— Lhincse, 5.-5, 527 
— Druse, 343 
— Egyptian, sz6 
— Eskimo, 2055 
— Greek, io56 
— Gurkliii, ZZ56 
— Hungarian, z3jt 

— Japanese, Z299, Z334 
— Kikiuii. 4ZZ 
—Lapp, 054 

— Palestine, 2537 
— Persian, 1293 
— Polish, r4Sj 
— Pueblo Indian, 300 
— Red Indian, 23, 30 
— Russian, 2262 
— Sm-Kiang, JJ59 
— Walloon, 2465 
Babylon, 2x04 

— Temple of Marduk, 593, 2195 
Babylonian Empire. 577. 2104 

captivitv ot Jew?, 

Babylonians, hairdressing, 220S 
—treatment of Jews, 1605 
Bab ZnwBila, ga‘le of Cairo, 240 
Back Bay, from Malabar Point, 1170 
Backgammon, Cairo, 237 

— Korea, 1421 
— Lebanon, 349 

Baeza {hah-d'thah), sacic, 817 
Bagdad, 121 4-22 
— British improvements, 596 
—construction, 580, 763 
— former Turkish prn\ince, 577 
— potter's village near, 1561 
—Tigris, 5S4 
— water-seller 594 
Bagirimi, dancers of sultan, 2073 
Bagobos, Philippine tribe, 736. sox2 
Bahawalpur(&i-«fl/i-uJf-/»oor'j,Sutk‘j at, 
izf>r> 

Bahamas {bah-hX'milz], 1019 
— sorting sponges in Nassau, 1921 
Bahia [bah-i'ah), Brazil, 1930 
Bahi-el-Gbazel {bcir-il-qah-sahl'), 406 
Baiae {bi'yi), Roman bathing-resort, 
17O1 

Baigu, played In Pamirs zgS 

■ in Sln-Klang, 13G2 

Baikal {hi-kaJiV), lake, Siberia, 2273 
Baja (fid'id), girls of, 1340 
Balah, lake, at Suez, 419 
Balaton (fhEW-iCu), lake, fisherman, 906 
Balboa {bdl-bd'd], Panama Canal, 422, 
432 

—ships in dry dock, 42/ 

Baldwin H., Count of Flanders, 2459 
Balearic Is. {bdl-i d'rik), 2247, 

lane in Majnrra, 2253 

Balholm, salmon-fishing, giz 
Bali {bah'le), iSio 
— chieftain, ZS13 
— dancing-girl, z8og 
— high caste woman, zSi2 
— paddv-huIJer, iiy27 
— temple at Buleleng, igig 
— two aristocrats, z&j6 
— two men, iSjr 
— village folk, zSz6 
Balkan Mts., 1664 

rose gardens, 1674 

village, z666 

Balliol College (bd’le-dl), Oxford, X720 
Bolsham, Hugo de, founded Peterhouse 
College, Cambridge, 172S 
Baluchistan {bah-loochds-lahn'), Brahui 
child, 894 

— desert, 2025, 2032 
— musicians, 2015 
— nobleman, 8gz 
— trade with Afghanistan, 2549 
Bamboo, Chinese uses, 515 
— Philippine uses, 727, 736 
Bananas, Canary Islands, 923 
— Costa Rica, 1272 
— Cuban varieties, 629, 638 
— Javanese varieties, 1801 
— West Indies, zg30, 1929 
Banat [bah-nahl'), Temesvar, zigS 
Bandak, lake, Norway, 426 
Banda Oriental, Uruguay, 1434 



Bandipur 

Bandipur {biin-dl-poor'), Srinagar, fios 
Banff, Indian piicaiiipinent near, 550 
— moose in National Park, 2232 
— Mount AssiniLiomc, 2216 
Bangkok, 1951 
— canals, 416, ig^6 
— harvest festival, 

— Menain River, iijb^ 

— royal palace, J95-’ 

— Wat Idira Keo, jg6o 
— Wat SaUhet, 796.7 
Bangor-on-the-Dee, fisheimen, q2T2 
Bangwoulu, lake, tanoes on, 412 
Baujaras, Indian nomads, igi4 
Bank o£ England, London, 96)7, 977 
Banks, The, Newfoundland, .s.'jG, 559 
Bantu, African language, ^93 
— people of Africa, 40^, 47.7, 1779 
Banya Baabi, mosque. Soiia, 7659, iCtCn 
Banyo, Canieioou, well at, 1764 
Banzyville, Congo, fishing at, 7776 
Barada, river, Syria, 341 
Baram, river, Borneo, 2398 
Baramula {bah-)ah-Tnoo’lah), Kqshinii, 
GS9 

Baranya (bo'-rdii-yd), wheat harvest, 
J 7.79 

Baras, people of Madagascar, 837 
Barbados {bai-bd'doz), 1917 
— Biidgetown, igsS 
• — cotton, 1937 
— negress, 1923 

— sugar-cane, 277, 278, 282, 283 
— windmills, sSt, 283, 1924 
Barbagia, Sardmu, people of, 2254 
Barhary States, 3325-41, 2343 

barber, 330 r 

sheep, 1498 

— — Sc« aha Algeiia, Morocen, 
Tangier, Tunis 
Barber, Arab, jdaA' 

— Darbary States, 3301 
— British, 2301. 

— Chinese, 3044 
— Indian, 2307 
— Mesopotamian, 5S4 
—Siamese, 1055 
Barbuda {bnr-hoo'iid)^ 1Q19 
Barcelona, S25 
— city police, 545 
— flats, S2g 
— goats in street, fl2S 
Barima, river, British Guiana, 987 
Barisans, mountains of Sumatra, 1823 
Barmouth, on the Mawclacli, 2211 
Baiue Glacier, Antarctica, 203, 203 
Bnroda, elephants, A’96 
— fighting elephants, 757, 757 
— Lalvshmi Vilas palace, S60 
Barotscs, in Rhodesian police, 546 
Barrier Reef, coral growths, 1643 
Barrows, in England, iiia 
Baseball, X4r6', 7425 
— played by Navaho Indians, 303 
— played in Samoa, 172 
Basil ’ll., occupied Bulgada, ifiGo 
Basques, gtimc of pclota, 1426 

— performing war-dance, 20S0 
— Spanish, 805, S23, ii36, 827 
Basra {biis'id), 585, 59^ 

— creek near, .51^9 
— former Turkish province, 577 
Bassea-Pyr6a6es {bds-pe-td^nd'), 1376, 
1383 

Bastille, capture of, 1790 
Bastinado, in Persian school, 12S5, 1293 
— in Tmkey, 2289 

Bataks, people of Sumatra, iSix, 1825 
Batalha {bah-tahl'yah], Portugal, 1697 
Batangas {bah-iahn'gahs), people of 
Philippine Is., 735 
— people of Uganda, 411 
Batavia (bd-ta'vi-d), 1801, 1808 
— canal, 430, 432 
— coolie carrying kapok, 1S32 
Bath, Finnish, 2135 
— 'Maori, 492 
— Polish, 1491 
— Turkish, 2294 
Bathurst, Gambia, 3S3 
Batik [bcU-ek'), Javanese method of 
dyeing, 7S07, 1810 

BattaS) people of Sumatra, i8xi^ 1825 
Battersea Park, London, 977 
Battledore and Shuttlecock, Japan, 1417 


Battle Harbour, Labrador, tyG 
Batwas (bflfVdf?), Congo pygmies, 1766 
Bauohi Nigeria, 401, 544 

Bavaria, bride, 1982 
— costumes, 1974 , 1994 
— Oberammergau, 2321 
— Rothenburg, J97X 
— Spalt, 1979 

Bay of Islands, Newfoundland, 567 
Beachy Head, mo 
Beagle Channel, 2353, 2J75 
Bear, Canada, 2227 
— dancing, Manchuria, 570 

Punjab, «S’p5 

Rumania, 7972 

— Finland, 2133 

gave name to Berne, 2127 
killed by mosquitoes, 2070 
— revered bv Navaho Indians, 306 
Beating ibe Bounds, S. Cleineiit Danes, 
40 

Beaumaris, castle, Wales, 3313 
Beohuanaland {be-ilioo-ah' naJi’ldnd) , 

2 133 

— Bushmen, 2442 

Beohuanas, people of Soutli Africa, 2439 
Bcdloes Island, Hew York luirbour, 130 
Bedrashien (bed-id-shdit'), Egypt» 2242 
Beduins, 73-^7 
— Arabia, 1613, 2630, 1632 
— children at Biskra, 2336 

— gill of Tunis, 2344 
— Lebanon, 330 
— man in Mesopotamia, 580 
— Palestine, 60s, 25 J7 
— Sahara, 1687, sotg, 2026 
— shepherds* of Palestine, 1503 
— Syria, 1714 
— Transjordania, 2545 
— Tripoli, 23|.(> 

Beefeaters, 34, 44 

Beetroot, source of sugar, 377, 282 
Beggar* blind Arab, 74 
— Bokhara, 187 
— Breton, 12.(4 
— Chinese, .507, 20 n 
— Indian, 1463 
— Japanese, 1331 
— Moroccan, 1550 
— Sicilian, 1513 
— Spanish r.nstoin, 8 o 3 
— Tunisian, 277'V 

BSguinage {bd-Rhc-nahy) Bruges, 2468 
Beirut {bd'ioot), 344 
— ceremony at, .77.^ 

Beit Lahni, Palestine, 2544 
Beja (biVz/iah), Portugal, 1697 
Beln IV, {bd-lo), King of Hungary, 1329 
Belfast, 770, 771, 779 
— bleaching field near, 771 
— debt to river, 2099 
Belgiuui, 3449-C9 
— canals, 43s, 433 
— police, 544, 554 
— woman spinning, 1345 
Belgrade, Yugo-Slavia, 3170 
Belize {bSl-Bz'), Honduras, 1368 
Belle Isle Strait, icebergs, 573 
Bellum, Arab boat, 585, 5 <S‘q, 1217 
Belogradohik, Bulgarian village, 1671 
Benares \bcn-ah'iez), 1.450, 1464-5 
— holy woman, 1466 
— temple of Durga, 1458 
Bengal, cart, 1173 
— industrial ccntie, 1171 
— jungle village, 1158 
— slate elephant, 7S9 
Bengal, Bay of, shooting fish, 903, 90^ 
Benin {hen-en'), 401 
Benue {(bdn-oo-B), river, 401 
— fishing, 898 
— tribe of the, 403 
Ben Venue {ben-ve-noo'), loxs, J029 
Beothuks {bd-o-lhook's), 5^4 
Berber, province of Sudan, 405 
Berbers, 344, 154G, 1551, 1553 
— Algeria, 2328, 2334 
— Canary Is., 925 
— pedlar, Cairo, 244 
Berbice (bei-bSs'), British Guiana, 981 
Berok-sur-Mer [bairk-sur-mati), prawn 
fishers, 904 

Beta, castle, Wales, 2213 
Berg, river, South Africa, 2429 

2564 


Bloemfontein 

Bergen, 1593 
Bering Sea, 1142 
Bering Strait, Alaska, im 
Berkshire Downs, 1112 
Berlin, iggo 
— ILinptstrasse, iqSt 
— policeman, 540 
— Potsclamerplatz, rpSo 
— school, 75 

— Unter den Linden, rgSr 
Berlioz, French compnsor, eorfi 
Bermuda Co., colonized Wards 032 
Bermudas {ber-mu'd(U\, oso-2/ 

— road with coral ivalls, 927 ' 

Bermudez, Juan, discovered Bermudas 
933 ’ 

Berne (baiui), 3733, 2127 
Bernese Oberland, holiday attractions 
2105 

lacemaker, sro.? 

peasants, 2134 

Bessarabia, Rumania, 11Q3 
Bethlehem, Arab on donkey, 602 
— Cliuicli of Nativity, 2544 
— gill with pitrlier, 255^ 

— married woman, 25J9 
Betrothal Customs, Dutch, 0C5, 684 

Hungarian, 7740 

Yugo-Slav, 2168 

Betsileos, people of Madagascar, 833 
Beyin [be-vtn), native liiii, 839 
Bhatgaon {bnht-sown'), temple, 275 
Bhil {bcl), huntsman, 1217 
Bhutan {boo-iun'), 360-271 
Bhufcias, Intlun hill tu'be, n66 
Biarritz, Franco, 1400 
Big Ben, London, g6i, 964, 966 
Bigot (bS'soi), monastery, 2182 
Biiapur {bl-jd-poor'), ruins, 888-9 
Bikaner [hlh-d-ne/], desert, riGo 
Billingsgate, London, 975, 977, 979 
Bimbukn, schoolm.istcr, 3S7 
Bingen, on the Rhine, 1997 
Binnenhof, Dutch Parliament House. 
65? 

Bio-Bio [bS’o-hi'd), river, Chile, 1581 
Birsay, Kitchener memorial, 1041 
Birthday, Chinese customs, 527 
— Greek cui^tonis, 1097 
— Spanish custom^, 808 
Birzebbiigia, Malta, 224S 
Biscay, province of Spain, 823 
Bisharin {bUh-at-iin'], Egypt, 2344 
— Sudan, 406 

Bishopsgate, London, 959, iSfi-, 
Biskra, Algerian 3336, 2339 
-Imy-inu'^ioian'?, 3007 
Bismarok Archipelago, 161 
Bison, 16, 864, 2375, 2222, 2232 
Bitkow (tet'/joor), oil deiricks, 14SS, 
1400 

Bitter Lakes, Egypt, 417, 419 
Biyuk Jami, nutsque, Scutari, 3S1 
Block Death, Jews considered lespon- 
sible, 1G08 

BlaokEoot Indians, 20 

girls on horseback, 32 

language, 23 

Sun Diince, 27 

war diince, jr 

Blackfellows, 609-G25 
— dances, 2071 
— houses, 8.^5 
Black Forest, 2001 

girl of Gntach, 1960 

girls of Sankt Goorgen, 7997 

herkling llax, 1973 

lionses, 2000, aoor 

peasant costume, 1232, 1969, iggi 

Blackfriars, London, 961, o 75 
Black River, Jamaica, 3918 
Black Sea, 1193 
Blacksmith, Damascus, 1715 
— English, 47 
— Korean, 1850 

Blagaj [bliik’shl), source of the Buna, 
2769 

Blanc Sablon (bldn sah-blon'), Labrador, 
573 

Blantyra, capital of Nyasaland, 413 
Blarney Castle, 7^1 
Bleaching, linen, Czechoslovakia, 332 
— linen, Ireland, 777 
Blenheim, railway to, 2374 
Bloemfontein (blooinfon-tla), 244S 



Brussels 


Blois 

Bloia [bhjali), France, 1400 
Blow-pipe. 6i-/’2 

Ji\.lS0 Iiultan, ra^o 

once used by IM.ilagasies, S37 

BlUoher, in Belgium, 2 ^55 

Blue Mosdue, Cairo, 22S 

Bine Mountains, Australia, rS^y, lOt? 

jamair<i, 1933 

Blue Nile, =233 

Boabdil (bo-db'dll), Moorish King, 79? 
Boat, 104-127 

Alaskan Indian dug-out, 7x^7, ii5n 

— Andaman Is. dug-out, goS 

— \rab bcllum, 5.V9 

Australian aboriginals’, 612 

— Bangkok, 1^56 
— Basra, 50^ 

—bridge nt, Mosul, 5^6 
— bridge nf, Sondcborg, 2^24 
— Burmese, 24^H 

— Central African dug-out, 412, lyyi 
— Ceram outrigger, 

— Cevlon, 450. 4^"^ 

— Chinese, 5x0, 90.3 

—Chinese house-, 431, 52S, 725. 7S0, 

,S4<) 

— Chinese spinach-gatherers’, 526 
— Cleveland, Ohio, 352 / 

— rnthn, Madagascar, 837 
— Danish fishing, 2425 
—destroyed in Japan, 1305 
— Dutch fishing, 66 f, CCS-g 
— Egyptian felucca, 220, 243. JS74 
— hskirno, 1152, 2064-5, 2063 
—Finnish, 2132, 2133 
—Formosan Chinese, 8155 
— Great Lakes, 25x9 
—Greek, logS, 2379 
—Irish coracles, iii, Jiy 
—Irish curragh, 7S0 

— Javanese ferry, i8ig 
— Kashmir, 602-4, 696-7 
—Labrador gashers, 573 
— Liffey, Dublin, 772 

— liner in Suez Canal, 4T0 
— Malagasy dug-out, 837 
—Maori war-canoe, 492 
— marble, near Peking, 2040 
— Martinique, 1Q33 
— Mekong, 1404 
— Menam, 1961, X965 
— Naples, 1730 
— North American canoe, qto 
— Nor\segian, 1580 
— Peruvian dug-out, 1678 
—Philippine house-, 725 
—Portuguese, 1680, 1697, X703 
— seal-hunters' in ice, 559 
— Sea of Galilee, 2546 
— Siamese house-, 1961, J965 
— Sicilian, 1527 

— Solomon Island canoe, log, 160, 177 
— Spanish ferry, 830 
— Sutlej, 1160 
— Swedish, 951 
— Thames, London, 976 
—Tigris, 116, 5S4-5, 5S8, 1214, 12x5, 
1217 

— unloading in Muscat harbour, j 620 
— Venetian gondola, 739, 744, 745, 
750-1 

— Viborg, market, 2131 
— Viking, Oslo, 1590 
— Welsh coracles, 2212 
Bodenbaoh [bo'Um-bahkh], Podmokly, 

33X 

Bodleian Library, Oxford, 1720, 1721, 
1724 

Boers {boo'ers), 2437, 2433, 2437 
— fainilv on trek, 2436 
— trek to Transvaal, 2433 
Boghaz - Keui {bo - gilz'ker - i) , Hi t ti te 
sculpture, 2x95, 2199 
Bogotfi. {bd-go’lah), 1569 
— bridge, 1571 

Bohemia {bo-hi'ml-ah), 311, jji 
— costumes, 333, 324 
— glass manufacture, 314, 529 
— steel manufacture, 328 
Bokhara (bdh-kah'rah), 178, X79, 194 
— beggar woman, 187 
—market, iSg, jgo 
— students, t8o 
— tank for water supply, xpx 
— traders outside college, 1S8 


Bokhara, district, under Soviet rule, 184 

— trade with India, 1680 

— wild sheep, X92 

Bolan Pass (bd'/dn), 2349, 2550 

— — caravan, 20 jj 

Bolaa lbd-/iis). South Amcricaa lasso, 

T. 1431, 23i7» 

Bolivia, 83-103 

— boat on Lake Titicaca, 113, 1x9 
— Indian digging, 990 
— La Paz, X5S0 
— ox-drawn plough, 990 
— primitive bridge, xy^r 
— Quichua woman, 229? 

Bolzano (bdt-zak'uaj, acquired by Italy, 
2320 

Boma, port of the Congo, 1767 
Bombay, 1162, X170, 1171 
— sacred cows, 868 
— Towcis of Silence, 1470 
Bombay Presidency, Gersoppa Falls, 155 

Karli caves, 1442, 1444, 1453 

Bomtzu, caves of, 693 
Bon, early religion of Tibet, 239 
Bonavisla, Cape, Newfoundland, 555, 
559 


Bondi Beach, Svdnev, 1640 
Boniface IX., rebuilt Sant’ Angelo, 430 
Bonifacio {bo m-fah'cho^. Strait of, 2231 
Bonivard {ho'ni var), atChillon, 2122 
Bonn, on the Rhine, 1997 
Boomerang, Australian weapon, 625 
Boporra, Liberia, 2506 
Bordeaux {bor-d5'), 1392 
Bordighera {bor-de-gd'rah), street, 174T 
Borga (bor’go), 2144 
— cathedral, 2129 
Borgo, San Marino, 1533 
Borneo, 61-72, 2303-2409 
— agriculture, jooo 
— fishing, 902 
— Kayans wrestling, 1426 
— " long house," 853, S53 
— woman weaving, 1340 
Bornholm, Denmark, 3411, 2426 
Bomu(6or-jioo'), dancing women, 2072-j 
— market, 308 

Boro Budur {bd'id bfid'er), ancient 
Javanese temple, iSio, 1819 
Borromeo, S. Carlo, statue, 1757 
Borrowdale, from Derwentwater, xxxp 
Bosnia (bdz'ni-ah), 2i6r, 2183 
— falls at jajee, 149 
— Narenla Valiev, 2x76 
— Pliva River, 2777, 2180 
— Scrajevo, S171 
Bosporus, 362, 365, 368, 379. 

Boston, 2315 
— Charlestown, 2527 
Bosworth, battle of, 2214 
Botafogo [bo-tah-fd’go), bay of, 1948 
Botany Bay, 1633 

Bothnia, Gulf of, 933, 939. 957. 2129, 
2133 

Botzen {bol's^n), acquired bv Italv, 2320 
Bou-Cornein {boo cor-ndn'), Tunisian 
mountain, 2345 
Bou Jeloud, palace, Fez, 1550 
Boulevards (ftoo'ltf-nai), Paris, 1781, 1787 
Boulogne-sur-Mer {boo-ldn'ye-sur-ouiir) 
religious festival, XJ72 
Boundary Mounds, on the Downs, 1128 
Bowery, New York, 141 
Boy Scout, English, 975 

Indian, 1155 

Boy’s Day, Japanese festival, 1324 
Brabant, people of, 663, 681 
Braga {brah'gd), Portugal, 1697 
— woman of, 1704 

Braganza {brah-gakn'soh), palace, T694 
Brahm, Hindu deity, i459 
Brahma, Hindu god, 1419 
Brahmanism. See Hinduism, 
Brahmaputra (brak-md-poo'trd), ferry, 


XXJ 

— Tsang-po river, 248 
Brahma, Hungarian composer, 1341 
Brahuis {brd-hoo'fs), child, 894 
Brandenburg {brUn^din-boarg), carnival, 
ig88 

Brandenburg Gate, Berlin, 2981 
Brasenose College, Oxford, 2722, 1724 
Bratislava, market, 338 
Brazil, 1936-1950 
— dances of Indians, 2071 
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Brazil— con/. 

—home of the rubber tree, 1051 
— Indian method of hunting, 1205 
— pedlar in Rio de Jancio), x7?7 
— peopled bv Portugiipse, 1(^97 
— preparmg ca-.'-.asa, 1797 
— water\\a\^. 2099 
Brazzaville, French Congo, 17,-9 
Brea, pitch lake near, igzi, 1932 
Breakfast Head, Neufoimdland, 5C9 
Breeds, river, ^outh Africa, 2430 
Brenner Pass, Austria, 2317 
Brian Born, Irish leader, 7119 
Bride, Bavanan, 1982 
— Biickeburg, 7975 
— Druse, 341 
— Esthonian, 1233 
— Jewish, Tripoli, 7672 
— Slovakian, 311 
Bride and Groom, rfiinese, 534 

Greek, xrAz 

Hungarian, 1327 

Kikuvu, jS; 

Korean, 1853 

Norwegian, 7^96 

Palestine, 3330 

Swedish, 942 

Yugn-Slav, 277? 

Bridgetown, Barbados, 7925 
Brienz {bri'entz), lake, 2127 
Bnndaban {brfn-dd-bdn'), 1456 
Brinjaries, Indian nomads, 1914 
Btlone {bre-d'fie], mount, Italy, 7731 
Brisbane, Queensland, 1653 
British, Borneo, 2393 
— Cairo, 230 

— captured Jamaica, 1933 
— Ce\lnn, 4S6 
— Chino, 499 
— Cuba, 641 
-Danzig, 1^39 
— Egvpt, 2242, 22t3 
— Mesopotamia, 580, 596, I250, 1222 
— Palestine, 2529, 2541, 3545 
— Patagonia, 1431 
— Persia, 1296 
— sent help to Austria, 2305 
— West Indies, 1922, 1923 
British Africa, 3^2-413 

Seenho South Africa 

British Columbia, 2229 

fruit farm, 3321 

Indians, 23 

himhcnng, 2221, 2223 

British Empire, education, 15 
British Guiana, 9S1-9 

Kaieteur Falls, 159 

shooting fish, 907 

sugar-cane, 281, 282, 283 

British Museum, London, 977 
British West Indies, 1917, IQ19, 1935 
Britons, Ancient, art, 2199 

boat, X17 

defence of Thames, iti8 

descendants in Lngland, 51 

hairdressing, 2300 

metal-work, 2196, 2199 

Brittany, 1241-57 
— megalitliic remains, 2191, 2797 
— peasant dancers, 20?7 
— peasant woman spinning, 1347 
— tunny-fishing, 912 
Brno {ber'no), Czechoslo\akia, 315 
Broads, The, Norfolk, 1121 
Broad Street, C.'cfoTci, 2720 
Broadway, New York, 739, 130-1, 142 
Brockwell Park, London, 977 
Broek {brook), cleau’iness, 673 
— houses, 681 

Broken Hill, silver mine, 1646 
Bromo, volcano, Java, ii8t 
Brooke, James, rajah of Sarawak, 2393 
Brookl^, New York. J32, 133 
Broomielaw, Glasgow, 1017, 1020 
Bruges Ibroosh), 2450 
— Beguinage Ste. Elizabeth, 246S 
— canal, 2459, 2464 
— canal near, 2456-7 
— Reve river, 2465 
— seen from belfry, 2452 
Brugge, Belgium, 2465 
Brunswick, spinning-wheel, 1346 
Brusa ibroo'sah), Turkey, 2282 
Brussels, 2459 
— guild bouses, 2460 



Brussels 

Brussels — cont. 

— law courts, 

— town-hall, 245'^ 

Brythons, Celtic tribe, 2201 
Bsherreh, Mt, Crbanon, -^sn, 357 
Biickeburg {beu'ke-hoorq], bride, 7975 
—costumes, lOb? 

Buckingham Palace, London, 967, 977 
Buckinghamshire, orchards, 1121 
Buflapest, n 
— Fishermen’s Bastion, 7729 
— suspension bridge, 132S 
Buddha, Anuradliapura, 46Q 
— Diiddh Gaya, i tfn 
— fontpiint on Adam’s Peak, 462, 4S2 
— Kamakura, T30T 
— Moiilinein, 24Q3 
— Siamese temple, lOli, i0<’>o 
— supposed inearnation of Vishnu, i ^^3 
— temple fontaining collar-bone, 46 
— temple containing tooth, ^67, 466, 481 
— Tibetan banner, 210 
Buddh Gaya, Indian temple, 1461 
Buddhism, Annam, 1415 
— Bhutan, afii 
— Burma, 2^87, 2488, 2^92 
— Cambodia, 141 4 
— Ceylon, 453. 462-6, 469, 481 
—China, 512, 513. 332 
— India, 1 ci-2, 1461, 1463 
— japan, 1300, 130T, 1318 
— Java, 1810 
— Kashmir, 701 
— Korea, 1858, i36i 
— i^IongoUa, 1071, 1075 
— Nepal, 274, 276 
— Siam, 195T 
— Siberia, 2273, 22S0 
— Tibet, ai6, 214, 3^8, 362, 1071 
Buenos Aires (/wa'nos'fr^s), 1427 

Avonida de Mayo, J./39 

Biigis {hoo‘}is'), CelcLics, ri‘74, 1832 
Bukareat 1199 

— gypsies auctioned, 1912 
— principal street, 77^6 
— rug sellers, rij.*? 

Bukovina ibfi’k^^vc*n(l)^ 1193 
— harvest, iiqo 
Bulak (boo'ldli), Cairo, 233 
Buleleng, Hindu temple near, 7^79 
Bulgaria, i657-77 
— IsUer River, 

— peasants dancing the horo, 20S4 
— peasants weaving and spinning, 735J 
— pedlars’ market, Sofia, J7jiS 

— Rhodope Jlountains, 2x0/ 

— '^hecp-rcaring, 1504 
Bulgars, attacked Ragusa, 1872 
Bull-fights, Nicaragua, 1272 

— — Portugal, 1705, 1707 
Buna (bonn'ah), river, source, 2169 
Bunker Hill, monument, 2527 
Buntuku, royal band, 2008 
Burgenland {boorg^in-lahni), 2320 
Burial Customs, ancient Egyptian, 18S0, 

1S81-3, 1887, i8go'2 

Angola, 1772 

Bornean, 2406 

Chinc*ie, 52a 

Congo, 1775 

Druse, 348 

Fiiian, 162 

Greek, 1097 

Ibibio, 405 

Inca, 91 

Irish, 792 

Malagasy, 837 

Mongolian, 1080 

I’nrsee, 1470 

Red Indian, 27 

Buriats [boo're-alU^/), people of Siberia, 

2273 

— woman of the, 2278 
Burma, 2482-2494 
— elephants dragging logs, 767-5 
— Mandalay, 1871 
— men playing chinlon, 1420 
— musical instrument, 200S 
— Padaungs’ house, 858 
— paddy-boat, 115 
— school, 3 

— white elephants, 736, 766 
Burragorang, silver mines, N.S.W., 1683 
Bnru (fjooVoo), Moluccas, 1832 
Burzil Pass, Kashmir, 695 


Bush, Australia, 1652 
— New Zealand, 2372-3 
Bush House, London, 2195 
Bushmen, 2433, 2439 
Biissaco [boos-sah'kS), Portugal. 1697 
Busteuari (6oo-s/«-jirtr'j), oi|-ficld, iigi 
Bute Town, Ctirdiff, 3209 
Buton Island {boo'lGu), Biigis of, 1814 
Butter-making, Beduin, 85 

Egypt, 2243 

Isle of Wight, 57 

Byzantine Empire, and Bulgars, t66o 

(ircece a part, loSa 

Turkey a part, 2291 

Byzantines, in Nmlh Africa, 2325 
Byzantium (bl-sdn'li-iim), 362 
Byzas, founder of Constantinople, 365 


C 

Oabot, John (cd'65), discovered Canada, 
2215 

discovered Newfoundland, 555 

Cabral, Pedro, in Brazil, 1937 
Cadiz {Aif-rffs'), Sio, 827 
— Phoenician settlement, 793 
Caesarea, ancient town of Palestine, 

2543 

Cairo {(Hh5). 216-244 
— hawker, 1136 
— materials for building, 2479 
Calabar, lloods, 404 
Ibibio grave, 405 
— porters, 404 

Calais, recaptured by French, 1369 
Calcutta, 1162, 1171 
— temple of Kali, 1159, 1468 
Caledonian Canal, 432, 1024 

lock, 429 

California, 2527 
— agriculture. 001, 1004 
— catching squid, 901 
— Hollywood, 2577 
— Indians, ifi 
— oilfield, 2525 
— Vosenilte National Park, 

— Yosemite Valley, 3577 
Callao ikaU-yah'o), Peru, 102 
Oalbn Hill, Hdinburgh, 1016 
Oalusari, Rumanian dance, Jf-Vp, 208$ 
Calvario, Monte, Fiuinc, 775.V 
Calvin, headquarters at Geneva, 2126 
Cam, river, Cambridge, 1719, 1720, 1727 
Cambodia, 1404-1413 
Cambridge, 17x9*1728 
Cambridge Gwlt, fishermen, 620, 624 
Camel, St, 1632, 1679, 2330 
— Arabia, 2623, 1624, 7629, t63T, 1632, 
76.9r 

— Australia, 767.9, 1679, 765’6 
— Barlmry States, zjjx, 2333, 2336, 
2330 

— Beduin treatment, 80 
— bred by Aboosiyalis, 1613 
— China, 2048 
—Egypt, 2235 

— India, 863, 7755, 76^0, 2032 
—Mesopotamia, 5.90 
— Mongolia, J072, 7074 
— Palestine, 711 
— Persia, 2028 
— Sahara, 75, 82, 83, 1687 
— Sin-Kiang, 7364 
— South Ainca, 2434 
— Sudan, 405 
— Syria, 1709 
— Tiipoli, 2346 

Camel-litter, 75, S3, 1631, 2233 
Cameroon, 403 

— children spinning cotton, 1767 
— king of, 38g 
— Mount, volcano, 1765 
— Avell in, 7764 

Oamoena (bd-moitis/i], Portuguese poet, 

1707 

Camp, ancient, on Ilolmbury Hlli, 1117 
Campagna (Mi/i-pdnyd), 433, 441 
— boys, 1748 
— ox-cart, 1732 

Campbell, Thomas, at Glasgow Univer- 
sitv, 1022 

Campeche, Bay of {kHm-pi'che), 1265 
Camphor, Formosa, 2143, 2756, 2157, 
2160 


Caribbean Sea 


Campidano {edm-pi-daWno), Sardinia 
2250 

Campo, Uruguav, 1437 
Cana (UiVml), well of, Galilee 
Canada, 2215-2232 ’ 

— agrinilture, 991, 99S, looj, joqj 
— ennals, 427, 432 


— canoe in Ontario, 117 
— Eskimos landing seal, 1212 
— game of lumbermen, iji; 

— gold-rush to Klondike, 11^4, 11,3 
— Great Lake freighters, J25 
— Indi.ins, 16-32, 830 
— Niagara Falls, 140 
— policemen, 338 
— salmon fisheries, 014 
— sheep-farming, 1493 
— Sweden’s resemblance to, 933 
— transport in north. 1682 
—winter sports, 1426 
Canadian Mounted Police, 579, 550 

sledge dogs, 16S7 

Canal, 416-432 

— BangKok, 1051 

—Belgium, 2456-7, 2459. 2^64, :|r,6 
— Britain, fishing in, 91 4 
— China, 52S 
— Copenhagen, 2417 
— Czechoslov.'ikia, 320 
— Georgetown, 982 
— Hamburg, J9.V5 
— iirigation, 706 

— Netherlands, 6t9, 656. 679, 674 
— Rio Cobre, Jamaica, 718 
— Scotland, 1024 
— Sriii.igar, 697 
— Sweden, 936, 038 
—Venire, 739, 740, 744, 717, 748, 
750-j 

—United States, 779 
Canary Islands, 923, 924 

— — Atnlnya, 92/ 

cave-dwellers, 926 

costume of rich peasants, 935 

Goineia, 924 

Grand Canary, 922 

Oanberta 1640 

— site of 7644 

Cannes (cd/t), France, 1400 

Cannibhlism, Amazonian Indiana, 1917 

— Bataks, iSir, 1825 

— Borneans, 2393 

— Caribs, 1922 

—Congo ulbes, 1771, 1773 

— Fijuins, 161, 177 

— Liberians, 2501 

— Malaytans, 177 

— M.iurls, 486 

— Marquesas Islanders, 160 
— Nigerians, 403 
— »Soloinnn Islanders, 166 
Cannon Street Station, London, 959 
Canoe. See Boat 
Oanone [edn-un'G], Corfu, 2232 
Canongate, Edinburgh, 7074 
Canterbury, New Zealand, 236O, 2370 
Canton, opened to foreign trade, 490 
— Shameen canal, 457 
— street, 579 

Cape Breton Is., cliscov^ery, 555 
Cape Coast Castle, Gold Coast, 401 
Cape of Good Hope, 2427 

Berg River, 2429 

— — Cape Town, 2 43 V 

ostrich farm, 2430 

— — • — Ronclobosch, 2454 
Capet, Hugh (ctl'fia), founded French 

dynasty, 1360 

Cape-to-Cairo Railway, in Rhodesia, 

415 

Cape Town, 2427, 242S 
Cape Verde Is., 92 4 
Cap Haitien (kahp lid'le-in), 2495 
Capitol, Washington, 2320 
Capitoline Hill, Rome, 476-7, 45x 
Cappadocia, cave-dwellings, 2286 
Oapi'i, Roman pleasure resort, 1761 
Carabao. See Water Buffalo 
Carabinieri, Italian police, 543, 547 
Caravanserai, Urgenj, 186 
Carcassonne {kar-kil-sGiin'), France, 1S63 
Carchamish, city of Hittites, 2x99 
Cardiff, 2209, 2214 
Caribbean Sea (kar'iib-be-dtt), 1917 
— hurricanes, 1919 
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CariboiL 


Coal' 


Caribou, Alaska, iito, 1152 
— Xcntourulland, S6(, 57P 
CaribS, Giliaiias, pi'j, 9S5, gS6, gig 
— Haiti, 2 r>5 
— West Indies, iQaa 
Cannthia, castle near Launsdorf, 3314 
Carlos, King, assassination, iGy4 
Carmel, Mt., Palestine, 25^3 
Carnac, ruins, 1248, 2101, sigj 
Carnarvon, castle, 250V, 220f), 2213 

iiuestiture of Prince of Wales, 2209, 

Caroline Is., 161 

Carpathians, 311. i473. 1181, iffiS 
—peasants, 1476, j^io, 14S1, i4gx 
— shepherd, 1506 

Carpet, The H0I3’, sxs-j 
Carrara, marble quarries, 1736 
Carronsel, Place du {phis duo car- 
roo-zd'), Paris, 17S6 
Cartagena (ftnr-hi-jJ'iid), 793 
Carthage, 23-2. 23 
— Sardinia a grariarv of, 2250 
Carthaginians, founded Cordova, Soi 
— in Sicily, 1520 

Cartier {car'le-d), French explorer, 2313 
Casa Blanca, iTcnch inlluence in, 1313 
Cascade Mountains, U.S.A., 151 
Cassava. Brazil, 7797 
— Gni.ina, 985, 986 
— Malava, jo 55 

Castalian Fountain, Mt, Parnassus, loSs 
Caste, Ball, 1816 
— India, S73 

Caste Marks, Tamil children, 6 
Castile {l■.^is^lil‘), harvest time, 797 
— united to Leon, 796 
Castle Hill, Cambridge, 1710 
Castor & Pollux, temple, Girgenti, 1313 

temple, Rome, 43S 

Castro fca/4s'/i(3), Brazil, J930 

Catalonia {kiU'ddd'ne’tl), 825, SxS, fisg 

Catania (Art/Hn/ibiJ-d), boats near, 1527 
—monastery of San Nicola, 1524 
— plain, 1 307 

Catherine 0! Braganza, married Charles 
II., iHoi 

Cat’s CrafUe, Maoris, 498 

Nnvaho Indians, 303 

New Guinea, 267 

Cattaro {kaht'tah-rd), 2166, 2174 
— Bocche cli {bok'kd de), 2174, 2173 
— Stairs of, 21CC, 2173 
Cattleman, Estramadura, 1705 
Cattle Market, Orthez, 1^76 

Tipperary, 778 

Caucasia, 2235 
— cooking meat, 1791 
— lost by Turks, 22.S1 
Caudebec-en-Oaux (kud'bik-dn-ko'), 1375 
Caum {koicm), castle of, 2321 
Cauvery (kauj'ver-e), river, India, 1453 
Cave-dwellings, 845 

Atalaya, 924 

England, 831 

North America, 290 

— — Tenerife, gxd 

Turkey, 2286 

Cave-paintings, AJtamira, 2187,2200 

of ancient Bushmen, 2442 

Ariege River, 21S7 

— — Foiit-de-Gaume, 2187, 2200 

Les Combarellcs, 21S7 

Cayahoga, river, at Cleveland, 2524 
Cayambe [hl-nhm'bd), Andes, ijfjQ 
Cedars of Lebanon, 344, 350, 357 
Ceiba Tree, Cuba, 6,37 

Celebes iSoi, 1825 

— Macassar, 1S2S 
‘ — sultan of Goa, 1S20 
— woman weaving, 1331 
Celts, Brittany, 1254 
— metal-work of, 2ig6, 2199 
— Wales, 2201 
Cenotaph, London, g66, 977 
Central America, 1258-1279 

See also Costa Rica, Guatemala, 

Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Sal- 
vador 

Central Park, New York, 131, 136, 142 
Ceram {se-rdm'), 1832 
— fishermen in canoe, iSog 
Cernavoda {cJier-nah-vo'dil), bridge over 
Danube, 1193 
Cerro, Uruguay, 1434 
Cerro de Pasco {ser-ro dd pahs’cQ), 98 


Cetigne [tset'len-vd), 2166 
— founding, 2161. 

— women, 2173 
Ceylon, t53-82 

— temple elephants, Kandy, 75/i 
Chaco {cjtah'ko), Argentina, H27, 1134 
— El Gran, fishing on horseback, 
897, goi 

Chagres [chaV-gres), river, Panama, 
423, 427 

Chaka, Zulu chief, 2444 
Chaldeans, haiidressing. 229S 
Chalet {shah'ld), Swiss, 2112, 2118, 21 ig 
Chamois (sAdm'ttnA), France, 13S3 
— Swil/erland, 2it2, 2124 
Chamonix {shd'uiu-nef, 1402 
Champa, Annamese empire, 1409 
Champagne {shom-pdn'ie), vineyard, 
2381 

Champfery [shom-pd're), women, 2107 
Champlain (s/idw'p/Jii), French ex- 
plorer, 2215 

Champs Elysees (shon zd-le'zd), 1787, 
1788 


Chams, people of Cambodia, 1405, 1409 
Channel Is., agriculture, roor 

compared with Bermiula, 921 

Chantos, people of Sin-Kiang, 1361 
Charlemagne, empire of, 1369, 1967 
Charles 1., at Oxford, 1728 
Charles H., marriage, i(igi 

organijed Life Guards, 35 

Charles V., Spain, 707, 8iS 
Charles Sweden, 946, 22fi6 
Charles the Bold, Burgundv, 2108 
Charlestown, Bunker Hill monument, 


Charlotte Amalie {shth-lOl' d-mah’U-d), 
St. Thomas, ig3o 

Charlottenbui^(sAar-/d/7/»-6ooig}, school, 


Charlton Forest, Sussex, 1T13 
Charrua Indians {char-roo'd), Uruguay, 
2433, 1434. 1438 

Ghedwortb, Roman remains, 1105 
Cheetah, for hunting, r209, 1631 
Ohe-Kiang China, 499, 511 

Chelsea, London, 697 
Chelsea Hospital, London, 960 
Chemulpo, Korea, 1861, 1S62 
Cheops, pyramid of, 2477 
Chephren, king of Egypt, 2472 
Chlran (sAa'-rdii), river, gorge of, 3202 
Cherwell, river, Oxford, 1721 
Chess, plaved In China, 1421 
Cheviot Hills, 1024 

Cheyenne Indians (sAfYu). language, 23 
Chicago, central position, 2513 
— heat-wave, 250^ 

— livestock market, 2527 

Ch’ien Gate, Peking, 2036 

Ch’ien Lung, Manchu empcior, 2033, 


2042 

Chile IchVli), 1575 

— Argentine frontier, J5S2-3 
— climate, 9 

— Cordillera de la Costa, 2582 
— deserts, 600, 2025, 2029, 2030 
— Indian woman weaving, rjjo 
— lady, 1236 
— Laja River, 147, 258 
— Lake of the Inca, 1582 
— Pertillo Pass, 15S2 
— quarrel with Argentina, 1434, 1583 
— river, 2103 

— rounding up horses, 75^4 
— school, 9 
— See also Patagonia 
Chillon (shi-yon), chateau, 2122 
Chiltern Hills, woods, noS 
China, 499-537 

— ancient potteries, 1550, 15^8 
— boat as house, 431, 725, 780, S4g 
— crushing and sifting rice, 999 
— development of music, 2006 
— duck-catching, 1309 
— fishing, go2, go6, 914 
— food, 1798, 1799, iSoo 
— games, 14171 1418, 1421 
— Grand Canal, 417 
— hairdressing, 1227, 2295, 2300 
— irrigation, 713 



— police, 553 


China— con/. 

— Schoolgirls, 2 
— schorjK, J, 3, 7 
— sugar cane, 277 
— wealing, 1553 
— viciman apinniug, 1340 
— See also Peking, Sin-Klang 
China Sea, 1297 
Chinese, Annain, 1405 
— Borneo, 2395 
— Burma, 24H3 
— Canada, 2229 
— Dutch East Indies, iSni 
— Formosa, 2145, 2755, 2iCo 

— Guiana, 9S6 
— Hawaii, inCg 
— Japan, 1301 

Malaia, 1050, 1051, 705f3 
■Mongolia, 1071 
— Philippines. 721 
— Seamen, 113 
— Sumatra, 1S23 
— United States, 252^, 2527 
— West Indies, 1922, 193 ^ 

Chinese City, Poking, 1S7’, 2033, 2030, 
204T, 2043 

Chinlon, Bunnese football, jgjo 
Chinnampo, Korea. 1962 
Chippewas. See Ojibw.n> 

Chitral (Jn-lruhV), pass, 2550 
— trade with Afghaiust in, 1083 
Chopin (slio pdn), Pohsli mn-uian, 147^ 
Chorten, Tibetan shrine, 2^8, 258 
Chosen. See Korea 
Christchurch, New Zealand. 23G3, 

Christ Church, Oxford, UuKev’s gate- 
way, 27 18 

Christening, BHclan customs, 24G6 
Christian IV., built Round lower, 2417 
Christiania. Sec Oslo 
Christianity, among Filipinos, 724 
— brought to Ireland, 769 

to Prussia, 1999 

to Scotland, 1017 

— Egvpt, 2233 

— Hunganaiii converted, 1325 
— India, 8S7 
— Japan, 1301, 1316 
— Korea, 185S 
— Mcsopotanu.i, 58S 
— Palestine, 2539 
— Rome as centre, 1729 
— Turkev, 2286, 2291 
Christianshavn [krls’ii ahns-hahvn), 
Denmark, 2410 

Christmas, Belgian customs, 21C7 
— Danish customs, 2223 
— English custom, 2086 
—Finnish customs, 2141 
— German customs, 2001 
— Greek customs, 1097 
— Irish customs, 7 q- 
— Montenegrin customs, 21O8 
j — Norwegian customs, 1601 
! — Polish customs, 1481, 1487 
— Txrolese customs, 2313 
Christmas Carols, origin, 2073 

Polish singers, 74^7 

in Wales, 2212 

Christ of the Andes, 143 1. ^583 
Christophe, Haitian emperor, 2493 
Chukchis, people of Siberia, 2273 
Chumbi Valley (cAtim'W), Tibet, 2jS 
Chung Tu, captured by Mongols, aoo 
Cimabue [clie'md-boo'i), Italian artist, 
1750 

Cintra {sUi'lrah], 1691, 1697 
— Sabuga Fountain, i6g6 
City, The, of London, 959, 967 
Ciudad [the-oo-dahd'), Ronda, 806 
Claddagh [chui'ddkh), people, 786, ySg 
Clare College, Cambridge, 1726 
Cleopatra, 1875, 187S 
Cleopatra’s Needle, London, 953 
Clevdand, U.S., steel mills, 2324 
Cliff-dwellers, North America, 290 
Clontarf, battle of, 769 
Clovelly, donkeys carrying mail, 60 
Clovis, king of the Franks, 1369, 1789 
Clutha, river, New Zealand, 2359 
Clyde, river, at Glasgow, 1017, jujo 
C nossus (jid'sus), ruins, 2x95, 2199 
Coal, Australia, 1643 
— Belgium, 2455 
— Bengal, 117J 
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Coal 


Coal— co;ji. 

— China, 506 
— England, iioS 
— Greenland, 2050 
— Poland, iiSii, 140 *^ 

— Scotland, 1017, io47 
— United States, 251^ 

— Wales, 22or), 2209, 2212 
Coban {ro balin'), Indians, uOf) 

Coblenz {hu'blCnh), 

Cobre, Rio, {le'o hd'biil), canal, yiS 

— —floods, 

Cochrane, forests near, 2221 
Cocoa, Ashanti, 395 
— Bahia, 1930 
— drying, Java, 1S05 

St, lliomas, gi6 

West Indies, IQ26 

— Eruaclor, 157}. 

— opening pods, West Indies, J92J 
Coconuts, “ nursery ” for seedlings, 262 
— raft at IManila, 725 
Cod, drying, Iceland, 20,53 

Quidi Vidi, ^61 

— T.abradoi fisheries, 573, on 
— Newfoundland fisheries, 556, 5C0, 573 
— salted, Portuguese trade, i 6 o 7 
Coffee, Bcduins making, 76, 83 
— Bia/il, 2940, 1941 
— Costa Rica, 1272 
— discovered near Bagdad, 1221 
. — drying ground, Cuba, 644 
— exported from Lnliaya, iQ2h 
— fonnerW grown in Ceylon, 461 
— Java, 1802, 

— Mesopotamia, 594 
— St. 'Ihomas, 916 
— Santiago, Capo Verdo Is., 924 
— Syrian, 1711 
— Turkish, aa8|, 2285 
— Viennese, 2321. 

Coflee-house, Bagdad, 1222 

Turkey, 22S4 

Venice, 7[9 

Cogman’s Kloof, ostrich farm near, 2430 
Oogns (hnii'Ve'), Val de, peasants, zj^r 
Coimbra {kS-Hni'brah), Portugal, 1G97 
Colaba, Bombay, 1170 
Colenbrandei', Col. J,, duel with Zulu, 

Cologne (co-Ion'), 1997 

— cathedral, 1976-7, 1997 

— old market, j'f>70 

Colombia, I5<39 

Colombo, 453 » 45 d 

— business quarter, 459 

— Hindu temple, 4‘iS 

Col6n, Panam-i, 427, 432 

Colonia, Uruguay, ij.fO 

Colonial Office, London, 966, 977 

Colorado River, cafion, 290, 292, 2103 

pumas in Grand Cafion, 1209 

Colosseum, Rome, 440, 4/7, 4^8, .152 
Colossi of Wemnon, JA95 
Columba, S., on Iona, 1017 
Columbia, liver fishing wheels, 914 

raft, 2518 

tributary, 131 

Columbus, Bartholomew, founded San 
noiningo, 1932 
Columbus, Christopher, 1744 

burial, 620, 028 

description of ] 3 oininica, 1917 

discovered America, 2507 

Cuba, 627 

Plaiti, 2405 

West Indies, 1917, 1932 

flag-ship, 116, 123 

sent by Spain, 797 

statue in Barcelona, 825 

Commoius, Roman emperor, <140 
Como (ko'md), lake, Italy, 2756 
Conca d’Oro, Sicily, 1511 
Concarneau (kdn-Iiar'no), Calvary, 2249 
— haul of tunny, gu 
Conoiergerio {hdH’se-air'ge-re), 1782, 
1JS4 

Concorde, Place de la, Paris, 1781, 1788 
Confucianism, Annam, 1415 
—China, 515 
— Korea, 1858 
Confucius, 545. 2038 
Congo, Belgian, chief, 1237 

dancers, 2074 

V, 2076 


Congo, Belgian — coni, 

— estnblislimcnt of, 17G7 
— fishing, 1776 
— Matadi, 177S 

musicians, 2010 

negro kingdom, 1770 

— Niam-iiiatn, tribe, 1771 

pvginies, 1210, J’ 7 < 56 , 1777 

pygmv elephant, 766 

— • — village, 1771, 1773 

warriors, 2768 

witcli-doctor, 2769 

Congo, Fi'enoh, 1777 

warrior, 1774 

— woman, 2298 
Congo Rivet, 1765-7S 
Conjeeveram, India, 1456 
Connaught, Ireland, 769, 786 
Connemara, 776 
peasants, 776-7 

Oonsei’vatori, palane, Rome, 436-7 
Constantine, Algeria, 2091 
— Palace of the Beys, 2342 
Constantine, monument of, Constanti- 
noplc, 377 

Constantine XIII., death of, 1S72 
Constantine the Great, Chiistian 
emperor, 2529 

— founded Constantinople, 363, 3C5, 
1872 

Constautinonle, 161-81 
— attacked by Bnlgars, 1660 
— captured by Turks, 1863, 1S72 
— arhool, 14 
— walls, 2870. 1872 
Constantza, Rumania. 1191 
Constitution Hill, Loudon, 967 
Conway, 2209 
— castle, 2223 

Cook, Captain, Australia, 1631 

first description of Maoris, 4S6 

Hawaiian Is , 1061 

New Zealand, 2359 

Society Is., 163 

South Georgia, 203 

Cook, Mount, New Zealand, 2371 
Cooking. Sec Food 
Cook Inlet, Alaska. 1145 
Oopan icd’pahn') Maya carving, J26/ 
Copenhagen (ko-pgn-hd'ghin), 2410, 
2415, 2417 
— canal, 424 
— carnival, 2423 
— ftih-niarkct, 2414 
pleasure-resorts, 2423 
porcelain works, 2423 
— vegetable market, 2428 
Copernicus, Polish astronomer, 1473 
Copts, churches of. Cairo, 244 
— Egyptian Christians, 2233 
— in Jerusalem, 2541 
Coquimbo {kd-kem'bo), 1577, 1582 
Coracle, iii, 117, 2222 
Coral, Aubtialian reef, 2643 
— Bermuda, 923 

Corbasaidre Glacier {cor-biU'e-alr), 2120 
Corby, fair, 55 

Corcovada, Rio dc Janeiro, 1941, 1948 
Cordillera de la Costa {kor-dil-yd'iah dd 
lah kos-tah), Chile, 1^82 
Ooi'dilleras, 1569 
Cdi'dova ikor'do-vd), bridge, Sot 
— cathedral-mosque, 793, <Sor, S26 
— ifoorish remains, 793, S02, St6, 831 
— province of Spain, 837 
Corfu (ftor-jfoo'), Canonc, 223a 
Corintn, ruins, T0S4 
— Teinplc of Apollo, 1093 
Corinth Canal, 427, 417 
Cork, scraping, San Roque, 828 
— stacking, Portugal, 1702 
Cork City, 779 

harbour, 779 

Gormao mac Airt, Irish king, 769 
Cormorants, for lishing, 914, 2313, 1852 
CorneiUez, S. (kor*nd-yS), 1254 
Corniche Road [kor-nish'), Riviera, 1392 
Cornwall, and Brittany, 1256 
— chiua clay, 1559 
— coast, jxjx 
— fishing-village, 42 
— Moorish slave-traders, 1543 
— St. MicbaeFs Mount, 1378 
— sheep, 1498 

Cornwallis, Lord, at Yorktown, 2528 
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Cyprus 

Corpus Chriati, Cambridge, 17^8 
Corroborae, 617, 6 jo , 623 
Corsica, 2247 
— liner off .Ajaccio, 126 
—sheep, 149}, 

— village of Ota. 2246 
Corso, Rome, 437, 44S, 4^2 

0 ort 6 s, in Mckilo, 1238, 12^9, 2i5i 
— report on Hontlurab, 1268 
Cossacks, 2233 
— fishing on horsebark, cjoi 
Costa Rica {kus'td ic'hi), 1272 

salt mines, 127S 

Costers, in London, (So*?, 9O7 
Cotswold Hills, iioi, liar 
Colton, Australia, 1643 
— Barbados, 1025 
— F.Rypt, 2237, 1240 
— French Cameroon, 1767 
— Greece, rioo 
— kfanchuria, 533 
— Spain, 823 

— Turkistan, iSi, 18}, xnz, 193 
— United States, Jjr/, 2515 
— West Indies, 1032 
Covent Garden, 977 
— porter, 975 

Cowboy, Aigentinr, T42S, 2430, 1432 
— Biazilian, J950 
— Mexican, 1265 
— ^^ongDllan, 2079 
— Paiaguav, rjoV 
— United States, 2516, 2521 
— Urugnay, 1439 
Cowey Stakes, 1118 
Cowley, suburb of Oxford, 2720-2 
Coxyde, Bplgium, 2163 
Cracow (kid'kow), Poland, 1.^87, 1489 
Cranmer, Arehbisliop, sentenced at 

Oxford, 172S 

Cree Indians, Prince of Wales chief, 27 
Cremona {kii-mo'imh), 1714 
Crete 2251. 

— palace of Minos, 2x95, 2190 
— road, 2252 

Ci'iccietll [kilk'Ke-Cth), castle, 2213 
Cricket, 1421 
— Samoa. 172 

Crimea ihU^nS'd), climate, 2255, 2271 
— inn, 2271 

Oi'ipplegate, London, 959 
Croatia [hib-a'$hS-d), 21C1, 2170 
— costumes, 2263, 2265, 2172 
Oioatians, in United States, 2519 
Croatia-Slnvonia, old capital, 2264 
Cromarty hsher-folk, 1033 

Cromlechs, Brittany, 12(8 
— England, 1112 
Cromwell, Oliver, In Ireland, 771 
Crosbie Hall, London, 697 
Cross, river, Calabar, 404 
Croton Reservoir, New York, 136 
Crumn, tsar of the Bnlgars, 1660 
Crusaders, castles in Lebanon, 346, 350 
Crusades, cau&o of, 2529 
— Maronitcs in, 351 
Csardas [choi-iids), Hungarian dance, 

^330 

Ctesiphon (les'sC/dn), arch of, 587 
— sacked by Arabs, 580 
Cuba, 626-648 
— lost by Spain, S05, 823 
— motor police, 539 
— sugar-cane introduced, 277 
— sugar crushing mill, 2S2 
Cuernavaca Pottery {Itwer-nah-vdK'kd], 

San Antone, 1275 

Culebra Cut [koo-hl'biclh), Panama 

Canal, 421, 427 
Ciillinan Diamond, 2441 
Cumberland, Derwentwatcr, xxxp 
— megalitliic remains, 2191 
Curacao {hoo-iah-sd'o), 19x9 
Curie, Madame, Polish scientist, 147^ 
Curragh, Irish boat, 7(So 
Ourtius, Lake of, legend, 435 
Custom House, London, 960 
Cuzco (koof'ko), 06 
— Stone of Twelve Angles, 88 
— Temple of the Sun, 90 
— water-seller, Z128 
Cyclades {sik'Ul-(iS$), Greece, 1104 
Cyprus (5r/>n“fs), 2254 
— agriculture, 997 
— Greek homestead, 3354 



Donkev 


Cyrus 

Cyrus, Mede'i aiul Persians, ‘{So 

Cyrus’ the Great, castle at Susa, siqS 

founded Persian empire, 12S1 

Czechs {cheki), 3^1 
—costume, ^jo, 3^1 
— peasant girl, JJO 

Czechoslovakia (c//^/i''0-‘;/u-z'dk-e'a/i}, 

— separated from Austria, 2305 
Czinkota {cMn-kd'td). making jelly, rjjfi 


D 

Dahabiyah [dil-hd-be'd), Nile boat, 705 
Dahna, Great Desert, Arabia, 2023 
Dahut, princess, legend, 1245 
Dairy-Iarming, Denmark, 2411, 241S 

Latvia, 1S37 

New Zealand, 2366 

_ — Norivav, 1590 

— Switzerland, 210S 

Dalai Lama. 24^, 2^d. 25^-7 

Dal Lake (dahl), (iSn, fioc, 693, G07, 698 

mosque on shore, 6 qo 

Dalarne. See Dalec.irha 
Dalecai'lia (tlu-le-kaCle-ah), church- 
boats, 051 
— cottage, 934 

— costumes, 977, 94^, 948. 95 ^ 

— Lake Siljan, 05 ^ 

— woman weaving ribbon, 941 
Dalmatia, 2161, 2178 
— Cattaro, 2i6£), 2174, 3173 
Dam, Assuan. 704, 2239, 2240 
— Gatun, 427 
— Hmdieh, 716 
— Rio Cobre Canal. 77^ 

Damascus, 17^5 
— Cloth Bazaar, 1713 
— Druses, 353, 360 
— Khan As’ad Pasha, 770S 
— " Street called Straight," 1712 
Damascus Gate, Jeiuaalem, lA’d; 
Damme, canal to, 2436 7 
Dampier, WilHatu, discovered Aus- 
tralia, 1633 

— — lived on Ascension Is , 925 
Dancing, 2071-2086 
— Argentine gauchos, iklii ^43^ 

— Australian natives, 620, 623 
— Balinese, 1S09, 1815 
— Bechuanas, 2439 
— Bhutias, 270 
— BlacKfeet Indians, 27, 3^ 

— Bulgarians, 1O70 
—Burmese, 2489 
—Ceylon devil-dancer, 45C, 457 
— Czechoslovakian, 323 
— Danzig, bridal dance, 7535 
— Greeks, 1097, 1100 
— Haitian, 2490 
— Haw’ahan Islanders, 7064 
— Hopi snake-dancers, 293, 294, 30O 
— Hova women, JIadagascar, 840 
— Hungaiians, 1330 
— Igorot war-dancers, 726 
— Indian nautch girls, fi/o-x, 7x57, ij6S 
— Irish, 792 
— Liberians, 2503 
— Maori, 487, 4SS, 490, 493 
— JIasai victory-dancers, 410 
— Matabele, 2437 
— Norwegians, on skates, 1593 
— Ocean Islanders, 174 
— Persian gypsies, xgoo 
— Polish, 1479, 1481 
— Pueblo Indian ram-dancers, 299 
— Rumanian^, xx^g, 1199, 20S3 
— Scottish sword-dancers, X027 
— Seneca Indians, 26 
— Serbian gypsies, xgox, 7903 
— Solomon Islanders, 763, 177 
— Somali war-dance, 408 
— Spanish gypsies, iSgA’-g 
— Tamils in Ceylon, 454 
— Tibetan devil-dancers, 249, 251 
Danes, caps worn by, 1224 
— descendants in England, 51 
— descendants in Netherlands, 6G7 
— England, 1117 
— Ireland, 769 
— Sweden, 951 

Dan O’Connell Mts., New Zealand, 3369 
Dante, banished from Florence, 1747 


Danube, Austria, sioi, 2320 
— Bclgiade, 2170 
— Budapest, 1328 
— Melk, 23TS 
— pontoon bridge, 1341 
— Rumania, 1193 
— wells 111 \alle\, 1326 
Danzig {dahn'isihh), 1536 
— bridal dance, 7535 
— harbour, 7536 
— Kran Tor, 7539 

— relations with Poland, 1491, tS 30 
Dar-es-Salaam {dar-es-sab-luhin'), 413 
Darius I., king of Persia, 1224 
— palace at Susa, 219S 
Darjeeling, India, iififi, 1167 
Darling Downs, Queensland, 1653 
Darling Harbour, S\(lnev, 1630 
Dana, n\er, Amldlusia, 817 
Darwin, Charles, in Ticrra del Fuego, 
2356 

Daahur, pyramids, 2481 
Dates, harvesting, Barhary States, 2340 
— Mesopotamia, 5S5, 3S9, 592, 1221 
— Muscat women packing, 7632 
Daulatabad (th\-/alt-/a/i-bdt{'), fortress, 
867, 880 

Dauphin^ (iio-f£-nd'), i-jS6 
— dance of Gavots, 20S1 
Dead Horse Gulch, Alaska, T144 
Dead Sea, 2529. 2545 

Dean, Forest of, 51. 5 4. 1105 

donkeys hauling wood, 4S 

Deh Raja, Bhutan, 264, 265 
Debreczen {de'biidsin), market, 1342 
Deccan, village, 1163 
Deein Czechoslovakia, 331 

Deer, .Arran Is., 1047 
— Japanese temple, rjoo 
— shooting, Scotland, 1046 
Dae, river, Wales, 2277 
Delr-el-Bahri {ddr’el-bak'tl), Queen Hat- 
shepsut's temple, 1894 
De Kaap Valley {di kahp), wagon in, 
2431 

De Lesseps, F., built Suez Canal, 418, 420 

started Panama Canal, 427 

Delhi (deTU), 1162 
— Durbar, 876 

— Jama Masjid, 1454, ^455t ^4^° 

— market, Sgo 

— Palace of Shah jehan, 885, 891, 8’)2'3, 

— Tower of Victory, 1437 
Delphi, ruins, 1102 
Delta, Danube, 2101 
— formation, 2088 
— Ganges, 1169 
— Nile, 2233, 2240 
Demavend, Mt., Persia, 1281 
Demerara 981 

—river, British Guiana, 981, 982 
Deudera {den'dcr~rah) temple, 1875, 
1878 

Denkli, drawing water, 709 
Denmark, 2410-2426 
— allied to Iceland, 2061 
■canals, 432 

-connexion with Norway, 1585 
— potter with wheel, 7565 
— schools, 2 
— See also Greenland 
Derbyshire, River Wye, Jr22 
Dervish, Sudan, 397 
— Turkey, 361, 364, 375 
Derwent, river, Derbyshire, 1122 
— ^Tasmania, 1634 
Derwentwater, xxxp, 1121 
Desert, 2017-32 

— Arabia, 1613, t6x6, J1S30, 163^ 

— Australia, 163S, 1632, 1656, 1679, 
1686 

■Chile, 600, 1377 
— Egypt, 2242, 2244 
— Mongolia, 1071, 1072-3 
— Nigeria, horseman of, 393 
— Persia, 1281, 1283 
■Sahara, 75, ^3 , 83, t 6S6, 16S7, 
2325, 2346 

Dfesirade {dd-zer^ralid’), West Indies, 

1919 

Detva, peasants, 315 
Devil-dancers, Bhutan, 270, 271 

Ceylon, 456 » 457 

— Liberia, 3505 
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Devil-dancers — coni. 

Tibet, 249, 231 

Devil’s Peak, Cape Town. 242^ 
Devonshire, megalithic remains, cigi 
— sheep, 

— village. 46, 60 
Dharm Raja, Bhutan, 264 
Diamonds, Amsterdam, 673 
— Brazil, 1940 
— Guiana. oKS 

— ^South Africa, 2433, 2440, 2441 
Diarmid, king of Leinster, 769 
Diaz, Bartholomew, Portuguese navi- 
gator, 2427 

Dieppe (de-ep'), France, 1400 
Digue, La (hih dig\, Ostend, 2434, 2463 
Dimbula, tea gardens, Ce\Ion. 461 
Dinan {de’ndn), Brittan>, street, 1232 
Dinant {di’ndn), Belgium, 2469 
— chateau near, 2449 
Dinario Alps (di-nar'ik), 21S3 
Bindings, The, 1049 
Dinorwic {din-or-oo'Ic}, slate quarries, 
3207 

Dinosaurs, Gobi Desert, 2029 
DIonysia, theatre, Athens, 2301 
Dividing Range, Australia, 1647 
Diveria [de-ier-re'a), ri\ er, gorge of, 2100 
Dnieper {ne'per}, river, Kiev on, 2239 
Dobromiri {do bro-uri'ri) women weav- 
ing, 7353 

Dobruia {do-broo'jah), 11S7, 1193 
Doctor, Arab barber, 1628 
— Bagdadi, 1216 
— Mexican, 1265 
— Mongolian, loSo 
— Yakut, 22H0 
— Zulu, 3446 

Doge, Venelian ruler, 743 
Doges, Palace of the, 742, 74 f, 746, 74S 
Dogiib Indians, method of catching 
rabbits, 1203 

Dogs, Alaska, 1143, 1147, 

— Antarctica, 505 
— cod fishing, 911 
—draught animals, 16S2 
— drawing Belgian milk-catt, 544 

Dutch milk-cart, 676 

sledge, Labrador, 373 

—eaten by Hawaiians, 1063, 1069 
— Greenland, 2063, 2069 
— harnessed with donkev, 599 
— hunting, 50, 1205, 

— kept by Ainus, 1204 
— Manchuria, 504 
—scavengers, Damascus, 1717 
— scavengers, Turkev, 22S1 
—Scottish shepherds', 1027, loja-i, 
1498, 750X 

Dolbadarn Castle {doUbdd'arn), Llyn 
Peris, 3203 

Dolgelley {ddl-gelk'li), gold mined near, 
2212 

— valley near, 22x7 
Dolls, Feast of the, 1324 
Dolmens, in Brittany, 1248, 2197 
Dolomite Mts., Austria, 2312 
Dome oI the Rock, Jerusalem, 2535, 
25 ii , 

Dominioa kd), 1917 

— capital, 1935 
— lime industry, 1932 
— settlement of Caribs, 1922 
Donegal {don-S-satiV), peasants spin- 
ning, 790 

Dongola [don’gd-Jd), Sudan, 405 
Donkey, 5Q7-6o8 
— Afghanistan, 16S5 
— Arabia, 1624, 1630 
— Azores, 926 
—Egypt, 224, 331, 1136 
— England, 48, 60, 1126 
— France, J130, x^ox, 1494 
— Greece, 10S6, 1094, 1104 
—Haiti, 2499 
— Ireland, 7S1, 787 
— Italy, 1741 
— Jamaica, 1923 
— Palestine, 992, 2344 
— Persia, isSb 
— Peru, X03 
— Sicilv, 130S 
— Sin-Kiang, 1366 
—Tangier, X550 
— Turkey, 3290 



Dorchester 

Doicbester« iioS 

Dordogne {Aor-Aon'ye), river, 1386, I3rj4 
Dordrecht [doy'drSKIit), cnna,!, 659 
Dorpat [dor'paht], university, 1845 
Douarnenez {doo-ar'iie-ud}, Bay of, 12 j5 
— costume, 1244 
Douro (doo'rd), river, 1C95, 1697 

Oporto, 1690 

— — wine boats on, i6Sg 
Downj county of Ulster, 771 

Downing Street, London, 977 
Drac River, valley of, aoyj 
Dragon’s Mouth, New Zealand, 2367 
Drake, Sir F., Cadiz harbour, 793 

West Indies, 1917 

Drakensberg Mts., 24331 2443 
Drakenstein Mta. [dmh'ken-slin), 2429 
Draughts, 1419 

by Arabs, 1419 

in Cairo, 330 

Drenthe {djin'le}, prehistoric remains, 
659 

Dresden, porcelain manufacfcuie, 1560 
— royal palace, 

Dringa Plateau, Tanganyika, ^13 

Drogheda {droh'Jic-dd), round tower, 7SS 

— St. ia\Yience gateway, 7SS 

Druids, Brittany, 134B 

— Ireland, 769 

— Wales, 2205, 2208, 2210 

Druses, 340-360 

Dublin, 771, 776 

— liarbour, 772 

— old streets, 774 

— Sackville SL, 77 j 

— University, 779 

Dugong (rfoo'gOugi. Sec Sca-cow 

Dug-out. Sec Boat 

Duk Duks, New Britain, 1234 

Dulwich Park, London, 977 

Dundee, Scotland, 1017 

Dunedin (diln’i'din), Now Zealand, 23O5 

Durango (rfoy-r«A»g'go), farmhouse, i'33 

Durnni, Afghan tribe, 25 19 

Durazy, founder of Druse religion, 353 

Durban. Natal, 21.35 

Durbar, Delhi. S76 

Durga, temple, Benares, 143S 

Dutch, Borneo, 2393 

— Brazil, IQ37 

— Ceylon, 436, 459 

— Denmark, 2410, 2417 

—Formosa, 2145 

— founded Georgetown, 982 

— introduced slaves into U.S., 2513 

— Japan, 1301 

— occupied Pernambuco, 1941 
— South Africa, 2427, 2 [37 
— West Indies, 1922, 1923 
Dutch East Indies. See East Indies, 
DutcJi 

Dutoh Guiana, 9S1-9S9 
Dutugemunu, Sinhalese king, 453 
Dvina (dvS'/id), river, near Archangel, 
2370 

Dwina (dve-nah'), river, Esthonia, 1845 
Dyeing, Aleppo, 1711 
— Javanese method, j6'oj, iSro 
— skill of Phoenicians, 344 
Dykes, Netherlands, 42^^, 649, 666 , 
667, 677 

E 

Eagle, trained for hunting, 1208, 1211 
Earthquakes, Argentina, 1434 
— Chile, 1581 

— Guatemala, 1259, 1260, 1268 
— Jamaica, 1919, 1933 
— Japan, 1297 
— Martinique, 1935 
— San Francisco, 2526 
— Sicily, 1520 

East Africa, Portuguese, 1697 

— — — Masai youth, 2299 

school, 13 

East Anglia, sugar beet, 282 
East End, London, 960, 96*0 
Easter, Florence, 1759 
— France, 1389 
— Greece, 1100 
— Hungary, 1341 
— Montenegro, 2168 
— Spain, 811 

Easter Island, idols upon, 2x99 


Eastern Empire, 1729 
East Flanders, Ghent, 21.35 
Bast India O0-, St. Helena. 91S, 925 
Bast Indies, Dutch, 1801-32 

volcanoes, 1175, 1181 

Bast London. 2^48 

East Prussia, German state, 1969 

Mtirienburg, 7999 

East River, New Yoik, 132-3 
East Side, New York, 141 
Ecuador \ik‘wd-dor), 157 j. 

— collecting snow, 1575 
— Jivaso Indians, 1370 
— llamas in Quito, 1574 
— Mt. Pichincha, 1573 
— Quito, 157s 
— swineherd spinning, 1348 
Edam {d-dahm'), cheeses of, 673 
Eden, Garden of, traditional site, 577, 
595 

Edfu (ed'foo), temple, 2879 
Edgware Road. Londou, 960 
Edinburgh, T017 
— Gallon Hill, iot6 
— Castle, IOJ5, ior6, 1017, Z023 
— IlolyroofI Palace, 1040 
— Mound, 1033 
— Princes Street, 1021 
— Tolbooth, Tot4 

Edinburgh, Tristan da Cunha, 979 
Edmonton, Alberta, 222C 
Education, Afghanistan, 2560 
— Annain, 1405, 1409 
— Arabia, 1621 
— Baltic States, iSjo, 1843 
— Belgium, 2466 
— Burma, 2^85 
—China, 502. 333 . 537 
— Czechoslovakia, 331 
— Denmark, 2417 
— Genuany, 1969 
— Greece, 2383 
— Haiti, 2496 
— India, 877 
— Japan, 1321 
— Jews 111 Tunisia, iCio 
— Mesopotamia, 596 
— Negroes, United States, 2515 
— New Zealand, 2376 
— Norway, i6or 
— Persia, 1293, 129C 
— Rumania, 1187, 1199 
— Russia, 2255 
— San Marino, 1541 
— Scotland, 1017, 1018 
— Spain, 796, 825 
— Turkey, 2292 
— United States, 2528 
Edward I., built Welsh castles, 2208, 
3209, 23x3 
— Carnarvon, 2201 
— created first English police. 539 
Edward II., iirst Prince of Wales, 2201 
Edward VIL, Iroquois chief, 27 
Egmont, Mount, New Zealand, 237C 
Egypt, 2233-J5 
— Beduius, 73 
— boats on Nile, 705 
— boys sucking sugar-cane, 284 
— canals, 417 

— children buying toffee, aSS 
— hawker in Cairo, 1136 
— irrigation, 704, 707, 708, 710 
— potter, 1568 
— schools, 14 
— sugar-cane, 288 
— Turks in, 2281 
— Sec also Cairo 
Egypt, Ancient, 1873-9C 

Cleopatra's Needle, 963 

dancing, 2075 

hairdressing, 2298, 2304 

models of boats, 10/, 113 

music, son 

ploughs, 991 

pottery, 1559 

See also Pyramid, Sphinx 

Egyptians, and the Jews, 1605 
— introduced ass to Palestine, 602 
— name given to gypsies, 1897, 1905 
Ehrenbreitstein [a-ten-brit’sHn), 1998 
Eider Ducks, Iceland, 2057 
Eiger {i'gker), river, 2127 
Eiffel Tower {i'fil), Paris, 1780, 17S3 
Eighth Avenue, New York, 135, 739 
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Erechtheion 

EishmakaiU [isk-uid hnkui') inona«t‘-rv 
605 “ • 

Eisteddfod {Is-ieUi-vod'], 230^ 

Ekka, Indian cart, 1151. ’ •' 

-^Kashmiri cait, 6S0 
El Ahkaf, citadel, 2023 
Elala, Tamil usurper, ^5 3 
El Azhar, mosque, Cairo, 226 

street, Cairo, 341 

universitv, Cairo, 326, 2^2 

Elbe, river, Bohemia, 311, jj/ 

— Dresden, 1992 

— Hamburg, 1984 

Elburz Mts. iCl-boon'), isSr, 1283 

El Oapitan, Yoscmitc Valiev, 2511 

Elche (el'did], date pnlms, 633 

El Deir, temple, Petr.i, 1610 

El Dorado, 98 1 

Elephant, 753-f>7 

— India, 865, 880, 696 

— Malaya, 1052 

— Siam, 1961 

— Temple of the Tooth, Kandy, 4S3 
— traps, 1210 

Elephant, White, Burma, 766 

Siam, 11)35 

stables in Maudal.iv, 1871 

El Hamrae, Syria, 2547 
Elizabeth, Queen, in London, 960 
Elizabeth Bay, Sydney Harbour, 164s 
El Kantara, Algeria, gorge, 3090 

— — oasis, 2333 

El Kantara, Egypt, Suez Canal, 410 
Ellice Islands, 174 

police sergeant-major, 557 

Ellis Island, from the mr, ijj 
Ellora {cldo'iit), Kailasa temple, 1^53, 
J471 

El-Mei’dani, mosque, Cairo, 327 
El Muayyad, inosqno, Cairo, 240 
Elsinore, Denmark, 2^21, 242O 
Elymi, ancient people uf Sicily, 1513 
Elysfie {d-lS'zd), p.Uacc of the, 1789 
Elz Valley, girl, 1333 
Embankment, London, 961, 963 
Emerald Lake, Canucla, 233S 
Emeralds, mined in Colombia, 157 ^ 
Emmanuel College, Canibiidge, 1728 
Erau, 1633 

Emu Magic, Australian natives, 613 
Endymion, statue, 1223 
England, 3.3'8o, 1105-26 
ancient reinains, 2x86, 2191, 2197, 
2109 , 2199 

— Belgian refugees, 2462 
— Bveton pedlars, 1255 
cavc-hoiises, 845 
connexions \\lLh Portugal, 1691 
— dances, 2079, 2083 
— Danes, 2411 
— donkeys, 597, 608 
— education, 14 
— falconry, 1208 

— gypsies, 1904-6, 1907, 1913, 1514 
— hauclressliig, 2300 
— Jei\s in London, jfiofi 
— police, 539, 540, 960 
— porcelain manutneture, 1360 
— St, Michael’s Mount, 1378 
— school, 8 
— sheep, 1498, 1409 
— Stonehenge, 2186, 2191 
— Viking raids, 1585 
— See also Cambridge, London, O.xford 
English, Brazil, 1937 
— France, 1369, 1375 
— Ireland, 769 
— Paris, 1789 
— Persia, 1284 
— United Stales, 2509 
English Channel, cliffs, 1120 

prawn-fishing, 90/ 

Entre Douro e Minho [cnlm doo'io d 
inen'yo], peasant, 1706 

— w'oiuan, 2693 

Epidaurus, theatre, 1103 
Epiphany, Florence, 1759 
— Greece, 1097 
Epping Forest, 5 b 
Epsom Downs, Derby Day, S 3 

gypsy camp, 1904 

Erebus, Mt., 20S, 215 , 1178 
Erechfcheion {er'dk-thi'on], Athens, 2382 
2391, 2392 



Eric 

Eric, king of S^^'cclen, 1224 
Eric XL, king of Sweden, 2129 
Ericson, Leif, in Newfoundland, 555 
Eric the Red, in Greenland, 2040 

—named Greenland, 20G1 

Erie, lake, 141, 1 1 f 

Buffalo City, 23T0 

CIe\eland upon, 2521 

E-Sagila, rums, 593 
Esbekia, Cairo, 233. 337 
Eshierg (^s'bve/g), Denmark, a [it 
— fisliing-harboiir, 2435 
Escurial (^s-kv-re-uhr), 818 
Eskimos, Alaska, it[o, 1150, 113J 
— boats, 113, iiS, 2o6[ 

— children, 205/, 2054, 2070 
—rutting up seals, 2063 
— fishers, 913, 914 
— food, iSoo, 2065, 20G7 
—Greenland, 2051, 205 /■5, 2o52-j, 

2065, 2066, 20(57, 2070, 2070 
— houses, 550, 864, 3063, 2065 
— hunter, 1206, 20G3 
—Labrador, 573, 575, 576 
—landing seal, 1212 
— mother and baby, 2055 
— schoolboys, 5 
—schools, 3 
—sledge, Labrador, 372 
Eski Serai, Constantinople, 361 
Eskl Shehr (es'Ae s/iei), carriers on road 
to, 229X 

Esparto Grass, grown near Seville, 8 iq 
E srom-sfl lake, Denmark, 

34JX 

Essfiguibo {es-si-hvi'bQ), g8i 
Esthonia, 1833 
—bridal costume, T233 
—capital, iS|5 
—fisherman, 1847 
—harvesting, 1844 
— oil-bliale, 1S45 
—woman of Oesel Island, 

— women, 18 

—women sawing wood, 1S43 
Esthonlana, akin to Finns, 2129 
Bstromadura {is-ird'iuah-doo' rah) ,c3.lt]Q’ 
man, 1703 

Etbelbald, defeated Danes, in; 
Ethelvvulf, defeated Danes, 2117 
Ethiopia, 1875, 1S96 
Etna, Mount, 11S4, 1507, r5r3 
—monastery upon, 1521. 

EtoUe, Place ae V (phis di Id'ltoahl), 
Paris, 1787 
Eton, 1108 

Euphrates {.voo-fid'tez), 577, 585. 1215 
— barrage, 7x6, 720 
— boat, III 
— Carchemish, 219O 
— Ezekiel's tomb, 373 
— floods, 208S 
— water-wheels, Hit, 720 
Europe and Asia, Castles of, Constanti- 
nople, 380 

Eurotas, river, Greece, 1091 
Evans, Cape, Ross Island, 204 
Everest, Mount, 271, 1166, 1167 
— holy mountain of Tibet, 24G 
Evesham, Vale of, 1121 
Evora {iv'd-rah), Portugal, 1697 
Examination Halls, Peking, 2037 
Exchange, Royal, London, 967 
Exmoor, village, 1x06 
Exploits, river, Newfoundland, 364 

hydro-electric power, 567 

logging, 563 

Eze [dz), castle, J403 
Ezekiel {e-sS'ki-dl), tomb, 378 
Ezra, tomb of, 578, 585 


F ■ 

Paaborg {faw'borg), street, 3433 
Pady, tapu in Madagascar, 833 
Pairford, church, 1108 
Fakirs, 1457, 1466. 1467, 1470 
Palaise [fd-ldz’), castle, 1370 
Falconry, in England, 1208 
Falkland Isles, 932 

Stanley, gx6 

Pano Island {fah'ni), 2415 

bri(de, 2413 

Fans, huts, 847 


Fanfis ifdn'tis), 395 
—fetish worship, 390 
— girl dressing hair, 39 r 
Faroe Islands ifd’rd), 3426 
■ girls, 2416 

Fars, province of ancient Persia, 219S 
Fatima, daughter of Mahomet, 240, 
1290 

Fayal Ui-ahV), Azores, 915 
Federated Malay States, 1049 
Feisal {fi'ziV), king of Irak, 5S0 
Pellahin, Egyptian peasants, 2233 
Feluccas, on Nile, 220, 233, 243 
Feng Shui, Chinese dragon, 2045 
Ferdinand, ex-king of Bulgaria, 1657 
— In Timovo, 1663 
Perdinatid ot Aragon, war with Moors, 
707 

Ferghana {fer-gah'nah), Turkistan, 181, 
193, 198 

Fermanagh (fer-t»dn'ah), Ulster, 771 
Fetish Worship, Fanti, 390 
Fez, abolished in Turkey, 370, 371 
— originated in Fez, 15*49 
— worn in Afesopotamia, 594 
— worn by Rhodesian police, 546 
Fez, town, Morocco, 1547, 1550 
—Carpenters’ Fountain, J54S 
—fire in, 1553 

—shrine of Mulai Edris II., 134^ 

— walls, 1863 

Fiesole {fi-d'so-la)^ straw-plaiter, 1762 
Fikth Avenue, New York, 124, 131, 
136, 13S 

Figs, grown in Turkey, 2290 
Fijian Islands {fi-jS'dn), 161 

dug-outs, 107, 1J5 

grass houses, i6g, 845 

hairdressing, X73, 2295 

musician, 2013 

natives, i6t 

roasting pigs, 177 

— — turtles, i6g 

Filipinos, natives of Philippines, 731, 
7 ^ 5 . 784 

— bov of Batangas, 733 

— girls making hats, 730 

— men threshing, 724 

— workers in bamboo, 727 

Fine Arts, School of, Paris, 17S0 

Ilnist^re {/8-nii-lair’), capital, -11:53 

— coast, 1256 

Finland, 2128-2144 

— men playing skittles, 1423 

— schools, 3 

Finns, in America, 2513 

— in Sweden, 939 

Finsed, Niels, memorial, 3416 

First Cataract, Nile, 2239, 2210 

Fisherman, .Australian, 6x8, 620, 624 

— Ceram, i83g 

— Cromarty, jojj 

—England, 43 

— Esthonia, 1847 

— Formosa, 2x33 

— Greece, xogS 

— Hungary, 2338, 1343 

— Ireland, 780 

—Italy, X74S, 1754 

— Lebanon, 331 

— Madagascar, Sjg 

— Netherlands, making net. <553 

playing nika, 6.yi 

—Sweden, 945 

Fisherman’s Bastion, Budapest. 1327 
Fishing, 897-914 
— Alaska, Ti4g, ii5i» 1x52 
— ancient Egypt, 104, 1893 
— Belgium, on horseback, 2463 
— British Columbia, 2229 
—Congo, 177I1 ^776 
— Dalmatia, 2183 
— Finland, 2136 
—Italy, 1745 
—Japan, J313 
— Korea, 1852 

— Netherlands, 668, 669, 673 
— Newfoundland, 556, 559 
— New Hebrides, 176 
— New Zealand, 3363, 2376 
— Norway, 1586, 1593 
— Scotland, 1024, 1036, X041, 1042, 
1047 

— Siam, 1961 
—Sicily, 152T 


Foreign Office 

Fishing— con/. 

—Spain, 825 
— Venice, 749 
— W'est Indie*;, igzn 
Fishwife, Muldrlburg, 67a 
— Newhaven, 1035 
—Pembrokeshire, 2205 
Fittleworth, 1116 

Fmme {je-oo‘ntd), River Recina, 175? 
Flanders, canal, 2436-7 
—people, 2463 

Flatiron Building, New York, i2g 
Flax, grown in S. Holland, 671 
— harvesting, New Zealand, 2765 
— Maori, 4S3, 4S6, 4S'S', 4^q, 493-7 
— preparing, Czechoslovakia, 332-3 

Germanv, 1972-3 

Rumania, JJ97 

Fleet Street, London, o75 
Flemings, Belgian people, 2451 
— making lace, 2454 
— milkmaid, 2 /dj 
— Pembrokeshire, 2205, 2210 
—shoemaker, 2467 
Ploda, Sweden, costume, 937 
Florence, i747 

cathedral, J'735, 1730 

Palazzo Vecchio, 1739 
Flores (/lo'resh), Azores, gig 
Florida, hurricanes, 1919 
—negroes, 9S5 
Flower-girl, London, IJ32 

Rome, 446 

Flushing, windmill near, 672 
Polkes Museum (/ol'A^s), Oslo, 1599 
Pont-de-Qaume {fOn-di-gom'), paintings 
in caves, 2187, 2200 
Pood, 1791-1800 
— .American, 2508 
—ancient Egvpban, 18S9, 1S93 
— .Andorran, 1534 
— Arabian, 1631 
— .Argentine, 1431 
— Australian aboriginals', 6ia 
— Baltic States, 1845 
— Beduin, 84 
—Belgian, 2451, 2466 
— Burmese, 2494 
—Chinese, 506, U5, 526, 2045 
—Congo natives', 1774 
—Czechoslovakian, 33S 
—Druse, 359 

—Egyptian, 3S4, 28S, 2237, 2242 
—English, 57, 60 
—Eskimo, 2065, 2067 
— Fijian, x6g, 177 
—Formosan, 2151, 2153 
— ^French, 1384 
— Fuegian, 2355 
— German, 1900 
—Greek, 2388 
— Guiana, gSG 
— Gypsy, 1914 

— Haw'ailan, 1063, 1088, xoBZ-g 
— Hungarian, J334 
— Indian, 877, 1164 
— Italian, 1744, 1761, 1763 
— Javanese, iSo3 
—Malagasy, 837, 844 
— Alaltese, 2254 
—Manchurian, 504 
— Maori, 4 g 3 
— Matabele, 2433 
— Mesopotamian, 1221 
— Mongolian, 1079 
— Atontenegrin, 2167 
— Nonvegian, 1601 
— Palestine, 2533, 2537 
— Persian, 1296 
— Polish, 1491 
— Russian, 2259, 2274 
— Scottish, 1017, X027 
— Sicilian, 1512, 1525 
— Sin-Kiang, 1359 
— Spanish, SoS 
— Swedish, 953 
— Swiss, 2113 
—Syrian, 171X 
— Tukano Indians’, 1941 
— Turkish, 363, 2284 
— Welsh, 2214 
— West Indian, 1929 
Forbidden City, Peking, 1827, 2033, 
2040, 2043, 3047 
Foreign Oflaoe, London, 977 
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Formosa 

Tormoga, 2145*60 
— annexed by Japan, 1297 
Port-de-France 1933 

Fort DuSerin, Slandalay, jSji 
Forth, river, loaf 

Stirling, J036 

Fortune-teller, Bagdad, 1215 

gypsy, 1903, 1907, 1910 

Khokan, tq3 

Fort William, steamers at, 12 •) 

Foram, Rome, 435, 436-7, 43S 
— Trajan’s, 436, 449 
Foiza d’Agro (jort'zd dah-gio], old man 
and bov, /109 
Pranofl, 1369-1403 
— Aigues-Mortes, 1867 
— ancient artists, 2iti7, 2200 
— and Andorra, 1533 
— Basque dance, aoA’o 
— battleship at Villefranche, J25 
— canals, 432 
■—Carcassonne, 1865 
— carmagnole, 2070 
— donkeys, 599, 603, 604, J130 
— food of peasants, 1797 
— girl of Alsace, 1228 
— hairdressing, 2300 
— iiawker, 1130 
— influence in Rumania, 1187 
— method of cooking, 1791 
— pedlars, 1131 
— police, 3 ^2, 550 
— porcelain manufacture, 1360 
— prawn-fisUers, go^ 

— schools, 2 
— sheep-rearing. itQj 
— Set also Brittany, Corsica, Paris 
Francis, S., of Assisi, 1759 
Pranoig H,, defeat, 1521 
Francia Joaaplik coronation, 1329 

palace at Vienna, 2321 

Franoo-Prussian War, ertect on France, 

Franks, 1967 
• — in France, 1360 
— in Sicily, 1520 
Fraserburgh, Scotland, 1024 
Fray Bentos, Uruguay, 1440 
Freetown, founding, 390 
— market, 3S6 
French, Ameilca, 2513 
— Annnm, 1405, 1409 
— Brazil, 1937 

— Cambodia, ifOi, 1409, 1413 
— Canada, 2215 
— compared with Poles, 1473 
— control of Lebanon, 341 
— Egypt, 330, 2242 
— Haiti, 3405 
— Italv, 1731 

— Madagascar, 83S, 840, 844 
— North Africa, 1543, IS-IS} i55o, 
15537 2325, 2338, 2337 
— Sicily, 1521 
— Syria, 1709 
— Tyrol, 2317 
— \Vest Africa, 1764, 1767 
— West Indies, 1922, 1923 
French Oanadiana, 2221, 2223, 2226, 
2229 

French Guiana, oSi-g 
French Revolution, causes, 1373 

— —Paris, 1781, 1783, 1790 

— — Swiss Guards, 2132 
French West Indies, 1919, 1933 
Frideswide, S., Oxford, 1719 
Friendly Islands. See Tonga Islands 
Friesland tfres'liJnd), Netherlands, 659 
— proposed dyke, 677 

— strange headgear, 1226 
Frisians, German tribe, 1967 
— in Netherlands, 659 
Frontier Constabulary, India, 534 
Fujiyama {foo-je-ycih'viah), 1177, 1324, 

2315 

Fulahs, hairdressing, 2299 
Fulani, people of Nigeria, 401 
Pulas, people of Cameroon, 1764 
Fulham Park, London, children 
paddling, 974 

Funchal {foon-shahV), Madeira, 919, pjo 
Fimen, Denmaik, 2411, 2417 
— Faaborg, 242s 
Furry Dance, Heiston, 51 
FusAUi Korea, 1869 


Fuzzy-Wuzzy, Abyssinia, 2299 
— ' — Sudan, 407 


Gabrovo {Rah'bid'vd), Bulgaria, 166S 
Gabun, river, French settlements, 1777 
Gaddanes, 724, 728 
Gaelic, spoken by Highlanders, T039 
Gaiaa {g»hf'sah), Saharan oasis, 2023, 

2345 

Gajka {ghVkah), river, Yugo-Slavia, 
2170 

Galata {gah'lah-lah), CousLantinopIc, 
363, 368, 375 
— street, 372, 379 
— Tower, 372 

Galicia {gdl U's{-ah), Poland, Cracow, 
14S7 

harvesting, t 48 () 

oilfields, 14SS, 1490 

peasants, X476, 14S3 

Galicia [gd-Wthc-il), Spain, sandal- 
maker, 8T4 

Galilee, well in Cana, 23^4 
Galilee, Sea o£, 25^5. 25^6 

Roman bridge near, 2547 

Gallegos {firt-b'rt'gds). ^14 
Galonuek, S., legend, 1248 
Gambia, 383 

— Archibong IT., king of, 3^^ 

Games, 1416-1426 
— Argentina, 1431 
— backgammon, Cairo, 237 
— backgammon, Lebanon, 349 
— baicu, Pamirs, 19S 
— baigu, Stn-Kiang, 1362 
— baseball, Samoa, 172 
— cat's cradle, Navaho children, 303 
— cat's cradle, New Guinea, 167 
— cricket, Samoa, 172 
— draughts, Cairo, 230 
— Hawaiian, 1061, J062, 1064 
— Irish, 791 
— Italian, 1763 
— Japanese, 1321 
— Maori, 498 
— New Zealand, 2376 
— nllca, Netherlands, 6St 
— pelota, 827 
— raga-raga, Siam, 1961 
— shield game of Warraw Indians, 987 
— tossing the caber, Scotlaiul, J026 
Gander, lake, Newfoundland, 5C4 
Gander, river, Newfoundland, 564, 571 
Ganeah, Hindu god, 1450 
Ganges (gdw'jec), at Benares, 145O, 

1464-5 

— delta, jungles of, 1169 
— floods, 2088 

— pilgrims at Annpshahr, 1449 
— sacred to Hindus, 1436 
— waters sacred at ILirdwar, 1159 
Garda, lake, Italy, 1731, 1743 
Garhwalis (gur-wa/i'lh), 1166 
Garibaldi, Giuseppe, m Sicily, 1521 
Garonne (gd-ion'), river, France, 1394 
Garter King of Arms, 44 
Gaston Phoebus, lord of Bearn, 1376 
Gateway of the Sun, Tiahunnacn, S8 
Gafcun (gn-loon'), lake, Panama, 421, 

427 

Qatun Locks, Panarad Canal, 420, 427 
GauoUog {ga7v'cJios), Argentina, 2^430, 
1431, 1432, 1436 
— Uruguay, 14371 i 439 
Gauls, early inhabitants of France, 
1369 

— hairdressing, 3300 
Qavea (gak've-ah), hill of Brazil, 1943 
Gave dfi Pau [gahv dd pd), bridge over, 
1382 

Qavots, ancient French people, 20S1 
Gavotte, danced by Bretons, 30S1 
Gdansk, Polish name for Danzig, 1536 
Gdynia igde'ni-ah), Poland, 1491 
Gefle lyev'ld), Sweden, 036 
Geirangerfjotd {gd-rdn’ger-Je-ord), house 
above, 1593 

— Seven Sisters Fall, 156 
Gelderland Ighfl'Acr-hlnO, 659, 67S 
Gellivara [yil-lS-vali'io), iron mines, 936 
Gendarmes [zhon'darm), France, 543 
Generalife {ha-itd-id-li'fd), Granada, 793 
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Gobi Desert 

Geneva {je-ng'vd\, 2122, 2i-’6 
— lake, 2122, 2126 
— League of Nations, aioS 
Genoa [jen'd-d), Italy, 1711 
— Gulf of, 1720 
Genoese, m Constantinople, 372 
Gensan {ghen'sahn), Korea, 1862 
George, S,, in May-dav rtvris, ~-}5 
George II., and Dutch d.airv-maid, <562 
George IV., and gvpsv, 1907 
George V., at Carnarvon, 2301 
Georgetown, British Guiana, qSi a8-> 
— houses, 986 ’ ^ 

Georgia, negioes, 2515 
Gerizim, Mt., sacrifices on, 2545 
Germans, Amenra, 3513 

Bclgiuill, 2\C}2 

— l)onibed Paris, 1790 
— Brazil, iq \ (. 

— Cameroon, 

— Czocliu'slovakia, 324 
— Estlinnm, 1833 
— Latvia, 1H33 
— Liberia, 2506 
— Lithuania, 1833 
— Riga, 18 |.8 
— Rumania, 1103, xeos 
— United States, 2537 
— West Africa, 401 
— Yiigo-Slavia, 2170 
German South-West Africa, 2427 
Germany, 1967-2001 
— canals, 433 
— pflncation, 15 
— girl of Bl.ick Forest, 7273 
—and Liechtenstein, 1530 
■ — Oberammergau, 2321 
■ — police, <^40, 5 j8 
— porcelain manufacture, 1560 
■ — school for eonviilescents, 73 
— .saliools, 3. 77, 75 
■ — spinning-wheel, 1316 
■ — treatment of Jcivs, 1608 
Gersoppa Palls {gker-sdh'pii), India, 735 
Gestrikland {yei>'trlli-lalin(), 943 
Geysers {ghl'zer), Iceland, 2024, 2057 
—New Zealand, 3361, 3366, 2376 
Ghazni, Afghanistan, 25C0 
Ghent (gim), 2455 
Ghilzais, Afghan people, 2557 
Giant Mountains, 31:1 

gorge of the Zacken, 1996 

Hermsclorf, ig86 

Giant’s Castle, Drakensberg Mts., 2443 

Giant’s Causeway, 785 

Gibraltar, 825, 828 

—origin of name, 793 

Gila Desert {hS'lah), North America, 

2025 

Gilbert, Sir Humphrey, 559 
Gilbert Islands, 161 

natives, 177 

Gilgit {ghWghtl), Chitral, 695 
Giotto, Italian aichilect, 1750 
Girgenti {jei-jdn'le), cactus hedge, 7579 
— ^teinple of Castor and Pollu\, 7575 
Giralda {he-tahl'da), Seville, 796 
Gironde (zhi-noid'), river, 1394 
Gizeh [glit'zg), market, 223S 
—pyramids, 2f7r, 2472, 2475, 2477 

2478, 3479, 34S0, 2.f8l 
—sphinx, 3472, 2474, 2475 
Glacier, Afghanistan, 2557 
— ^Antarctica, 205 
— ^Qrccnland, 2030, 2061, 2ofi3 
— ^Mer de Glace, France, 1402 
— Norway, 7595 
— Patagonia, 2353 
—Switzerland, 2120, 2121 
— ^work of, 143, 150, 203, 159s, 2087, 

3203 

Glamorganshire, gold mines, 2214 

Glasgow, 70 r7 

— Brooinielnw quay, 7020 

— ^debt to Clyde, 2099 

— ^university of, 1022 

Glass, Bohemian, 314, 339 

Glyder Pawr [glU-der voiv'er), Wales, 

2203 

Goaj sultan of, 1S30 

Goajira Indians [go-ah-chS'rah), Coliim* 

bia, 1571 

Goat Island, Niagara, 146, 148 
Gobi Desert, igo'bi), 1071, 7072, iq 79 > 

2025, 20S9 



Godwin-A usten 

Godwin-Austen, ?«Iouut, Kaslm\ir, 685 
Gcidels, Celtic tnhp, 2201 
GolfljAla';ka,ri--^r, 1142, 1144, 3147, 1148 
— A‘ 5 h«' 3 nti, 3Q4, 305 
— Australia, 1638, 1652, 1GS6 
— Australian miners’ ramp, 263g 
— Brazil, 10^4 
— Guiana, 081, 08S 
— New Zealand, 2371 
—South Africa, 2^27, 2433, 2438, 2439 
— Wales, 2212 

Gold Coast, 301 

battle-danre, 2074 

fetish in villafje, 590 

qirl dreSbinK hair, 301 

houses, R47, ^ 50 , ^60 

man weavinp, 

market in Kumasi, 304 

woman inakmg pots, 1^62-3 

Golden Gate, Jerusalem, 2534 

Sau Francisco, 2527 

Golden Horn, Constantinople, 3GT, 362, 
365. 3^9 

Golden Temple, Amritsar, 143T 
Golden Vale, Ireland, 7S3 
Gomal Pass 1680 

Gomera (go-nid’rah), whistling signalleis, 
924 

Gondo, gorge of, 2too 

Gondola (gdn'iid-ld), iia, 739, 74^, 745, 

750 -j 

Gonnesa, Sardinia, road to, 2250 
Gorals, people of Poland, j^iSo-r, 14^1 
Goring, iioS 

Qota igoo’ld), river, Sweden, 433 
Gota Canal, Sweden, 429, 432 
Gothenburg, Sweden, 420, 936 
Gothland, division of Sweden, 930 
— island of Sweden, 939, 9).7 
Goths, ancestors of British, 947 
— France, 13(19 
— German tribe, 1967 
— home of the, 93(1, 947 
— Italy, 1729 
— Rumania, 1187 
— Sicily, 1120 
— Spain, 793, 796, Sot 
G oulbuna, river, irrigation, 7x9, 720 
Government House, Melbourne, 1651 
Gower Peninsula, 2214 
Goyaz {ga^yaliz'), uonciliatlng Indians 
of, 1950 

Gralon, legend of, 1243 
Grampus, klUcr-wliale, 214 
Granada, 827 
— Aibaicin, 817 

— Alh<3mbta, 793, S07, 8iz, 812, 813 
—gypsies, 189S 
— surrender bv Moors, 797 
Grand Bassa, Liberia, 2501 
Grand Canal, China, 417, 511 

Venice, 739, 740, 745, 745, 747 

Grand Canary, Atalaya. 924 
— — sipring near Las Palmas, 922 
Grand Gadon, Colorado River, 290, 292 

2094 

pumas, 1209 

Grand Combin (gii'dn hom'hdn), 2120 
Grande do Sol, Rio (rJ'd grahn'da. doo 
sooi), cattle ranches, I94^. 

Grand Palls, Newfoundland, 563 

paper-making, 565-8, 569 

Grand Lake, Newfoundland, 364 
Grand Rue, [grron lii), Constantinople, 
370 

Granta, old name of Cam, 1719 

Granth {grant), scriptures of Sikhs, 1451 

Graphite, Ceylon, 842 

— Sinhalese women pounding, 467 

Grasmere, iirs 

Grasse (gra/is), France, 1400 

Great Belt, 2417 

Great Bight, Austral!.!, 1656 

Greater Antilles, 1917 

Great Fire, of London, 960, 962, 967 

Great Geysir, Iceland, 2057 

Great Lakes, drainage, 2088 

freighters, J25, 25x9 

Great Plague, of London, 960 
Great Russians, 2255, 2268 
Great St. Bernard, pass, zioG 
Great Sandy Desert, Australia, 1679 
Great War, effect on Austria, 2303, 2324 
Belgium, 2431, 2461, 2462, 
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Great Wat — ronf. 

— effect on Bulgaria, 1657 

Esthonia, 1833 

France, 1373 

Germany, 

Hungary, 1325 

— Latvia, 1833, 1836 

— Lebanon, 3fio 

Lithuania, 1833 

— Mesopotamia, 5S0 

— Palestine, 1604 

— Persia, 1287 

— Rumania, 1193 

— ^ S\na, 1709 

Turkey, zxSt 

negroes in American army, 2512 

Greece, io.si-1104 
— agriciiltiire, 995 
— Corinth Canal, 4r7, 4x7 
— dances in ancient, 2073 
— development of music m ancient, 201 3 
— gvpsies, 1897, X97X 
— hairdressing in ancient, 2298, 2304 
— oven, jygS 
—police, 5t2 
— pottery of ancient, 1559 
— See also Athens, Crete 
Greek Church, Jerusalem, 2541 
Greek Remains, Sicllv, 1315 
Greeks, Afghanistan, 2540, 2557 

2558 

— Bulgaria, 1667 

— driven from Turkey, 2290, 2291 
— Egypt, 2240 

— founders of Constantinople, 362 
— Italy, 1729, 1761 
— Lebanon, 3^9 
— Mesopotamia. 580 
— New York, 2515 
— Sicily, 1513 
— Sin-Kiang, 1357 
—sphinxes of, 2471, 2474 
— Turkey, 2282 
Greenland, 2061-70 
— discovered by Erik the Red, 2049 
— Eskimo boats, 118 
— Eskimos, 2051, 2054-5 
— fauna and flora, 207 
— seal-hunting, 359 
— transport, 1682 
— Umaiiak Fiord, 2050 
Green Park, London, 967, 977 
Greenwich Hospital, 9f»o 
Greifswald {grifs'vahU), 1997 
Grenada {grd-mVdd), 1919 
Grenfell, Dr., work in Labrador, 3, 576 
Grindelwald {Rrm'diGvahlt), 2127 
Griqualand West {grg'kii.d-iand), dia- 
ond mine, 2440 

Grisons {gri-z6n'), language, 2x05 
Groningen {gro'nUtg~eit), Netherlands, 
659 

Qrund {groont), Luxemburg, 1328 
Guadalete {gtcah-dtihl-a’id), river, at 
Arcos de la Frontera, 810 
Quadalhorce [gv.ah-dahl-or'lhu), river, 
ferry, 830 

Guadalquivir [gwah-ddl-ktdv'er), river, 
at Cordova, 801 

Guadeloupe [gah dd-loop'), island, 1919 
Quanacos, Patagonia, 2347 
— ^Tierra del Fuego, 2354 
— ^\ool used by Indians, 1330 
Guanches, natives of Canary Is., 925 
Guardia Civil, Spanish police^ 545, 547 
Guatemala, 1263 
— Indians, 1269 
— Lake Atitldn, 1260 
— musical instrument, 2011, 2914 
— volcanic nature, 1259 
Guatemala City, 12^5 

destructions of, 1259, 1260, 1268 

Guayaquil {gwi-d-kel’), drying cocoa 
be.ins, 1575 

Gufa (goojd), iir, xx 5 , 585, 58S, 1214 
Guiana {ghs-ahn'd)^ 981-9 
— See also British, Butch and French 
Guiana 

Guildhall, London, 967 
Guillaume {ghe'yom), Haitian president, 
2495 

Guines (ga'e'nes), ri%'er, Cuba, 627 
Guisoard, Robert, in Sicilv', 1520 
Gujarat {goo-zher-dt')* temple, if43 
Gulmarg Igool-ntarg'), Kashmir, 683, 6S5 
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Harain el-Sherif 

Gurkhas, prople of Nepal, srj, 27, 
276, 7x56, iifh ' 

Guru Ranak, foundf'r of Sikhism, 1167 
Qustavus Vasa, king of Sweden, 951 
Gotach [gno'uikh), girl, 1969 
Gwalior, ssb 

—maharaja in Lashkar, 8% 

— Pearl Palace, sub 
Gyassa, Nile bnat, J 05 
Gymnasium, Norway, 2424 
Gypsies, T*'97-Tr)I5 
—Bulgaria, 1657 
— Ce}ion, 473 
— dances, 2070 
— Granada, S17 
— Hungarv, 1341, 1344 
— celling donkev in Spain, 604 
— VugO'SJdA ill, 2170 


II 

Haakon VII., King of Norwav, 15S5 
Haarlem, Amtitcrdam gale, 675 
— bulb-groning, 073 
—siege, G71 

Hacking, river, Australir, 164^ 
Hadendoa, people of Nubian Desert, 407 
Hadrian, built Sant’ Ingeln. 411 
Hadrian's Arch, Athcm., 2380, 

4D7 

Hadrian’s Wall, Northumherlaml, 1105, 

Hague, The. Netherl.mds, r)73, 6?? 
Haidar Pasha, station at, 303, 318 
Haifa, Palestine, 2517 
Hairdressing, 2295-2304 
— Bull\ian Indian, 94 
— Bulgar uomen, 1070 
— Burmese women. 2490, 2492 
—Chinese, 501, 506 
— Fanti woman, jgt 
— Kijion, X7J 
— Indian fakir, 2487 
— J.!pfinese, 1298-9, 1306-7, I3i7»^yj9, 
J522-5 

—Madagascar, S37, 8/2 
— Nosu girls, China, 1227 
— Siamese girl, 2955 
— Solomon Islands, 1233 
— Spanish women, 795, 805, 8 og 
—Swedish women, 392 
— Tibetan, 262 
— Zulu women, 2447 
Haiti (Aa'fe), 2495-2500 
— Arawaks enticed to, 1923 
Hakim, Caliph, Druse divinity, 353 
Haleakala (hah-ld-ah-kah'lah), volcano, 
Hawaiian Is., 2182 

Halemauman {hah-ld-mah-oo' iiiahn) 

volcano, Hawaiian Is., 1069 
Haifa, province of Sud.in, 405 
Halifax, Nova Seotia, 2233 
Hallau [hiU'low), girls, 2116 
Halliday, Sir Frederick, in Greece, 542 
Hallingdal [hah'Ung-dahl), girl, X590 
— store-house on hills, isS6 
Hall of Audience, Great, Peking, 2048 
Hall of Classics, Peking. 2042 
Hall of Private Audience, Delhi, SS5, 
891, S93 

Hamburg, harbour, 19S4 
— old quarter, 2983 
Hameln, Pied Piper’s house, jggo 
Hammadas, districts of the Sahara, 2331 
Haramerfest, 1593, 1601 
Hammurabi, Babvlonlnn king, 2194 
Hampshire, Roman remains, 1105 
Hampstead, London, 977 
Hampstead Heath, on bank holiday. 53 
Hanaks, Slav people, 33^ 

Han, river, Korea, 1854 
Haugo, port, 2143 

Haukau {hahn-koio') river scene, 5x0 
Hannibal, supposed founder of Brusa, 
2282 

Hanover, 1997 
— Hameln, 1990 

Hanseatic League, Danzig a member, 
13361 153a 

Sw’eden, 939 

Hapsburgs, .Austrian ruling family, 2305 
Haram el-Sherif, Jerusalem, 2534, 

2541. 2545 



Hardanger 


Horseshoe Fall 


Hardanger {liard'dn-gher), wedding, 15^6 
— woman, 760,7 
Eardwar, street, 

Eaii Parbat, fort in Kashmir, 603, 699 
Earjolfsnes, Greenland, 2070 
Harlech {har'lek), castle, 2209, 2273 
Earmatfean, wind from Sahara, 300 
Haroiin alRaschid, in liagdad, ^So, 1215 
Harris Island, 1041 
Harvard, Jolui, at CamhiMgc, 17^8 
Harvest Festival, Matabele, 2437 
■ — — Siamese, 

Hathaway, Anne, cottage, Sliotteiy, 

JTOfJ 

Hathor, temple. 1875, 1804 

Hats, X223-4C) 

—Filipino girls making, 770 
—Filipino workers, 727 
— -Freneli peasant woman, r.797 

— German peasants, 7974, 

■Ti)'?.’?. -TSOG JypV-'J 
— -Hi'rrero women, 24 j 3 
—Hungarian, 7327, 7330-7, 7337, 
n34-‘), r737 

— ^Italian fisherman, iy4‘i 
— ^Javanese, 1S23 

— Korean men, J<’?57, 1(^62 
— Lapp bovs, Q44 

— made in Porto Rico, 7937 
— making, Madagascar, 1V3.*? 

— lilexlcans, 726.V, 7270, 7275 
— Montenegrins, 2164, 2166, 2773 
— Moors, 75‘;‘; 

— Norman girl, 7373 
— Norwegian man, 7797 
— Ocean Islanders, ij4 
— Rumanians, r/AW-g, 7300 
— Siamese, 7953, 7954 
— Tibetan abbot, 354 
— Tuicoman, 184, 797 
— Welsh women, saio 

Hfttshepsut, temple built by, 1.S94 
Hauptstrasse {hoxv'pi-sirah-si), Berlin, 
1981 

Hfturan Druses in the, 351 

Hausas (hoidsiU) pcoplo of Nigeria, 401 
— grass huts, S61 
— hidrdres5\ng, 2297 
Havana, fin? 

— Bav of, 6^o 

— cathedral, 626, 628 

—FI Morro fort, 640 

—fruit kiosk, (Jjg 

. — liniiscs, 642 

— O’Reilly St. 631 

— podlais, d3<9, 6 f.6 

— policeman, 539 

— Taooii market, 635 

—tobacco factory, 679 

— traders’ horses, 672 

— turkeys for sale, 633 

Hawaii (/lah-tiil-c), lofii 

— pineapple fields, 1060 

Hawaiian Is. {hah-ivl'iln), 161, loSo-g 

cooks preparing food, 7793 

grass houses, 845 

— — volcanic origin, 1176, 1182 
Hawkers, 1127-39 

— Athens, 2379 
— Havana, 632, 633 
— London, 6 o .9 
— Venetian, m gondola, 757 
Hawks, for killing game, laoS 
Hazaras, Afghan people, 2537 
Hazrat Bal, mosque, Srinagar, 690 
Head-dress, Afghan men, 2554, 2560 

— — Arabian, i 6 i 7 

Awemba warrior, 475 

Aymaras, Peru, jor 

Bethlehem women, 2538-^ 

Bhiitias, 270, 2JI 

Bolivian Indians, roo 

Burmese men, 2490, 2492 

Chinese, 505, 524 

— — Danish women, 3413, 2413 
deivishes, 364 

dcvil-dancer, Kandy, 457 

Druse woman, 34T, 342, 354 

Dutch, 6s4, 635, 657, 66 o-t, 663, 

665, 670-2, 6S1 

Egyptian, 216, 227, 2238, 2343, 

2245 

French peasants, T238, 13^6, 1397 

Hungarian bride, 7327 

Kashmiri women, 686-7, 703 


Head-dress — couL 

Kenya warriors, 7239 

Lettisli women, T834, 2833 

M.-inchuiian women, 527 

Mandava W'.irrIor, 733 

Alesopotainian, 577, 59 (. 

Mongols, 7073-6, 1076, 7077, 7229 

New Hebridean dancers, 2075 

Norwegian woman, 7607 

Papuan dancer, J2 jj 

Polish Jew's, 7609 

Portuguese woman, 7692-3, 1697 

“ Pueblo chief, 296 

** Pueblo '* raiii'daiicers, 299 

Red Indians, 17, 20, 34, 25, 30,37 

Samoan warrior, 17X 

Siamese lady, 72.70 

Sicilians, 750.9, 757 d, 1318 

Sinhalese nobles, 477 

Sin-Kiang, 7766 

Slovakian bride, jrr 

Solniiion Island chief, 170 

Spanish lady, 79.5 

Tehuana woman, 7262 

Tibetan devil dancer, 240 

Tibetans, 2 77, 254’, 259, 262 

Turcoman, 797 

West Indian negresses, 1927 

Zulu, 3447 

Hcad-Huntiog, Borneo, 2393, 2394, 2405 
— • — Formosa, 21.45, 2151, 2154, 2157, 
2160 

India, 1163, ii7x 

— — Philippine Is., 72.7, 726, 728, 732, 
862 

Heart’s Content, Newfoundland, 573 
Hebrides, 1009, 10 |T 
— ancient remains, 2191 
— grinding corn, Skvc, X032 
Hebron, men in Moslem festival, 2543 
Heidelberg 1973 

Heilbron (hfriodn), ioo 7 
Hejaz (/t/j-aU2'), Arab encampment, 
7676 

— Dccluins, 1670 
— negiocs, 7627 

Heklfl, volcano, Iceland, ij8j, 2049 
Helder, dvke, G40 

Heligoland, given to Germany, 413 
Hellenes, ancient name of Giceks, 1082 
Helm Crag, from Giasmere, 7775 
Helsinglors, Finland, 214a 
— market, 2130, 2x42 
— Russian church, 37.70 
Helsinglaud, fidcllcr. 940 
Helsingor, Denmark, 2426 
Holstion, Furrv Dance, sr, 2086 
Hemp, Riithciiia, 332-3, 339 
Henley, iro8 

Henry, bishop of Upsnl.i, 2129 
Henry II., in Ireland, 7G9 
Henry VI., and King’s College, lysG 
Henry VII., formed Yeomen of the 
Guard, 34 

— rewarded Cabot, 555 
— Welsh parentage, 2214 
Henry Vin,, founded Trinity, Cam- 
bridge, 1725 

— refounded ChristchUicli, 1718 
— and Welsh, 2205 

Henry the Navigator, king of Portugal, 
1691 

Herald’s College, London, 973 
Herat, street, 2556 
— valley, 2549 

Herculaneum, earthquakes, 1176 
Hercules, slew lion near Ncraca, 1093 
Herdsmen, Hungarian, 7333, 7334 
— Rumanian, 1201 
Herefordshire, lane, IJ07 
Heimon, Mount, 351, 2545 
HermSdOif, castle near, rgSd 
Hernosand, Sweden, 036 
Herodes Attkus {hi-rcldes), built Odcion, 
23S4 

built Stadium, Athens, 2390 

Herreros. South African tribe, 2418 
Herring fisheries, off Newfoundland. 561 

Scotland, 1024, 7034 

Herzegovina {lier^sS-gd-vS'nah), 2161, 
2183 

— ^Mostar, 2i8r, 21S4, 2x85 
— source of the Buna, 2x69 
Hesse-Nassau {his'sS n&s'sow), peasants, 
1995 




High St., Oxford, 1720-2 
Hilla, arm of the Euphrates 7i6 
Hill-Forts, in England, 1112 
Himalayas {hlm-ah'ld-yis), 7r66 ii7i 
— bear'? in, ’ ' 

— hoiiiularv of Tibet, 243 
— drugging fish in, 897 
— from Daijeetllng, 1167 
— Kasbrnii, OS5-703 
— p.ick-aiiiiiials, i(5S2 
— spiders, 302=) 

Hindieh, Euphrates barrage, yjij 
Hinduism, Bali, 1815, 18 iG ' " 
— Cevloii, 4^8 
— Nep.il, 274, 276 
— -Sec also India, religions of 
Hindu Kush, Afgliaiiistan, 2549 
donkey caravan, 7655 


pa'is over, 3550 

Hindus, diet, 1702, 1800 
— Ganges sacred to, 1159 
— Java, 1810 

— monkeys sacred to, 1159, 1171 
Hippolite, memorial to, 3496 
Hippopotamus, in the Zambexi, 400 
Hispaniola, old name of Haiti, 1923 
Hit. watcr-u heels, 720 
Eitlites, clofeated by Rameses 11 ., 344. 
— sculpture, 2198, 2199 
— sphinxes, 247S 

Hobart, capital of Tasmani.!, 7654 
Hoch-Osterwitz {hokh-ust'er-vUs), castle 
of, 2374 

Hofburg, Vienna, 2333 

Hofer, Andreas, Tyrolese hero, 2317 

Eogholm, 21 12 

Hohen-Salzburg {Jid-Sn-sdlls'looyf’), cit- 
adel of Salzburg, 2709, 23 rg 
Hohe Taiiorn {hd'H toidon), Austria, 
230b 

Hokitika {hd’ke-ie'kcih), gold-dredge 


near, 2171 

Hokkaido {hoh'kl'dd), 1297 
— .Ainus, 1305 
Holland, canal, 428, 659 
— counts of, 653, fi5!> 

— North, island, 663 
— North, polder in, 656 
— North, pioposed dyke, C77 
— South, peasants, Cyr 
— See Ncthcriands 
Hollandsoh Diep (hdUnhulsh dep), form- 
ation of, 671 

Hollywood, film studio, 2577 
Holrabnry Hill, North Downs, 1777 
Holmeukollen {hul'mcn-hnl'dn), Nor- 
wegian resort, 1591 
— ski-jumping, 7432 
Holstein (hol’shdn), lost by Denmark, 
2 41 1 

Holt Fleet, Worcestershire villnqe, rioS 
Holy Austin Rock, houses in, S31 
Holy Fire, festival of, 2541 
Holy ol Holies, site of, Jerusalem, 2341 
Holy Roman Empire, and Sicily, 1520 
Holyrood Palace, Edinburgh, 1017 , 1040 
Holy Sepiilohi'e, church of, Jerusalem, 


2541 

Holy Week, Spain, 80S 
Home Office, London. 977 
Honduras, lafiS 
— earthquakes, 1259 
— ruins at Copan, 126 f 
Honduras, British, 126S 
Hong-Kong, 499 

children making baskets, 302 

harbour, 577 

Honolulu, loGi, 1069 
Honshu, I2Q7 

— fishing in Nagara River, 7373 
— winter scene, 1304 
Hooffhli, river, 1171 
Hopi Indians {ho'pc), 306 

hunter, 297 

as potters, 309 

snake-dancers, 31, 293, 294, 306 

Hops, Bav.nrin, 1979 
— Kent, 1126 

Hora, or Horo, Balkan dance, 1189, 
1670, 2084, 20S5 
HoT&ka, Slav people, 

Hormuz {hor-inoos'), captured by Eng- 
lish, 1287 

Horseshoe Fall, Niagara, 146, 147 
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India 


Horta 


Horta {or'iah), Azores, observatory, 915 
Hortobagy (Iwt-id-bah'di), river, fisher- 
man, 133S, 1343 

Hortobagy Plain, herdsmen, 1333 

oxen ploughing, 996 

Horunger Mountains {}ior’oo}i-gher)t 
Norway, T595 

Horus, temple of, at EUfu, 7<S’79 
Hoste [os’td), Tierra del Fuego, 2353 
Hfitel de Cluny, Paris, 1730 
Hotel des Invalules (u td <Ui san I'dl-edJ, 
Pans, 17&0, 1789 

Hotel Dieu (b’fcl de-yc'), hospital, 
Pans, J7S5 

Hottentots, 2433, 2439 
— hilts of, 847 

Houle, tidal wave, Azores, 915 
House, 8 l 5 -fi 4 . 

— .Afghanistan, aafio 
— Alaska, 1146, 1150 
— Ahruaco Indians, 1571 
—Algiers. 2327, 232S 
— ATna?onian Indians, 1947 
— American Indians, 27, 2g 
—ancient Egyptian, 1889, 1893 
— Andorra, 1540 
— Annam, 1409 

—Arabia, 1614, 1617, 1623, 1626-7 
—Argentina, 142^, 1430, 1436 
— Atalaya, 024 

— Australian aboriginals, 622^ 843 
— Bagdad, 121O, I2J() 

— Bokliara, igr 
— Bolivia, 95 

—Borneo, 2394, 2396, 2397, 2400 
— Brazil, igj6 
—Brittany, J25J-5, 1255 
— Bulgaria, 1353, t666'^' 

— Burma, 2483, 34S4, 2493 
— Bushmen, 2 m 3 
—Cairo, 229, 240, S41 
—Cambodia, im 4 
—Celebes, i 35 ^t 1832 

— Cevlon, 476 
—Chile, 1577 
—China, 43T, ssS 
—Congo, I 77 it 1773, 1777 
—Corsica, 2247 

—Cuba, 627, 634, 637, 6 13, 647 
— Cyprus, 22J4 

—Czechoslovakia, 312, 314, 330, 331, 
333, 339 

— Denmark, 2417 
— Druse, 34S 
—Egypt, 2234, 2237 
—England, 42, 46, 36, 1106, 1x09, 
1112, 1116, 1121, X124 
— Esthonia, 1840 
— Fi]i, i6q 

—Finland, 2135, 2141, 2143 
— Formosa, 2145, 214S, 2149, 2130 
—Franco, JJ75, J3S3, 1399 
— Germany, 1970-2, 1979, 7952, 79SJ, 
7990, 2000, 2001 
— Greece, 7099 

—Greenland Eskimo, 2062, 2065 
— Guiana, 9S3, 9S3, 98C, gSS, gSg 
—gypsy, 1904-6, 1914 
— Hawaii, 1063 

—Hungary, 1330, i 334 , ^ 33 ^- 7 . ^ 343 , 

1344 

— Iceland, 2056, 2057, 2061 
— Inca, Bolivia, 91 

— ludia, ^75, SSy, usS, 1162, 1163, 
1169 

— Ireland, 774, 776-7, 786-7, 7S9, 790, 


791 

—Japan, 1313, 7^79, 1322, 1796 
— Java, 430, 1802 
— Kabyle, 2330 
— Kashmir, 692, 693, 693, 697 
— Korea, 75'55, 1859, ifibo 
—Latvia, XS36, 1840 
— Liberia, 2302 
— Lithuania, 1840, 1846, 1S47 
—Madagascar, S37, 842 
— Malaya, 705/, 7055, 1059 
— Manobo, 731 

—Maori, 4S5, 494, 496-7, 498 
— Matabcle, 2433 

— Mesopotamia, 580, 584, 585, 590 
— Mexico, 1263, 1263, 7270, 1273 
— Moi, 1410, 1799 
— Morocco, 7335-6 
—Nepal, 374, 276 


House — cokL 

— Netherlands, 650, 656, 639-662, 66S, 
6Sr, 682 

— New Guinea, 176 
— New Zealand, 2370 
— Nigeria, 399, 402-3 
— Norway, 7390-7, 7597 
— Palestine, 2536, 2340 
— Papua, 765 
— Persia, i2S3, 1288, J2S9 
— Peru, 7576 

— Philippine Is., 730, 736, 737, 738 
— Poland, i.fSo. 74*7, 1483 
— " Pueblo ** Indian, aqo, joj 
— Rutnania, 1196, 1199 
—Russia, 2250, 2274 5 
— Scotland, iai8, 1032, 1034, 7039, 
1042, 1044 
— Serbia, 7907 

— Siam, 1956-7, 1961, 7965, 7966 
— Siberia, 1795 

— Sicilv, 7306', 7 J 70 . 7522, 1525 
— Sin-Kiang, 1357, 7J3^ 

— South Paget Kland, iSio 
— Spain, 803-5, 817, 823, 826-7, 829 
— Sumatra, 1811, 1825 
— Sweden, 934, 939 
— Switzerland, 2112 
— Syria, 1710 
— ^Tanganyika, fi4 
— Tenerife, 926 
— Tierra del Fuego, 2355 
— Turcoman, 185 
— Turkey, 377, 2285, 2266, 2288 
—Tyrol, 2312 
—Uruguay, 1437 
— Wales, 2204, 2210, 2212 
— West Indies, 1927-9 
— Yugo-Slavia, 2170, 2182, 2183 
— Zulu, 2443, 2446 

Hovas, people of Madagascar, 833, 837, 
838, 840, 841 

Hualalal (hoo-ah-lah'i), volcano, 1176 
Huanebyo {v'dn-hl'd), Peru, 98 
Huayna Picchu {\ah'i-ud pi-choo'), 
Peruvian mountain, 92, 92-3 
Hudson, river, New York, 132, 142 
Hudson’s Bay Co.» 573. 2226 
Hudson Strait, Labrador, 573 
Hud, 1409, 1415 

Huelva {wH'vah), province of Spain, 827 
Huguenots (kiViM-noz), South Airica, 
2437 

Hull, debt to river, 3099 
Hum, hill at lilostar, 2181 
Humber, ilver, Newfoundland, 564, 569 
Humboldt Bay, house in, 662 
Hungarians, in Pennsylvania, 2518 
— in Rumania, 1193 
Hungary, 1325-44 
— agriculture, 996 
— cooking meat, 1791 
— fishing in Lake Balaton, 906 
— gypsies, 7907, 1907, 79 o 5’-70 
— separated from Austria, 2305 
— shepherds, 1498 
— tramps, 7973 
— woman weaving, 134S 
Huns, France, 13O9 
— invasion of Europe, 1967 
— Italy, 1729 
— Sin-Kiang, 1357 
Hunter, 1204-1213 
— Alaska, 7750, 1150 
— Borneo, 68, 69 
— Bushman, 2442 
— Ceylon, 4S1 
— Congo, 1766 
— culinary methods, 1791 
— Ecuador, 7570 
— Finnish, 2144 
— Formosa, 3746 
— Guiana, 9S3 
— Alasai, 410 

— Newfoundland, 557, 370 
— Red Indian, 19 
— Russian, 2256 
— Tanganyika Territory, 4 ^^ 

Hunting, ancient Egypt, 1893 
— Arabia, 1631 
— elephants, Africa, 765 
— elephants, Malaya, 760 
— elephants, Siam, 7^4 
— elephants used for, 754 $ 76 i 
— Germany, 1937 
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Hunting — cont. 

— New Zealand, 2376 
— Scotland, 7046 
— Svria, 1714 
— wolves m Poland, 1483 
Hnnyadi Janos [hoon'yo-di), or John 
Hun\adi, 1325 
Hurling, Irish game, 791 
Huron, lake, canal to, 437 
Hurricanes, Martinique, 19^5 
— West Indies, 1019 
Huskies, .572, 576, 1151, ifiSa 
Hussein (Aoos-sti/i'), tomb, Kcrbela, 590 
Hut Point, -Antarctica, 213 
Hutnktu, chief lama, Mongnlia, T070 
Hwang-ho, river, China, 511, 1072 
Hyde Park, London, 077 

Rotten Row, 970 

Hyderabad, 869 

—fortress of Daulatabad, Afiy 

— temple at Ellora, 1471 

Hyeres {e'yair), llower-f.inn, 7jgo 

Hymettus (hi’-mil ins), .Mount, 2379 


I 

Ibans, Sec Sea Davaks 

Iberian Peninsula. See Portugal, Spam 

Iberians, in Wales, 2201 

Ibibio, people of Nigeria, 405 

Ibos, hairdressing, 2295, 2297 

Ice Age, 2087 

valley formation, 1595, 20S9 

Ice Hockey, Canada, 1420 

Switzerland, 2105 

Iceland, 2049-01 
— baking broad, 1799 
— gevsers, 2024 
—Hekla, 1182 
— police, 554 
— river, 2098 
— Seljalandsfoss, 143 
Ice Yachting, 142O 
Icbang, Yang-tse kiang, 5:6 
Icknield Way, nog 
Iconium, old name of Konich, 2283 
Idaho {i'd\l-hu), lumbering, 2518 
If, ChSteau d’ [chS-io'dij), 1392 
Ifugaos, people of Philippines, 7 - 4 . 7-8 
Igloo, Eskimo house, 864 
Igorots, people of Philippines, 723, 72 S 
— houses, 730, 6'62 
— war-dance, 726 
Igostn, motor caravan near, 7656 
lUimani [il-vi-uiah'ne), mountain, Bo- 
livia, 75A'o 

Dlinois (fi-iin-oy'), coal-mining, 2318 
Hongots, people of Philippines, 729 
Imerina, Madagascar, 833 
— making hats, S3S 
Imperial City, Peking, 1S72, 2033, 2042, 
2043 

Imperial Palace, Peking, 2043 
Inca, Lake of the, 75A‘3 
Incas, 88-103 
— hidden treasure, 1574 
—Quito, 1574 
— water-pedlar, 1128 
Indals, river, Sweden, 93 f> 
Independence, War of, 2527, 2528 
India, 865-896 
— agriculture, 993, 994 
— Bhil hunter, 7213 
— bullock-carts, 1679 
— climate, 703 
—deserts, 2025, 3032 
— donkeys, 597, 59H, 6or 
—drugging iish, 897 
— elephants, 753, 755-9 
— food, 179S 
— Gersoppa Falls, 755 
—gypsies, 1S97, 1900 
— hairdressing, 2303 
— hunting-leopard, 7209 
— irrigation, 706, 707. 709, 774, 717 
— method of eating, 1792 
■ — music, 2006 
— musicians, 2015, 2076 
— nomads, 1914 
—people, 1153-74 
— police, 554 
— potter, 7564 
—religions, 1441-72 
— schools, 14 



India 

India — coni, 

— shepherd, 1408 
— sugar-cane, 278 
— Tamil school children, d 
— trade Mith Afghant'.tan, 2540 
• — transport in S. Wazjnstan, r6A‘o 
—trapping bears, 1210 
— weaving, 1355 
— See also Burma, TCashniir 
Indiana, coal mining, 251.S 
Indians, Bagdad, 1215 
— Gui.ina, 088 

— Madagascar, 833 
— Malaya, 1050, J057 
— South Africa, 2j,27, 244S 
— West Indies, 1020, 1926, 193 
India Office, London, 077 
Indo-China. See Aunam, Cambodia 
Indus, river, desert near, 2025 
— floods, 20SS 
Inishmaan, fishermen, 7^0 
Iniahmore, fishing from clilTs, 75^ 
Inland Sea, Japan, 1310, 1314 
Inie, lake, Burma, 

Inn, Crimea, 2-71 

— Damascus, 170S, 1717 

— Japan, 17^6 

— Tyrol, 2313 

Inn, river, at Landecic, 230S 

Innsbruck {tns’brook), 2303, 2jjj, 2317 

In Salah, motor caravan near, 16H6 

Interlaken, 2127 

Intha, Burmese watermen, 24S8 
Invalides, Hdtel des {o'til da san'vitl dtf), 
Paris, J750, 1789 
Inverness, 1024 
Iona, S. Columba in, 1017 
Ionian Is., Corfu, 3253 

Ionian Sea, 1508, 7573 
lauitos (d-W'/ds), Peru, 19+4 
Irak. See Mesopotamia 
Iran, Persian name for Persia, 1281 
Iran Mts,, Borneo, 2398 
Irawadi, {i’ld’tuWe), nver, Burma, 2483 
-paddy-boat, its 
Ireland, 768-792 

— compared ■with Tierra del Fuego, 207 

—dances, 2070 

— fish shot off coast, 903 

— home of the Scots, 1009 

—homespuns, 1330 

— spinning, 1346 

— use ol curacies, nr, 777 

Irish, invaded Wales, 2201 

— in United States, 2313, 2318 

Irish Free State, 771 

Irkutsk {ir-koobh'), Siberia, 2271 

Iron, Czechoslovakia, 314, 321 

— Madagascar, 837 

— Sweden, 93d, 957 

Iron Crown, of Lombardy, 1740 

— of S Stephen, 1335 

Iron Gates, 1193, 3101 

Iroquois Indians (i-ra-kxvoy'], Canada, 29 

— dance, 31 

Irrigation, 70^-20 

— Afghanistan, 2549 

— Algeria, 2326 

— Andorra, 1534 

— Argentina, 1434 

— Australia, 1634 

— Ceylon. 460 

— deserts, 2032 

—Egypt, 2233 

— Japan, 1320 

— Persia, 1281 

— Sin-Kiang, 1357 

— Spain, 600, 822, S25, S31 

— Suez, 41Q 

— Syria, 1709 

Is, City of, legend, 1245 

Isabella 0! Castile, 797 

Isis, name of Thames at Oxford, 1721 

— temple of, 7ii74 

Isker, river, in plain of Sofia, 1675 

valley of, 1673, 20Q6-7 

Islamabad, Kashmir, 695, 702 
—rums near, 6go 
— street, 702 

Isle of the City, Paris, 1784-5 
Ismailia {is-mah'i'li-ah), Cairo, 233, 237 
— Suez Canal, 426 
Ispahan {is-pa-halm*), 1283 
— palace of Shah Abbas, 12S4 
— Royal Mosque, 12S7 


Issa, lion-hunter, 1210 
Istria, fisherman waiting for tunny, 909 
— peninsula, 1729 
— Pola, 1760 

— villagers going to church, 1733 
Italians, Argentina, 1434 
— Brazil, 1944 
— Egvpt, 2242 
— United States, 2513, 231S 
— Vugo-Sl.ivia, 2170 
Italy, 1729 63 

—acquired Southern Tyrol, 2305, 2315, 
2320 

— compared with Greece, 10S2 
— danre of, 2079, 3082 
— food, 1796 
— gorge of Gondo, 2100 
— irngation, 720 

— method of cooking, 1701, 1792 
— Naples, 11S5 

— open-air restaurant, Naples, 770^ 

— police, 573, 547 
— porcelain manufacture, 1560 
— schools, 2 

— tunnv-fislnng, Istria, 909 
— Vesuvius, 1176, iX7g, 1185 
— won Tripoli, 2343 
— See alto Rome. San ifarino, Saidinia, 
Sicily, Venice 

Itavis, people of Philippines. 724, 728 
Ivan Rilski. hermit, 1669, 1674 
Ivan the Terrible, 2260 
Ivan Veliky Tower, Moscow seen from, 
5267-5 

Iviza {e'vith-ah), Balearic Ts., 2247 
Ivory, Congo native eaiving, 1777 
— from elephants, 765 
— from hippopotami, 400 
— Indian carving, rj65 
Ixtaccihuatl {is-tahk’se'hicahtl), Mexico, 
1262 


J 

Jabloneo {vak-bldn-ils'), factory, 315 
Jablonioa {yah-bld-nel’stTi, Narenta near, 
2176 

Jaen (luih-in'), Spain, 827 
Jaffa, Jewish colony neai, 2541 
— orange-pedlar, 2135 
Jaffa Gate, Jerusalem, Moslems near, 
2530 

Jainism, 1463 
— colossus, iilvsorc, 7759 
— holv raoimtam, Pahlana, 1446 
Jaipur, elephants, 755 
Jajoe {yU''ii), Bosnia, j’79, 2177 
— lUlva near, 2jA‘o 
Jalalabad, guards on load to, 2552 
Jamaica, X917, 1932 
— bamboo avenue, 1918 
— cattle, igj6 
— fishing, 905 
— industries, 1929 
— irrigation, 718 
— Kingston, igig 
— negress and donkev, 1922 
— sugar-cane cultivation, 277, 278 
— sugar-crusiiing mill, 280 
— sugar harvest, 279 
— sugar industry, 381, 1929 
Jama Iffasjid, Ahmadabnd, 1447 
— Delhi, J7?7, X75i5, 7460 
Jambis, people of Sumatia, 1825 
James I., arrival in England, 33 
— born in Edinburgh Castle, 1013 
— united England and Scotland, 1009 
Jamestown, St, Helena, Q17, giS 
Jammu, Kashmir, 692 
Janissaries Tower, Rumeli Hissar, 3S0 
Japan, 1297-1324 
— Ainu hunter, 1204 
— battledore and shuttlecock, 1417 
— dances, 2079 
— festival day in school, 4 
— Fujiyama, J177 

games, 1416, 1417-8, 1421 
inn, lygd 
■music, 2006 
musicians, 2006 
noble beggars, 1231 
— paper-walled house, 857 
— schools, 3, 6 
— temple at Kyoto, 2298 
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Be, Formosa, 21 ,5, 2134. 3160 
— Hawaii, 1069 
— Korea, 1819, 1832 
— Manchuria, 530 
— Umtcrl States 2427 
Jaremoze Ivai-hui'.'che), stream near 

I4SS' ’ 

Jasper Park, Canada, 2227 
Jaunting Car, the Cladclagh, jSn 
Java, 1801 

— Batavian kapok factory, iSu 
— canal in Batavia, 750, ’432 
— coffee warehouse, 1S04 
— court of justice, Jokjokarta, 1822 
— drying cocoa beans, iSot 
— harvesting rice, rA’o6, /A 50 
— men of Jokjo]%.arta, 1823 
— metal-worker of Surabava, 1802 
— natives turning wood, 1S15 
— raft on l.ike, 108 
— rubber plantation, 1807 
— sugar-cane, aSS 
— village folk, 1817 
— volcanoes, jiA'j 
— women, 7S24 
— women dyeing, 1803 
Jebba, 401 

Jebel Musa (ji'bcl woo'sd), Sinai, co-ii 
Jeddah, street, 1614 
— supposed birthplace of Eve, 1613 
Jelep-la, pass in Himalavas, 245 
Jenghiz Khan, at Bokhara, 195 
— over-ran China, 301 
Jersey, men drawing plough, 1007 
Jersey City, 132 
Jerusalem, 2329. 2541 
— Damascus Gate, 1S67 
— J^ome 0/ the Rock, 3515 23 H 
— fall of, 160G, iCoS 
— Golden Gate, 3534 
— Jews, 1604, 55jr 
— Moslems at Jaif»t Gate, 3530 
— school, 5 

— scllcis of unleavened hioad, 1607 
— stiecl restanran t 3533 
— Temple built of ‘Lebanon cedars, 


3 44 

Via Dolorosa, 2532 
— Wailing Place, 7606 
— w'alls, 1872 

Jerzual, Rue de, Dinan, 1S53 
Jews, 1604-12 
— Algiers, 2328 
— Ainstmlam, 651, 676 
— dancing among, 2075 
—Egvpt, 237, 2242 

Greece. 1102 

Tmisalem, 3537, 2541 
— London, 980 
— Mesopotamia, 57R, 588 
— Morocco, 1551, 1355 
— music among. 2013 
— New York, 2515 
— ^Palestine, 2529, a-tir 

— Poland, 1474, 1480, 14S6, 1490 
— Rumania, 1193 
— Ruthenia, 336 
— school in Jerusaletn, 5 
— Spain, 797 
— Tunis. 2345 
— A'enice, 749 
— Yugo-Slavin, 2170 
Jezero {vez'eio), sheep-market, 2177 
Jezzar Pasha, built mosque at Acre, 


251-3 

Jheliim {je'lnm)t river, festival, 692-7 
— at Islamabad, 695 
— at Srinagar, 696, 697 
— siispensiun bridge over, 688 
— Throne of Solumon, 69? 

Jimrau, founder of Japanese dynasty. 
1297 

Jivaso, Indians of Ecuador, 1570 
Joan of Arc, burned at Rouen, 1371 
Jodhpur, fortress, S76 
Johann II., prince of Liechtenstein, 
1530 

Johannesburg, 2433, 2439, 2448 

— gold mine, 2438 

John, Greek gypsy, 1911 

John, king, at Runnymede, iioS 

John I., king of Portugal, 1G91 

John o’Gioats, 1024 

Johore, native state, Malaya, 1049, 1031 

Jokhang, cathedral at Lhasa, 258 



Jokjokarta 

Jokjokarta ('^dk-^d-ka/iah), i8ro 
— court justice, 1832 
—men of, 1823 

Jordan, ri\er, Palestine, 2=529, 354'> 
Roman brldg-', 2547 


island, 1584. 

Jnbal, Jewish musician, 2013 
Judges, procession of, ^5 
Juggernaut, temple of, Puri, 1448 
Jugglers, Chinese, 506, 523, 2034 
Jiu (sW’oo), river, peasants soaking flax 
^^97 . . 

Julian, at Ctesiphon, 587 
Julius, S., 1752 

Julius Caesar, forded Thames, 1118 
Jumna, river, India, 891 
Juneau (joo-nd’), Alaska, 114S 
Jungfrau {voong'frort'), 210S, 2127 
Jungle Tribes. India, T171 
Junk, Chinese boat, 113, T2I 
Jura Mountains, near Geneva, 2126 
Justice, Palace of, Pans, 1783^ 1^84 
Jutes, descendants in England, 51 
Jutland, 2411, 2415 
— costume, 2413 
— Esbjerg, 2425 
— reclamation, 2411 


K 

Ka’abah {hah-bah), Mecca, 222, 1622 
Kabul {ki-bool'), colleges. 2560 
— crowd m, 254S 
— road to, 2J49, 2552 
Kabyles, 232S 
—girl, 2329 
— village, 2330 

Kabylia, Great and Little, Algeria, 2330 
Eaohins, people of Burma, 2494 
Kadesb, city of the Ilittites, 35a 
Kaffirs, 2427 

—boys' manhood dance, 2077 
Kaflristan, mountains, 2557, 2338 
Kafirs, people of Afghanistan, 2557, 
2338 

Eohirah, original name of Cairo, 227 
Ealeteur Falls {ki'S-toor), British 
Guiana, 159, 988 

Kailasa, rock temple, Ellora, 456, 1471 
Kaipara Harbour {kl'pah'rah), whales 
stranded, 2362 

Kairwan {Mr-wah)i’), 3325, 2333, 2345 
—street. 3337 

Kajar, Persian dynasty, 1296 
Kalabits, Borneo tribe, 65 
Kalahari Desert, 2025, 2032, 2433 

people, 2439 

post-office near, 2434 

Ealgan, trade-route to, 317 
Kali, Hindu goddess, 1459 
— temple, Calcutta, 1468 
— temple, Khatmandu, 274 
Kalingas, people of Philippines, 732, 738 
Kalmuks, people of Siberia, 2280 
Eaioesa [ko'ib-cho], girl of village near, 

Kamakura [hah-mah’koo'iah), image of 
Buddha, xjoj 

Kamehameba [ha-md*hS,~ina,'hd), king 
of Hawaiian Is., 1063 
Kamina, wireless station, Togoland, 401 
Eamri Pass, Kashmir, 693 
Eana el-Jelil, claims to be Cana, 2544 
Kanakas Hawaii, iq6i 

Kandahar, Afghanistan, 2549, 2560 
— fruit stall, 2334 
— metal-workers, 2557 
Kandy. 481 
— devil-dancer, 437 
— native kings, 456 
— Sinhalese nobles, 471 
— temple elephant, 482, 756 
—Temple of the Tooth, 463, 486^ 481, 
756 

Kangaroo, J653 

Kanieri (kcih-nl-Sr'TX), lake, electricity 
generated at, 2371 
Kano [kah'no], house, <857 
— House of Justice, 399 
— market-place, 399 
—railway to, 401 


Krishna 


Kapok, girl carrying, 1832 
Kara-Kirghiz. Kirghiz tribe. 192 
Karelia, bouse, 2273 
Karelians, Finland, 2144 
— Russia, 2255, 2268 
Karens, people of Burma, 2494 
Karli, cavc-temple, 1442, 1444, 1453 
Karlscfne, Ihorfinn, in Labrador, 559 
Earnak, arch of Ptolemy ill., 1876 
— avenue of sphinxes, 2470, 2471, 2474 
— temples, 1B82 
Karo-la, pass in Tibet, 248 
Karroo {kd-roo'). South Africa, 2427 
Karst Mts., Yugo-Slavia, 2170 
Kama (knk-roon'), nver, Persia, 1283 
Kasbab, fort of Algiers, 2338 
Kashgnis, Persian tribe, 1282 
Kashgar [kahsh-gar'), 1357, 1363 
— boys at school, 1366 
— market, 1363 
— oasis, 601 
— water-seller, T366 
Kashmir, 683-703 
Kashmiri, in Indian bazaar, 1162 
Kasr-el-Dubftra, Cairo, 233 
Kasr-eu-Nil, bridge .at Cairo, 233, 243 
Kasyapa, king of Ceylon, 462, 481 
Kathiawar, Jain temples. Palitaua, 1446 
— sifting grain, 994 
Katrine (kdl'rin). Loch, supplies water 
to Glasgow, 1017 
Kattegat, 045 

Katz Castle, St. Goarshausen, 197S 
Kauai {kah-oo ah'e), island, 1061 
Kauri Pine, New Zealand, 2363-4, 2366 
Kava, making In South Seas, 175 
Kawg&u Caves, Burma. 2492 
Kayak (ka-dk'), Eskimo boat, 113, xi8, 
2063, 2065 

Eayans (^I'dits), 2393, 2400 
— “ long '* house, 852, S53 
— making blow-pipe, 62-64 
— obtaining poison, 66, 67 
— splitting rattans, 2407 
— wrestling, 7426 
Kazaks, Kirghiz trihe, igz 
Kasanlik {kab-sahn-lik'), 1662 
Kazan Pass, 1193 

Kazimain, pilgrims bound for, 1222 
Kazvin, oazaar, 1289 
— donkeys, X2S6 
— street, 1294 

Kedah, native state, Malaya, 1049 
Keddah, elephant enclosure, 764, 1210 
Eefc Kenna, well, 2544 
Keijo {kd-36), name for Seoul, 1854 
Keiki-do {kd-ki-do'), Korea, 1854 
Eelantan, native state, Malaya, J049 
Kells, Book of, Dublin University, 779 
Kelp, Aian islanders making, 7S0 
— Orkney islanders making, 1043 
Kelvin, Lord, at Glasgow University, 
1022 

Kelvin, river, Glasgow, J023 
Kemi {kd-mS), river, 2139 
Kena {ken'ah), Egypt, 2240 
Kensington Gardens, London. 970, 977 
Kensington Palace, London, 977 
Kent, gypsy hop-pickers, 1906 
— hop-gardens, 1126 
— orchards, 1121 
Kenya {ken'yah), 413 
— bnde and groom, 384 
— Masai dance, 410 
— Masai women, 396 
— warriors dressed for dance, 1239 
Eenyahs, people of Borneo, 2393, ^ 4 ^^ 
— warrior, 2409 
Kerbela {ker-bd'lah), 590 
Kergavat {kair'gd-vah), dolmen, 2x97 
Eerlesoan {bair'lSs-con], megalithic re 
mains, 2x97 

Kerry, county of Ireland, 771, 7S2-3 
Keswick {kez'tk), Derwentwatcr, ziig 
— S. Australia, wheat store, 1005 
Kew, gardens, 9^ 

Khnfra, king of Egypt, 2472, 2481 
Ehamba Jong, Tibetan fortress, 233 
Ebamba-la, pass in Tibet, 248 
Ehamuast, son of Rameses II., 1896 
Kharga, oasis, 2242 
Khartum {kar-toom'), Sudan, 405 
Khas Emous, people of Laos, 2086 
Khatmandu {^ht'>mkn'doo), 271, 275, 
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Khatmandu — com. 

— temple of Kali, 274 
Khedives, rulers of Egypt, 2243 
Khensu, tempip, 1S83 
Khiva (ki'iah), 195 
— irrigation system, 7x7 
— sweetmeat-seller, 1S3 
— tobacconist, 1S4 
— under Soviet rule, 184 
Khmers, people of Cambodia, 1405, 1413 
Khokan (kd-kahn'), fortune-teller, 193 
Khorassan, desert, 202s 
Khufu, pyramid of. 2477, 2481 
Khnrja, mission school, 877 
Khyber Pass, 1171, 2540, 2550 

.Afghan guards 2333 

Kiang-si, pottery, China, 514 
Kiang-su, province of China, 511 
Kicking Horse Pass, Rocky Mts., 2228 
Kidron Valley, sheep, ryoa 
Kiev [ki'yev), milkmaids, 2239 
Kikuyu, bride and groom, 3S4 
— people of Kenya, 141 
Kilauea {ke-lak-oo-d'ah), Hawaiian vol- 
cano, 1060, 1069, 1176 
Kilima Njaro ikil-S'mahn-jah'ro), Tan- 
ganyika, 413 
Killnmey, lakes, 771, 782 
— -Old VVeir Bridge, 7^?? 

Killer-Whale, or grampus, 214 
Kiln, of Bagdadi potter, 1361 
— of Japanese potter, J301? 

Kilt, worn in Ireland, 791 
Kimberley, 2433, 24^8 
— ^diamond mine, 3440 
Kinabalu, Mt., Borneo, 2394 
Kinchiniunga {kin-chin- joonl’gah), 1167 
Kings, Feast of the. France, 1389 
King’s College, Cambridge, chappl, 1726 
King’s Gate, Trinity, Cambridge, 
Kingston, Jamaica, 1919, 1933 
Kmtampo, Gold Coast, 39s 
Kinver, Worcs., cave-dwellings, 831 
Kiowa Indiaus {ki’0'‘U'ah), chief, 21 

legend of, 23 

Kirghiz {kcr-ghis'), 192 
— loading yaks, 199 
— In the Pamirs, 183 
— religion, 1360 
— Sin-Kiargi 1338 
— soldiers, Sin-Kiang, 1368 
Kirin, province of Manchuria, 304 
Kirkwall, Orkneys, 1041 
Kiruna, iron mines, 936 
Kitchener, Lor^ death of, 1041 
Kite-fl^ng, in Far East, 1418 
Kites, in Japan, 1321 
Kiu-kiang (Ayoo-^raiing), 321 
Kiusbiu (ke-oo'shS-oo), Japan, 1297 
— Nagasaki, 1305, 1316 
Kizil Uzea (kiz'il oo'sSn), river, Persia, 
1283 

Klemantans, Bornean people, 2393, 2407 
— chief, 2408 
—granary, 2393 
— long-house, 2396 
Klondike, gold-rush to, 1144, 1148 
Baiigbtrider Street, London, 973 
Koloshes. See Tlingit Indians 
Konieh {ko'ne-e), bazaar, 2283 
Kfinigsberg (ke/nlgs-berg), 1997 
Koprevsbtitsa, fountain, j 666 
Koran, Mahomedan biblc, 10, i 5 iv 
Korea, 1849-62 
— acquired by Japan, 1297 
— feast prepared m, 1794 
— games, 1417, 1421 
— ^hatter’s shop, 1230 
— shoe-pedlar, 1139 
Koreans, ancestors at Japanese, 1303, 

Korinchfs, people of Sumatra, 1825 
Kossovo, battle, 2161 
Kostenetz {ko'stin-eiz], girls, 1676, 1677 
Kovno, capital of Lithuania, 1848 
Koxinga, Chinese pirate, 2145 
Krakatoa ikrah-kah-td'ah], eruption, 
ri 75 

Kran, river, Sin-Kiang, 1364 
Krasnaya, Red Square, Moscow, 2260 
Ktemliu, Moscow, 2261, 2262, 2264-5, 
2272 

Krishna, at Brindaban, 1430 
— dance, ^70 

—temple of Juggernaut, 14,^ 
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Krummbach 

Krummbach {hroom'Mhkh), river, 2100 
Kms, people of Liberia, 2501, 2302, 

2505 

Kubbet es-Sakbra, Jent'^alcm, 2535 
Kublai Khan, Mongol leader, 501, 1071, 
2033, 204S 

KupinoVo, mother and child, 2161 
Kum {koom), Fatima’s Ratewav, T2Qn 
Kumasi {koo'mah'se), market, .79^ 
Kumaunis {koo-uiah'oo-nes), Indian hill- 
tribe, iiGf) 

Kupkan, Peisian village, 2028 
Kurdistan, Armenians n’eaving, 2353 
Kurds, Mesopotamia, 588 
— Persia, T2SS 

Kurile Islands {koo'rll), Japan, 1397 
— Ainus, 1303 

Kurna (ADoViid), Mesopotamia, 585, 595 
— Tigris near, 57^ 

Kutb Minar, tower of victory, 1^57 
Kyoto {ke-o'to), potter, jjoS 
— temple, 2298 
— temple garden, 1311 
— Yasdka Pagoda, 130a 


L 

Laaland {laio’lnitd), Denmark, 2411 
La Belle Alliance {lah bel dl-e-u)is’), 
Belgium, 2453 
Labs (lah'bd), river, 311 
— at Podmolcly, 331 
Labrador, 573 - 5 i 2233 
— Eskimo hunter, raofi 
— fishing with dogs, 911 
— probable discovery, 559 
— schools, 3, 5 
— seal-hunting, 359 
Laoa-maklng. Belgium, 24s i 
— Wengen, aioS 

Laoovia, bamboo avenue near, rprS 
Ladakh {laJhdakkh’), Kashmir, Cgs 
ladislas 1 ., king of Hungary, 1325 
Lagan, river, Ireland, 770 
Lagos, capital of Nigeria, 401 
Laguna {lah-soo'nan), New Mexico, 
women baking bread, 310 
Lahus, people of Burma, 2494 
Laja (lah'liah), lake, Chile, 158 
— river, Chile, falls, 147, 15S 
Lake District, iii4-^5i -rxrp 
Lake of a Thousand Islands, 2231 
Lakes, formation, 2087 
Lamaism, adopted by Mongols, 1071 
— Tibet, 2Q5 
Lamas, Bhutan, 270 
— China, X23S 
— Mongolia, 1075, 1080 
■ — Sikkim, 2009 
— Tibet, 245, 24g, 250, sjr 
Lanai {lah'uah-S), Hawaiian island, loGi 
Lanarkshire, coal, 1017 
— sheep, 1031 

Landeok [lalin'dek), Austria, 2308 
Landes {loud), men on stilts, ijSo 
Laos {Id'ds), natives dancing, 20S6 
Lao-tse, founder of Taoism, 515 
Lapalala, scene near, Tierra del Fuego, 
2556 

La Palma, pole-jumping at, 923 
La Paz (lak pahs], Bolivia, 1380 ' 
Lapland, division of Sweden, 936 
La Plata, Rio de {re'd dd lah plah'lah), 
1427. 1134 

Lappa, Finnish, 2129, 2133 
Lapps, Norwegian, 1600 
— ’ — children, 1600 

home, 848 

reindeer, J59S 

schools, 3 

Lappa, Swedish, 939, 944, 95^ 

La Rocoa, San Marino, 1341 
La Rochelle [lah ^os 7 i-iT), harbour, JJ77 
Lashkar, royal procession, 886 
Las Palmas, Grand Canary, spring, 922 
Lasso, method of using, 1209 
Latin Quarter, Paris, 1787 
Latmos, Mt., Asia Minor, 1223 
Latvia, 1833 
— capital, 1848 
— carting wood, 1836 
— Dwina river, 1845 
— festival of S, John's Day, 1841 


Latvia — cent. 

— girl, 1S40 

— peasants buying cbccsc, TS37 

— pitch factory, 184a 

— women, 1834^ 1835 

Laug, hot spring of Reykjavik, 2058 

Launsdorf (lowns'dorf), castle near, 2314 

Law Courts, Brussels, 2433 

London, 964 

Lead, Sardinia, 2230 

League of Nations, at Geneva, 2108 

Lebanon, 340-60 

— mountains, 341, 344, 345, 357 
Lee, river, Cork, 779 
Leeward Is*. 1917, njig, 1928 
Lefebvre, Marshal, defeated by Hofer, 
2317 

Lefroy, Mount, Canada, 2217 
Legation Quarter, Peking, 2038 
Leh, Buddhist wall near, 701 
— Kashmir, 695 

Leinster, piovince of Ireland, 769 
Leipzig, 1906 

Leipzigerstrasse, Berlin, iqSo 
Leiria, Portugal, donkeys at, 606 
Leksand, children, gjs 
— fire alarm, 058 
— gathering flowers near, ^4$ 

— Kiris, 957, 95s 
— school, 7 

Lengiia Indian, fishing, 897, 901 
Leningrad, 2^62 
— Street of October 25, 2266 
Leny, river, 1038 

Leon [Id on'), united to Castile. 796 
Leonidas, tomb, 1080 
Leopold, king of the Belgians, 1767 
Leopoldville, Belgian Congo, 1778 
Le Puy {U pice), St. Michel d'Aiguille, 
JJ 79 

Lerwick {lo'rfcK), Shetland Isles, loii 
Lea Combarelles (/<t cdtU’bar-iM'), paint- 
ings in caves, 2187 

Lease {iSs), river, CliAtcau do Walzin, 
2440 

Lesser Gull, river, Newfoundland, 571 
Letter-Writer. Bagdad, 1215 
— Mexico, 1265 
— Rome, 435 
— Syria, 1717 

Leven, loch, cottage near, 1018 
Leverburgh, Harris, 10 
Leverhulme, Lord, 1041 
Lewis, island, 1041 
— ancient remains, 2191 
Lhasa, Tibet, 256-7, 258 
Liaotung Peninsula (l^-om-foong'), 1297 
Liao-Yang, w.ills of, 533 
Liberia, 2500-2506 
Liberty Statue, New York, xjo 
Libya, houses at Metameur, 834 
Libyan Desert, 2017, 2242, 2346 
Liechtenstein [likh'len-stin), 1529 
— peasants, 1333, 1537 
Life Guards, trooper, 35, 44 
Liffey, river, at Dublin, 772, 773 
Lihsaws, people of Burma, 2483^ 2494 
Liliuokalani [Ic'le'oo'd’kd-lah'nd), queen 
of Hawaii, 1063 
Lima [le'mah], 96 
— clothing stall, 102 
— fruit-scller, 103 
Limehouse Reaob, London, 960 
Linen, Belfast, 770, 771, 779 
— Rumania, iig? 

— Ruthenia, 333 
Liner, development of, 127 
Linz [linls], Austria, 2321 
Lipari Is., volcano, 1175 
Lisbon, 1695 

— assassination of royal family in, 1694 
destroyed by earthquake, 1691, 1698 
Praca do Commercio, i6g8 
— water-supply, 1703 
Liszt, Hungarian composer, 1341 
Lithuania, 1833 
— capital, 1848 
— claim to Vilna, 1491, 1848 
— house, 1846-7 
Little Belt, 2415 

Little Combeiton, Worcestershire, 1124 
Little Russians, 2255, 2257, 2268 

Ses also Ruthenians 

Liverpool, debt to Mersey, 3099 
Liverpool Street Station, Loudon, 978 
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Luther 

Livingstone, capital of Rhodesia 41s 
Livingstone, David, 127, 413, 1765 zlun 
Llamas, in the Andes. 1632^ ’ 

— m Bolivia, 99 
— in Peru, 93, 96 
— in Quito, 1^74 

Llanberis [Ihldn-ber'U), pass, 3302 
— slate quarries, 2203, 2307’ 
Llanganati, Mt., legend of 157.1 
Llyu Peris [thlin'per-ls), 2203, 2207 
Loanda [lo-ahn'dah), Angola, 1770 
Locmariaauer [loc-mah-r^.tl.har') mtea- 
lithic remains, 2191 ’ ® 

Lodore, Falls of, Derwentwater, mo 
Lodz [loodz), military police. 55? 

— mills, 1489 ‘ 

Lohaya [Id-hd’yah) , trading quarter 1626 
Loire (Ijvahr), river, Nantes, 1245 
Lombards, Italy, 1729 
Lombardy, capital, 1740 
— irrigation, 720 
— plain, 1736 

Lombok [lum-bdk'), 1815, 1S31 
Lome [lo-nii'), Togoland, 401 
Lomond, Loch, 1010 
London, 959-80 
— beating the bounds, 40 
— Bush House, 2195 
— coster with donkey, 60S 
— debt to Thames, 2099 
— flower girls, 1132 
— former gypsy encampments, 1914 
— hawkers and pedlars, 1133 
— Jews outside synagogue, j6o8 
— old cosLuiucs, 45 
—police, 539, 540, 9G0, 971 
— rapid growth, 44 
— state procession, 49 
— walls, 1863 
— w.itchman, 539 
London Bridge, 962 
Londonderry, county of Ulster, 771 
London Wall, origin of name, 1865 
Long Range, Klllarney, 783 
Long-Ship, Norsemen, 113 
Lord Mayor, of London, 959 
Lorelei Rock, the Rhine, 1987 
Lorraine, recovered by French, 1375 
Los Andes, Chile, 1581 
Los Angeles [los di^ji-lds), Hollywood, 

2517 

— ' — oil derricks near, 2525 
Los Remedios, Spanish remains Dear, 
xa6z 

Louis IX., king of Franco, 1867 
Louis XIV., France under, 1373 
Louis XVI., executed in Paris, 1781 
Louisiana, French in, 2513 
Lourdes [looid), 1400 
Louvain [loo-vdn'), town-hall, 2461 
Louvre [loov'r], Paris, 17S6, 1788, 1780 
Lovell, Britannia, gypsy, 1907 
Lower Halliford, Thames at, iti8 
Lowlands, part of Scotland, 1009, 1013 
Loyalty Islands, i6z 
natives, 177 

Luftlaba, name of Upper Congo, 1763 
Lubnaig, Loch, sheep by, 1038 
Luccombe, Somerset, xio6 
Lucerne, Switzerland, 21:22 
Luchu Islands [loo’Choo'), Japan, 1297 
Ludgate, London, 959, 1865 
Ludgate Hill, London, 959 
Lugo, sandal-maker, 814 
Lufa Philipe, of Portugal, 1694 
Lulea [loo'le-6), Sweden, 936 
Lumbering, Australia, 1641 
— Baltic States, X836, 1840 
— Burma, 761 
— Canada, 222X, 2222-3 
— Finland, 2129, 213& 

— Herefordshire, 1107 
— Newfoundland, 56a, 565 
— New Zealand, 2363-4, 2371 
— Russia, 2276 
— Siam, xgsS 
— Sweden, 936, 957, 937 
— Tierra del Fuego, 2357 
— United States, 25x8, 2519 
Lurls, Persian tribe, xaSa 
Luristan [loo-ris-iahn'), people Of, 2283 
Luss, Scotland, sheep near, loxo 
Luther, Martin, German reformer, 2001 

iniluence in France, 1369 

— — ia Wartburg Castle, 1993 
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Luxembourg 


Lnxembourg Palace, Paris, i/So 
Luxemburg! city, Plateau flu Rham, 

— suburb of. 152S 
Luxemburg. Grand Duchy, 1536 
Luxor {looyor), Egypt, 2240 
— ruined tfmples. 

Luzon, island, Philippines, 723, 73S 
— village JO, 737 
Lycabettus {li-hi-bei'lus), Mount, 
Athens, 2J7S 
Lyons, i 39 ~ 

— capital of Gaul, 1360 
Lys {Ics), river, Belgium, 3455 


M 

Maan, Arab encampment near, 1616 
Maan Elv {mdii elv), Mnrway, J57 
Maas {waAs), river, at Rotterdam, 65S 
MacAlpine, Kenneth, ruled Scotland, 
1009 

Macao imah-kotd), 499, 503 
Macaroni, Amalfi, 1763 
— China, 526 
— Palermo, i'5J2 

Macassar {mah-hahs'sar), native dwell- 
ings, 1S2S 
— Strait of, 1825 

Macassars, people of Celebes, 1832 
Macedonia, costumes, roSr, 1096 
— district of Greece, loSi 
— division of Yugo-Slavia, 2161 
— girl of Tetovo, 2170 
— man and woman, 2175 
— monastery, S1S2 
— Monastir.'ajr^j 
— oxen, 3166 

Maehu Picchu {maJhckoo' pS-choo'), ruins, 
go, g3’3 

McKinley, Mt., Alaska, it 4^, m? 
Macquarie Island {mdh'k.j.o‘rg), oil 
factory, 311 

Macusi, people of Guiana, gS6, gSg 
Madagascar, S33-44 
— food, 1800 
— hairdressing, 3302 
— Tanala dancers, 3078 
Madeira, gi 9 > ^^07 
— Funchal, 919, gjo 
— mountain scenery, 929 
—pressing grapes, pjx 
— sledge drawn by oxen, 937 
Madeleine, Paris, 17S1 
Madison Square, New York, 129, 131 
Madras {tnd~drds'), 1162, 1171 
— Hindu temples, 1432, 1433 
— pariah home near, 873 
Madrid, Soo, 818 

Madura (mah-door'ah), East Indies, 1801 
Madura, India, elephants in temple, 733 
— Hindu temple, 1441 
Madurese, in Java, 1804 
Maeander, river, 2290 
Mafia, Sicilian secret society, 1325 
Magdalena {viahg-dcih-ld'nah) , river, 
Colombia, 1569 

Magdalen Tower [tnawd'lin), Oxford, 
1720 

Magellan, explorer, 1434, 2352 
— Strait of. 3353 

Maggiore (mah-jo'rd), lake, Italy, 1753, 
1757 

Magic, Congo natives belief in, 176S, 
1769, 1774 

Magician, Australia, 6J1-J5 

— Siberia, 2279, 2280 

— Sin-Kiaiig, 1360 

— Tibet, 359 

Magna Charta, 1109 

Magyars {jnd~jars'), akin to Finns, 2129 

— Hungarian people, 1330, 1331 

— Moravia, 337 

— Rumania, 1193 

Mabas, people of India, 887 

Mahdi, The, Mahomedan saviour, ; 

Mahmud of Ghazni, conqueror of I lia, 

Mahomed Adil Sbah, 889 
Mahomedanism, Afghanistan, 2548, 

2553, 2537 

— Arabia the birthplace of, 1613 
— Bulgaria, 1659, 1660 
-—ceremonial washing, 2285 


Mahomedanism — cont. 

— Colon, 456, 4-i2 
— East Indiis, 1S08, 181 1 
— Eg>pt, 2233, 

— fast of Rainnrldn, 1222 
— India, 88 3, 1145, 1402 
— Liberia, 2501 

— Mesopotamia, 579, 535, 596, 1213, 
1222 

— Mongolia, 1071 
— Spain, 801, Sr6 
— Yugo SIa\ia, 2167, 2177, 2183 
Mahomedans, India, SSo, 1402 
— Jerusalem, 2530, 2541 
— jews and, 1610 
— Morocco, 1551 
— Palestine, 2520, 2341 
Mahomet, birthplace of, 1617 
— burial-place of, 1617 
— grandson of. 590 
— miracle performed hv, 244 
— praved at Mount Moriah, 2541 
Mahomet H., captured Coustautmoplc, 
366 

Mahun, courtyard at, 1295 
Maidenhead, 1108 
Majorca, Balearic Is , 2247 
— lane, 2243 

Malabar Hill, “ Towers of Silence,’* 1470 

Malacca, 1040 

Malaga {mah’lah-gah), .827 

—ferry across Gundalhorcc, S70 

— packing grapes, .S34 

— packing oranpe^^, Sjo 

Malar {md'lar), lake, Sweden, 936, 

Malaya, 1048-^0 

— home of Malagasies, 81.2 

sugar-ranc, 27S 

— Sakais, 70, 72 
— wild elephants, 760 
Malay Archipelago. See East Indies, 
Dutch 

Malays, Borneo, 2393 
— Burma, 2483 
— Madagascar, S33 
— Malaya, 1040 
— Philippines, 721 
— South Africa, 2427 
Malayta, cannibal warrior, 166 
— war-canoe, 177 

Maldonado {mahLdd'Hak'do), seal- 
fisheries, 14 to 
Mall, London, 967 
Malta, 3234 
— Bir7ebbugia, 2248 
— Valletta, 2249 
Maltese, Algiers, 2328 
— Tunis, 2345 

Malvern Hills {ma’u.VverH), 1121 
Mamelukes, massacre of, 242 
Manaar, Gulf of, pearl beds, 456 
Manaos {mah-nah'ds)^ Brazil, 194) 
Manas, ilver, Bhutan, 2(15 
Manasbal, lake, Kashmir, 6S9 
Manchester Ship Canal, 43^ 

Manchuria, 301 
— bandit, 537 

— foreign interests, 499, 530 
— ladies at tea, 537 
-mountains, 533 
•peep-show, 531 
•street in Mukden, 533 
-tombs near Mukden, 334 
— walls of Liao-Yang, 333 
Manchus, in China, 301, 334 
— methods of hairdressing, 2295 
Mandalay, 2483 

— Queen's Golden Monastery, 2486 
— walls, 1871 

Mandan Indians, dance, 2074 
Mandars, people of Celebes, 1833 
Mandayas, people of Philippine Islands, 
7 J 3 

Mandingos, people of Liberia, 2301 
Manfred, king of Sicily, 1520 
Mangbettu, people of Belgian Congo, 

3010 

Manhattan Island, New York, 129, 132, 
133 

Manila, ancient arsenal, 721 
— capital of Philippines, 724 
— coconut raft, 725 
— village near, 737 
Manioc. See Cassava 
Manjpnr, raja’s boatmen, 882 
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Manitoba, 2221 

Manly Beach, Australii. ifi6, 1650 
Manoa, town of El Dorado, 

Manobo, people of the Piiilippines, 7^1 
Manoel, king of Portugal, luqi 
Mansion House, London, 967, 971 
Mantua, Italy, 1740 
Manzanares [mahn-lhah-nah'ics], river, 
Madrid, Sno 

Maoris (mah'd-rh), 183-49^ 

— in hot<5pring clistrii.t, 23h7 
— houses, 8 t 3 
Maple Sugar, 277 

— — manufacture. 2SS, 2220 
Mapuche, people of Chile, 

Maranon [nuik-rah-nion), river, Penj, 
102 

Maratha, soldier. .^79 
Marbach, binhplari- of Srhilkr, 1997 
Marble, quarried in Italy, 17^6 
Marcus Aurelius, arch of, Tripoli, 3343 
Mardnk, ruined temple, 495 
Margaret of Anjou, Harlcrh Castle, 2209 
Maria Theresa, appeal to Hmuarv, 1 331 
Marie Antoinette, e\ecution of, 17S1 
Marie Galante [vwih re' g.ih lunl'}, \Vcit 
Indies, igin 

Marienburg, castle. 7909 
Mariental, Somh-Wt-t ,\fnca, 2434 
Mansmas, marshes in Spam. 1208 
Marken, children’s tusturae, 655 
— dairymaid, C6j 
— houses, 6sd, 662, 63 i 
Marko, Prince, legendary Jiero of 
Bulgaria, 1670 

Marlborough, New Zealand, 2374 
Marlow, iios 

Marmarice {mat'1ll'^h^res), Tutkev’, 
Marmora, bea of. 301, 30^ 

Maro, John, leader oE Maremites, 3^0 
Maioni, Freiiuh Guiana, 984 
Maronites, 350 

— massacred by Druses, 360 
—patriarch, 3S0, 331. ?S9 

Marquesas Is. [mar’kd'sah^], iCx, 167 

natives, 169 

Marrakesh, 154.1, 15 17 
— walls, iss'i 

Marriage Customs, .Vnglo Saxon, 2300 

Arabian, 1625 

Australian aborigines, 613 

Bechuanas, 2439 

— — Bulgarian, 1676 

Burmese, 2490 

Danish, 2426 

Dutch, 665 

Egyptian, 2235 

German, igSo, igS2 

Ilongot, 729 

Irish, 792 

Kenya, 381. 

Mongolian, 1079 

Palestine, 2536 

Persian, i2yG 

Samovede, 2273 

Turkish, 2283 

Welsh, 2212 

Yakut, 22S0 

Yugo-SIav, 2168 

MarseiUea, isSg 

Marsa Sciiocco, bav, Malta, 2247 
Marshall Islands, z6i 

— — natives, 177 

Marszalskowska {ma/shoit'-kov^skah), 
street, Warsaw, 14H9 
Martaban, Gulf of, 24S3 
Martand, temple, 690, 695 
Martinique {mar tin ek'), 1919 
— eruption of Mt. Peltfe, 1176 
— harbour of Fort-de-France, Jpjy 
— mulattoes, 1934-5 
Martos [mar’los), Moorish remains, 831 
Mary, Queen of Scots, in Edinburgh 
Castle, 1015 

• at Holyrood, 1040 

Mas, people of Liberia, 2501 
Masada, Jewish fortress, 160S 
Masai (wd-sf), people of Kenya, 413 
— hairdressing, 3299 
— victory dance, 410 
— woman, jgfi 

Massa, queen of, Sierra Leone, 3S3 
Massachusetts, Charlestown, 2327 
Matabele {mdt-i-be'li), 2433 
Matadi, Belgian Congo, 1778 



Matanzas 

Matanzag, province of Cuba, 
Ittathufiuthesvara, TriclunopoJy, T453 
Matilda, Queen, at Oxford, 171Q 
Matterhorn, Switzerland, 2127 

Matthias the Just, of Hunparv, 1325 
Matto Grosso, roncihating Iiidiaiis, lO'^o 
Maui (mail' 00 -d], Hawaiian island, 1061 
— Maori legend, 4S3 
— volcano, rxfla 

Maule (mozi'ld), river, Chile, 1^81 
MaunaLoa (mnh'oo-nah lo'ah), Hawaiian 
volcano, io6o, ioCq, 1176, ii 79 
Mavrovo, bnde and groom, 217S 
Mawddach (mozo'fluUJi), river, Wales, 
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Mayas, Honduras, 1264. 

— Mevico, 1262 
— pyramids, 2 }.Si 
— sphinxes, 2478 
May Day, Denmark, 2410 

England, j6, 20S3 

Mazagan {mah-zd^sahn'), old walls, 1864, 
1872 

Meath, Ireland, 7^0 

Mecca, Arabia, 222, 1617 

— Great Mosque, 1622 

— sacrifices near, 366 

Mecklenburg, Germany, loGg 

Medan, Sumatra, 1S23 

Medea and Persians, art of the, 2:98 

m Mesopotamia, 580 

Medicine Man, Australia 613, 614, 615 

Belgian Congo, 2769, 1774 

Hop! Indian, J 04 

Liberia, 2301 

Rod Indian, 37, 30 

iJulu, 3446 

Medina, communications, x68i 
— Mahomet buried at, iGi7 
Medinet Habu (wi'di'nei hah-boa'), 
temple, 1S86 

Medibrranean Islands, 2246-3 1 

See also Sicily 

Modum (iJia-doo»{'), pyramid, 3476, 3481 
Mehenkwetre, models from tomb, 
j8Si-3 

— tomb, ii’92 
Meissen, Germany, T560 
Mekong, river, 14x3 
— course, 2099 
— icgatta, 1404 

Melanesia (mii-dn-i'sld), 161, 17C 
— currency, 177 
— natives, iGi 

Melanesians, iu Madagascar, 833 
Melbourne, Australia, 1646, 1647 
— Yarra River, 2651 
Melchroras, Indians of Central America, 
137G 

Melilla, Spanish routed near, 1553 
Melk, Austria, 2321 
— Benedictine Abbey, 3328 
Melkarth, Carthaginian god, 2325 
Melnik, Bulgaria, j< 567 
Memnon, Colossi of, 1873, 

Memphis, royal capitiil of Egypt, 1875 
— sphinx on site, 2473, 2478 
Menal Strait [wen't], 2208, 2210 
Menam [md-vahm'), river, 1951, ipdi 
— Bangkok, Jpdf 
— irrigation in valley, 712 
— tealc rafts, 2^38 
Menderes, river, Turkey, 2290 
Mendis, people of Sierra Leone, 383 
— playing warri, 1410 
— woman making pot, 1566-7 
Mendoza, 1434 

Mendoza [iiien-dd'thn), river, natural 
bridge, 2435 

Meneo, alinement of, 1248, IB^ 4 , 

2191 

Menhirs, Brittany, 1348 
Menkabong, Borneo, 231)4 
Menkaura, pyramid of, 3481 
Menzala (min-sah'lah), lake, children 
by, 2337 

Mequinoz, bazaar, 1557 
— street, 1547 

Meran (Md-raJm'}, acquired by Italy, 
2320 

Merced, rivet, Yosemite Valley, 2511 
Merchant Adventurers, in Gambia, '^83 
Mer de Glace (mair di glds)t 1402 
Merida (tner'i-dah), Spain, Roman 
lemains, 793 


Merida— conf. 

— ter-wlieel, 31T 
Merionethshire, Harlech Castle, 2223 
— scene near Dolgellv, 2211 
Meioe (mer'd-e), pyramids, 247S 
Mersey, value of, 2099 
Merthyr Tydfil (mer'thei tul’vli), 2214 
Merlon, Walter de, founded Merton 
College, 7728 

Merton College, Oxford, 1719 
Mexv, Turkistan, 181 
— carpet bazaar, 182 
Meshed, Persia, 1281 
— woman pilgrim, 1283 
Mesopotamia, 577 - 9 ^’. -^94 
— am-ieiit art, 2iSS-g, 2 Tqo, 21)3-4, 
2194, 2198 
— Beduins, 73 
— boats, III, jjd 
— desert, 2025 

— irrigation, 417, 712, 726, 720 
— TuriLS, 228r 
— village near Bagdad, 

— See also Bagdad 

Messina, new town, 2520 

— Strait of, 1507 

Metain, Lebanon, castle, 346 

Metameur, Tunisia, 854 

Meteora Monasteries, I'licssalv, loS) 

Metropolitan Police, sio 

women members, 54 r 

Meuse {men), river, Belgium, 2455 

— Dmant, 2460 

— Namur, 2462 

Mexico, 1262 

— Aguas Calierilcs. ixyr 

— Amallan oil-fields, 1273 

— children, 1270 

— costumes, 1326 

— discovery, 3239 

— horsemen, 1268 

— irrigation, 7x6 

— Mexico City, 135S 

— mules hauling mahogany, 1277 

— musicians, 20 74 

— pedlars, X128, Ji2) 

— Popocatepetl, 1180 
— pyramids, 2^81 
— ruins at fllitla, T273 
— San Antone, 1275 
— soldiers, T374 
— Spanish remains, 1261 
— tobacco factory, T279 
Mexico City, 1258, 1266 
Mezokovesd {»id'2ii‘kiiv-isfid), peasants, 
-rjJ 7 

— woman weaving, 1348 
Mezquika, La. Cdidova, 793, Soi, S26 
Miami (mi-alm'l), 1919 
Miemao Indians, massacred licotUuks, 
564 

Micronesia, 161 
Middelburg, market, <570 
— street, dyp 
Middlesex St., London, oGo 
Midi d’Ossau, Pic du (pek doo lue'ds 
doz-o), X3S3 

Midnight Sun, Finland, 2139 

Norway, 1593 

— — Sweden, 952 

Midsummer Day, Swedish festival, 953 
Midsummer Eve, Danish festival, 2423 

Finnish fcstivml, 2135 

Irish festival, 787 

Norwegian festival, iCoi 

Mikado, emperor of Japan, 1301 
Milan, 174^ 

— bonnets from, 1227 
— cathedral, 1740, 1740 
MiljftOka (mU-vdts'hd), river, at Sera- 
jevo, 2172 

Minas Geraes Ime'nahsh tlid-iah'hh), 
diamonds, 1)40, 1944 
Minch, channel, Scotland, loog 
Mincio (wln'clio), river, Italy, 1744 
Mindanao (;«f»-dflA-«aA'o), 722. 741, 
738 

— bamboo grove, 736 
— musicians, 20x2 

Minehead, May Day survivals, 36, 5 1 
— village near, 1106 
Ming, Chinese dynasty, 501, 534 
Minia (viS'ns-ah), sugar-cane, 2237 
Minnesota, Indians, 16 
Minorca) Balearic Is., 2247 
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Minos (mVnos), palace of, Crete •’jns 

2199 ’ “ 



Mississippi, floods, 2088 
— as a highway, 2099 
— paddle-ljoat'i, 22 f 
— rainfall in vallev, 720 
Mitla, 2 apotGC rums, 

Mitylene {mi-li-le’iil), fisherman lonS 
Mixtecs, language, 1270 
Miyajima, Japan, 2310, 2314 
Moab, plateau, 2'i42 
Modena (vid-de'iul), market, 2746 
Modhera {md-do'd), Hindu temple 144-7 
Mofii Cynwcli (iiio'Jl Mn'oocii), ivehi! 
mountain, 2222 

Moguls, ancient Indi.m rulers, 695 
Mohave Desert, North America, 202s 
Mois, 1405, 1421, 1413 ^ 

— house, *‘67, 1420 
— on the man'll, 2408 
— pounding nee, 2799 
Mokattam Hills, Cairo from, 218, 227 
Moldavia, nm ' 

— cattlemen, 2202 
— oil-fields, iigi 
Molle, fishermen, 945 
Molo, quav m \'enice; 746 
Moloch, Carthaginian god, 2325 
Molokai (niddo-kaJi'e), Ilawanan island 
lofii ’ 

Molonglo, rivTr, Auslralia, 1644 
Molongo, daucc of Austialian natives 
621 ’ 

Moluccas (t>i 5 -WK'k(l:), 1832 
Mombasa, Kenya, 413 
Monaco, IS39, 1333 
Monasterboioe, lound tower, 7SS 
Monastir (mo-nahs'lei'), maiket, 2x83 
Monoh (nuinlih), 2127 
Mdnohberg (meinhh'betg), Salzburg 
2310 

Mongoba, 1070-80 
— food, 1900 

— Gobi desert, 2035, 2039 
— lady’s head-dress, uap 
Mongols, in China, 501 
— ill Tuikistfui, r8r, 195 
Monmouthshire, gold mines, 2214 
Monreale (moii'fd-ak'ld), monastery, 
1524 

Monrovia (imlit-iS^ve-d), Liberia, 2501, 

2505, 250C 

— woman, 2406 

Montagu, ostrich farm, 2430 

Montafia (vion-tahn'vah), zoz 

— Indians, 16, 72, 2512 

— travelling, 1678 

— use of blow-pipe, 71, 73 

Mont Blanc, French mountain, 1402 

from Geneva, 2122, 2126 

Montcalm, General, at Quebec, 2215 
Mont Dore, French spa, 1386 
Monte Carlo {mon'li car’Io), i^so 
Montenegrins, compared with Bul- 
garians,, 1664 

— on “ Stairs of Cattaio," 2x75 
Montenegro, 2161 
— Getigno, 2173 
— dance, 208 4 

Monteponi, Sardinia, view from, 2250 
Montevideo (utdn-id-ve-dd'd), AvenidaiS 
de Julio, 1437 
— boot-blacks, 2440 
— origin of name, 1437 
—police, S5I 

Montezuma, Aztec ruler, 1259, 1266 
Montpelier, cattle near, ipjrt 
Montreal (mon-tie-awl'), 2219 
— Mount Royal, 231S 

— street, 32TQ 

Mont St. Michel (man' sdti ml'SM'), 
X378, 1400 

Monts Dore (mdn dor), ox -drawn wagon, 
1386 

Montseirado, Liberia, 2506 
Montserrat, West Indies, 1910 
—Jlme industry, 1932 
Monument, London, 962 
Monza, Italy, 1740 
Moorgate, London, 959 
Moormen, in Ceylon, 456, 479 
Moors, ancestors of Spaniards, 798 
— Balearic Is., 2247 



Moors 

ti[00TS~-CO})t. 

— remains in PnrtURal, 1695 
— Spain, 79 / 8or, So .S05, 810-13, 
Sifi- 7 , S= 7 , 

Moose, 2^32 

Mop Fair, Stratford-on-Avon, 51, 52 
Moqni Indians {mo'ke). See Hopi 
Indians 
Mora, Miry, 

— castiirno, 037, 956 
Morava, river, Crechoslovakin, 315 
Moravia, 315 
— boundaries, 31 1 
— costume*;, 33^ 

Moray Firth, Milaae on, 104a 
Morhihan {mor-be an'], B.iv of, 1253 
Morfa Harlech, marshes of, ajjj 
Moriah, Mt., Jerusalem, 25.vi 
Morocco, 15 12-58 
— donkev', sgS 
— Fez, JS65 
— Mazasan, 1864, 1872 
— police, 340 

Morocco City. See Marrakesh 
Moros, people of Philippines, 722, 728 
Moscow, capital of Russia, aadi, 22G2 
— Kremlin, 2264-5, 2272 
— Museum, 2255 
— S. Basil, j26u 
— walls, 1H72 

Moselle, river, at Ehrenbreitstein, 1996* 
Moses, at Sinai, 1607 
Moskva, river, Moscow, 2261, 2264, 
2272 

Mostar, szSt 
— Narenta River, 2184 
— old bridge, 2rS5 
Mosul, 5S0, 5fiCi, 588 
— former Turkish province, 577 
— gold-worker, 592 

Motilones {iito'U-lOns), people of Co- 
lombia, 157X 

Mottlau (rndHoiu), river, rjj 5 , 1530 
Monjiks, Russian peasants, 2239 
Moulmein {moVvian), £483 
—cave near, 2^92 
Mozart, birthplace of, 2324 
Mpesses, people of Liberia, 2501, 2503, 
2503 

Mukden Unook-din'), Manchuria, 504 
— emperors’ tombs, 534 
— mam street, 535 
Mulai Edris II., founder of Fez, 1349 
Mull, Scotland, loog 
Multnomah Falls, Oregon, 151 
Munshi, people of Nigeria, 403 
Munster, province of Ireland, 7G9 
Murchison Range, watcrhole, 610 
Murcia, cottage, 805 
— donkeys drawing water, 600 
— peasant girl, ygS 
— picking mulberry leaves, Sax 
— school, 796 

Murray, river, scene near, 1634 
Muruts {mii'rUts), people of Borneo, 
2393 , 2407 

Muscat, harbour, 1620 
— women packing dates, 1632 
Music, Arab, 1221 
— gvpsy, 1915 
— Hungarian, I341 
— Polish, 1479, 1481 
— Sin-Kiang, 1362 
— Welsh, 2209 
Musicians, 2002-2016 
— Argentine gauchos, 1436 
— Bhutian, 267, 270, 27X 
— Brazilian, 2943 
— Breton, 2247 
— Ceylon, 473 
— Czechoslovakian, 3x5 
— dervish, 364 
— Druse, 342 
— Esthonian, 1847 
— Greek gypsy, xpxx 
— Hawaiian, 1063, ^065 
— Hungarian gypsy, igog 
— Igorot, 726 

— Indian, xxd^, 2x72, 1463 
—Japanese, 1231 
— Korean, 1862 
— Liberian, 2502, 2303, 2505 
— Mongolian, 1073 
— Persian, X292 
—Polish, 1479, 1480 


Musicians — 

— Rumanian, 2506 
— 5iakai, ro5r 
— Scottish, J025 
— Serbian gvpsv, igoi, 1903 
— Sin-Kiaiig, 1362 
— Spanish, 794, 803 
— Swedish, 040 

Mussoorie, Indian hiU-station, iiGG 
Muttra, bazaars, 1134. 

— holy citv of Hindus, 1456 
Muzo, Colombia, 1574 
Mysore, Jain colossus, 1459 
— Maharaja’s palace, 805, 672 


N 

Nablus, men in Moslem festival, 2545 
— Samaritans, 25 j 5 
Na-Chung, monasterv, libe*^, 2^2 
Nadir Shah, captured Delhi Soi 
NaerOSjord [nar'er-feord], Norway, 13S9, 
T50f 

Naga (nah'gah), people of Assam, 1163 
— -village, Assam, 1162 
Nagambie, Australia, 7x9 
Nagara River, fishing in, xjx.? 

Nagasaki {nah'gah-sah'ke), 2303 

— harbour, 1316 

Nain, Labrador, harbour, 575 

— slcdire leaving, 572 

Naini Tal (nVui tahl), India, 1166 

Nainsan, Burma, 2403 

Nairobi, capital of Kenya, 411, 413 

Namur («a/i'«joor). citadel, 2462 

Nanga Parbat, 6S5 

— — glacier, 695 
Nanking, pagoda. 523 
Nanking Road, Shanghai. 500 
Nankow Pass, Great Wall, 308 
Nansen, Dr., 1586 

crossed Greenland, 2061 

Nantes (nd/it). Bourse, 1243 
— chitcaux, 1255 
Naples, 11S5, i 736» *761 
— .Athens a rival, 2387 
— dances, 2079 
—girl, X729 
— harbour, 1730 
— open-air restaurant, 1792 
Naples, Bay of, xx^j 

Sorrento, 1743 

Napoleon I., 1373 
— Belgium, 2455 
— birthplace, 2247 
— buried at Paris, 1780 
— campaigns in the Tjrol, 2317 
— Moscow, 2262, 2264 
— Paris under, 1790 
— rejects submarine, 127 
— St. Helena, 917, 929 
Napoleon m., France under, 1373 
—Paris under, 1790 
Nara {nak'rah), temple gateway, 1300 
Narenta. (nak'ren'iah), river, Yugo- 
slavia, 2169, 3x76, 2x84, 2183 
Narvik, Norway, 936 
Nasik, holy ciTy of Hindus, 1456 
Nasim Gardens, near Srinagar, 693 
Nassau (nds'satv), sorting sponges X93X 
Nassau Island. See South Paget Is. 
Natal {nd-tai'), 2427, 2433 
— Drakensberg Mts., 2443 
— natives, 2448 
— Pieferraantzburg, 3433 
— sugar industry, 288 
— Zulu kraal, 3443 
National Gallery, London, 965, 977 
National Palaco, Mexico Citv, 1266 
National Park, New South Wales, 1645 
Nativity, Church of the, Bethlehem, 
SS 44 

Nauplia {naie'pU-S), street, 1087 
Nauru, police of, 551 
Nautoh Girls, 870-1, T157, it68 
Navaho Indians {ndv'ak-d), 295 
— ■ — blankets, 291, 302, 305 
children playing cat's cradle, 303 

— — reverence for bears, 306 
Navarin Island, Tferra del Fuc^, 2353 
Neagh. Lough [law-h tuf). Ireland, 771 
Nebuchadrezzar, Babylonian king, 2193 
— built road in Babylon, 593 

— rebuilt Nineveh, 577 
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Nezv Zealand 

Neby Musa, Mihomedun -'f\, il 234^ 
Necessidades, pil.nce, Li-bun. 16/4 
Neckar, ri\tr, i,trrnanv, 1980, 1907 
Negri Sembilan, IU19 
Negritos, Andaman U., 50S 
— Philippine Is , 72 734 

Negro, Rio, Br,i 7 il, 1044 
— ■ — diiuiining the, 1434 

Indians, 1942 

Negroes, African police, 541, 546 
— dances, 2071 

— methods of hairdressing, 2295, 2297, 
22QS, 2209 
— music, 2003 

— United Slates, X40, 25x2, 2514, 2513 
Negros, Philippine island, 72a 
Nejef, 5''5 

Nelson, Now Zc.-i!,mcl, 2374 
Nelson Column, Dublin, 773 

London, 565. 977 

Nemea, peasants, 1093 
Nepal {):e-pauV\, 274-6 

— Gurkha woman, 1x56 
— Nenars weaving, 1355 
Netherlands, 649-84 

— -canals, 42'i, 432 
— headgear of Friesland, 1226 
— school children, 14 

— schools, z 

Nevis, Uest Indies. 1010 
Nevski Prospect, Leningrad, 2266 
New Amsterdam, foundation oi New 
York, 129 

Newaia Eliya Uiii-rcVle-aJi), Cc\lon, 453 

— — tea garden near, 461 

Newars, people of Nepal, 272, 275, 27G 
—women weaving, 1335 
New Britain, 161 
Duk-Duks, 1234 

— — fish trap, 903 
— - — natives, 177 

New Caledonia, fishing, ou 5 
New England, 2515 
New Forest, 51, 54, iioS 
NewlountUand {ucu.'’/ond-}dnd), 555-76 
Newgate, London, 959 
New Guinea, z6i 

cat’s cradle, 167 

hairdresring, 2295, 2304 

pile-dwclhngs, 176, 840, 862 

tree-houses, B49 

— ‘ — See also Papua 
Newhavei^ Scotland, fishwife, 1035 
New Hebrides, 161 

dancers. 2075 

fish traps, 276 

— — hairdressing, 2295 
— • — natives, 177 
New Ireland, 161 

— ■ — natives, 177 

New Mexico, irrigation needed, 720 

“PuebJo” Indians, 200 

"Pueblo" Indian \illagc, joj 

New Plymouth, New Zealand, 23OG 
New South W^es, 2646 

— administered New Zealand, 

2350 

— Broken Hill silver luhie, 1O46 

— cattle, 1640 

coal, 1643 

— cultivators preparing soil, 1003 

— mountains, 1647 

Murray River valley, 1634 

— National Park, 1643 

sheep-shearing, 1494, 1496 

— Sydney, 1647, rd4A-5o 

transport of silver, 1683 

wool-wagon, 1637 

New Street, Bagdad, 1220-1 
New Year’s Day, Belgium, 2467 

China, 535 

France, 1389 

Funchal, 923 

Japan, 1322 

Tibetan monastery, 255 

New Year’s Eve, Denmark, 2423 
New York, 128-42, 2515 

aquarium, 897 

Jews, 1612 

police, . 542 , sjS 

New York State, Buffalo City, 25x9 

— Indians, 26 

New Zealand, 2359-76 
gypbies, 1915 

sheep-Iarniing, 149a, 1493, 1497 



Nezu Zealand 

New Zealand — <ro»/. 

trout-fishiiiR, 900 

volcano, irS^ 

Sctf aho JIaori«; 

Niagara Falls, i.n, r/;, 2‘fS, i.-jo 
Niagara River, 143, -r/d, 1^7 
Niam-Niam, tribe of the Congo, 1771 
Nicaragua, 1-272 
— people wearing masks, 1376 
Nice (nJ5), 1400 
— Ciirnival, .rj'i’'; 

— flint and tknver market, z'}S7 
Nicholas, late Kiiig of Montenegro, 2164 
Nicholas I., tsar of Russia. 2262 
Nicoya [tic-lid'yah), Gulf of, salt mine, 
jjyy 

Niger {ni'jci), 401 
— course of, 2099 
— dug-outs, J06, 107 
Nigeria, 401 

— buildmg Hausa hut, 861 
— children, 385 

— dancing women of Bornu, 3073-3 
— digging for fish, 898 
— fishing in the Uenue, SqS 
— girls playing olawolo, i /21 
—Kano, 300 , .S’?7 
— maikct of Bortui, 308 
— natives making bricks, 402 
— natives thatching house, 403, S5C 
— police, 344 
— potters, 404, 16R2 
— Sokotan horseman, 395 
Nigulia, river, at Omegna, 1753 
Nijni-Novgorod {uSzh'nc'nuv'go-iod), 
Russia, 3367 
Nika, Dutch game, 681 
Nile, 187^, jA' 93, 3333 
— Assuan dara, 704, 712, 3339, 22^0 
— boats, 103, ISO, 2J0 
— floods, 712, 2480 
—island of Philac, 1S74 
"—machine for raising water, 708 
— source, 411, 1763 
— Sudan, 405 

— Valley of the Kings, 32^6 
— value to Egypt, 707, 2088 
Nilgiri Hills {nil-ghei'iX), 1171 
Nilometer, on Roda Is., 220 
Nimes {uSm), Roman remains, 1369 
Nimrad, bricks from, 2188-0 
Nineveh, ancient capital of Assyria, 377 
— painting from, 2:03 
— ruins, 2194, 3195 

Ningpo, Queen of Heaven Temple, 536 
Nipigon, lake, Canada, 2228 
— river, 2228 

Nlshat Gardens, near Srinagar, 693 
Nogat (no'saXil) river, at Harienburg, 

1099 

— valley, peasants, 1333 
Noijin Eang Sang, Tibetan mountain, 
2 18 

Nomads, 1897-1915 
— Aboosiyah, 1313 
— Arabian, 1C17, 163a 
— Bisharin, 406 
— camp in Atlas Mts., 1334 
— Kirghiz, 1338 
■ — Persian, 1292, 202S 
— Tripoli, 234O 
— Turcoman, 184 
— S<?fi also Beduin, Gypsy 
Nome, Alaska, gold-rush, 1148 
— landing at, 114S 
Nordlingen, peasants, igo4 
Nordsjd, lake, Norway, 426 
Norfolk, the Broads, 1121 
— Flemings settled In, 2205 
Norfolk la., New Zealand flax, 3365 
Normandy, capital, jjyj 
— peasant girl, 603, 1373 
Normans, hairdressing, 2300 
— in Sicily, 1514, 1520 
Norrland, division of Sweden, 936 
Norsemen, descendants in Faroe Is., 
2416 

— discovered Iceland, 2049 
— England, X 45 
— Greenland, 2061, 2070 
— Ireland, 769 
— long-ships, 113 
— North America, 555 
North America, deserts, 2025 
education, 13 


Paddle-Boats 


North Carolina, cotton, 3514 

Indians, 16 

North Downs, mo, 1117 
Northern Ireland, T7i 

capital, 770 

Northern Provinces, Nigeria, 401 
Northern Rhodesia, 415 

Lake Bangweulu, 1412 

police force band, 546 

warriors, 415 

Northern Territories, British Protec- 
torate, 391 

Northern Territory, Austialia, 1653 
n.atives, C25 

North Island, New Zealand, 2359, 2365 

cattle, 2370 

gold, 2371 

hotspring distriet, 492-J, 498, 

2361, 2366-7, 2376 

monntainB, 2376 

old North Road, 2372 

Rotorua, 2361 

sheep in Waiiarapa dist., 1402 

volcano, 1183 

Wellington, 2360 

whales in Kaipara Harbour, 2362 

Northumberland, Roman wall, 1125 
North-West Territory, Canada, 2226 
Norway, 1585-1603 
— canal, 426 
— Lapp hut, 8fS 
— lost to Denmark, 2411 
— outdoor gymnasium, 1424 
— police, 55 I 
— Rjukanfos, 157 
— salmon-fishing, gii 
— schools, 3 

— Seven Sisters Falls, 136 
— ski-jumping at Holincnkollen, 1422 
— sledging, 1426 
— trade with Portugal, 1697 
Norwegians, in America, 2513 
Noaua, people of south China, 1227, 3300 
Notre Dame (nS-uS dakm), Pans, 1783, 
1789. J 70 O 

Pans seen from, 17.90 

Novaia Zemlia {nd'vl-ah zSm'lyah), com- 
pared with Antarctica, 207 
Nova Sootia, 2233 

fruit farming, 2221 

probable discovery, 550 

Nubia, pyramids at Meroe, 247S 
Nubian Desert, people of, 2244 
Nubians, petyile of S, Egypt, 2240 
— people of Sudan, 406, 407 
Nuggar, Nile boat, jrao 
Nugauak Peninsula, Greenland, 2050 
Nukahiva (noo-kah-hi'vah), Marquesas 
Islands, 167 
Numile, Uganda, 406 
Nupe {ntVpd), Nigeria, house, 403 
Nuremberg, claims invention of spin- 
tiing-whcel, 1346 
— village near, J979 
Nurhachu, emperor of hlancliuda, 506, 
534 

Nyasa, Lake, 413 
Nyasaland, 413 
— native musician, 3003 


o 

Oahu {d-ah'hoo), Hawaiian Island, 1061, 
1069 

— surf-rider, Jo 5 a 
Oban, tossing the caber, 1026 
Oberommergau [d-ber-ahm'mer-gow), 
2321 

Observatory, Peking, 2033 
— Royal, London, 960 
Ocean Island, d.-iiicing, 174 
Ookelbo, peasants, 043 
Ockley, battle of, 1117 
O’Oonnell, Daniel, statue, Dublin, 773 
Odeion, theatre, Athens, 2384-3, 2391 
Odense {d'dSn-zeh), Denmark, 2417 
Oesel Island [er'zSl), bride, 1233 

woman spinning, 1838 

Oetzthaler Alps {erls'tahl-er), Austria, 
2308 

Ohio {d-hf'd), Cleveland, 2334 
— coal-mining, 3518 
Oil, Czechoslovakia, 321 
— Esthonla, 1845 
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Oil — ceni, 

— Macquarie Is., 311 
— Mexico, 1373 
— Palestine, 25 1 5 
— Poland, Z4SS, 1490 
— Rumania, 119T 
— Trinidad, 1032 
— United .States, 2525 
Ojibwa Indians, girl, 28 

language, 23 

on St. Mary's River, gio 

Okbar, founder of Kairw.m, 2333 
Okeepa, Redslcin ceremony, 31 
Oklahoma {ok-ld-ho'mah),‘ Indians m 
ifi, 3T, 2512 

Oland [c/lahni), island 930, 947 
Olawolo, Nigerian game, 1431 
Old Palace Yaril, London, 49 
Olympus, Mt., Greece, 1104 
— Turkey, 22^2 
Oman [d-ntnhn), Muscat, 1620 
• — 'Women packing dates, 1632 
Omar, mosque of, Jerusalem, 253^ 
Omegna (d-w^n'yah), waslicrwoinon 
^ 75 ? 

Omen-Birds, Borneo, 2403 

Ona Indians, Ticrra del Fuego, 23/9 

2354 

Ontario (6n-lair'i3-5), Lake, i,|3 

— Ttironto on, 2225 

Ontario, Province, Indians, 23 

— lumbering, aaac 

—Nipigon River, 2338 

— Rainy Lake, 117 

Opium, Burin.o, 2485 

— Turkey, 2287 

Oporto, 1695, 3^97 

— Doin Luis bridge, xOgg 

—wine from, 1689 

Orange Free State, 2427 

Ordos Desert, Mongolia, zoys 

Oregon, raft on Columbia River, 3^18 

O’Reilly, Alejandro, in Havana, C28 

Ore Mountains, 31 z 

Oriel College, Oxford, 1723 

Orientales, people of Uruguay, 113^ 

Orients {S-rs-in'ld), coflee plantation, 

644 

Orinoco ( 5 *ri?*n 5 'A’o), river. South 
^ America, 981 

Orissa, temple ol Juggernaut, Puri, 1448 
Orkney Isles, 1041 

women burning seaweed, 1043 

Ormuz (oi'-moo:'), island, 1284 
Orontes, river, Syria, 1715 
Orta, i.nke, Isola San Giulio, 1752. 1753 
Orthez (ib-Zds'), catUe market, 1376 
— old biidge, 1382 

Osage Indians {o-sdf), Red Indian 
tribe, 19 

Osiris, statue of, 1833 

— worship of, 1878 

Oslo, capital of Norway, 1587, 1585 

— Folkcs Museum, 1599 

Ossau, Vallee d’ {vdl-ld rftfs-so), 1383 

Ostend, 2463 

— sca-front, 2454 

Ostervik, 918 

OstrichQS, South Africa, 3430 
Ostyaks, people of Siberia, 33S0 
— religion, 2279 
Ota, Corsica, 2246 

Otocac {d'lo-chahts), lake near, 2170 
Ottawa, capital of Canada, 2221, 2224 
Ottawa River, Canada, 2224 
Oude Beijerland {oiv-de hVer-lahni), 
peasants, <;7r 

Oulu River, rapids of, 2133 

Oust (oosq. river, at Josselin, 1237 

Ovetyssel {q-vct-Is'$sI), children, 654 

Owen Tudor, 2214 

Oxford, 1108, 1718-28 

Oxford Street, London, 980 

p 

Paarl, The {pari), Berg River near, 2429 
Paail Mts., 2420 

Paoasmayo [pah-kiihs-ml'd), desert near, 

3020 

Paoido Is., 160-177. 1175, 1176 
Padang {pah-daling'), Sumatra, 1823 
Padaungs, people of Burma, 838, 2494 
— women, 34B4 

Paddle-Boats, on Mississippi, 124 



Paddy-Boat 

Paddy-Bott. Burmese, 215 
Paderewslii Polish musicjan, 1473 
Paestum [pis'linn], nuns, 1761 
Pago Pap, girls, 1240 
Pahang, 1040 
— tin-pmduring area, iotI 
Pahang Malays, Milage, lo^o 
Pahanf, River, Malava, io'iq 
Paina-Chu Valley, libet, 24'^ 

Painted Desert, North Amer.ca, 2025 
Painted Palace, Delhi, i’yj 
Paiwans, people of I'ormuaa, 2752 
Paia do Vinho, Portugal, ifiSr) 

Palace Island, Copenhagen, 2^14 

Palaces, Old London, i)6o 

Palais Royal r^ah‘\(il)), Paris, T7S9 

Palanquin, Korea, 2*59 

— Madagasrar, &43 

Palatine Hill, 434 

Palaungs, people of Burmn, 2404 

Pale, The, district, Ireland, 769 

Palermo, 1312 

— cart, 1526 

— harbour, 2527 

— macaroni factory, 1512 

— monastery near, 2521 

— road near, 2522 

— ban Giovanni degli Ercmiti, 1514 
Palestine, 2529-17 
— Beduins, 73, y6, So 
— donkevs, O02, 604, 605, 605, 992 
— girl, 1236 
— irrigation, 722 
— Jews, i 0 o|, ifii2 
— part of Egyptian empire, iS 73 
— pedlar, 22^5 
— ploughing, do^ 

— sheep, T502, 1303 
— shepherds, 1^93. ^502, 1503 
— threshing, 992 
— Turks, 22S1 

Palitana, Jain temples, 144(1 
Palk Strait ipai^k), 1441 
Palmyra, ruins, 1716 
Pamirs {pah-niSrs'), igg, O93 

— Kirghiz, 1S3 
— wild sheep, 292 
Pampa, Argentina, 1 ^27 
— cowbovs, J430 

— estanclas, 142S, 

— methods of transport, T43T 
Panama, Gulf of, dynamiting fish, 903 
— Isthmus of, 1259 
— town. 427 
Panama Canal, 426 

Balboa, 421, 422 

Culebra cut, 421 

Gatun locks, 420 

U.S. battleship, 423 

Panamh Canal Zone, 420, 421, 422, 423, 
426 

American police, 554 

Panamh Hats, made in Ecuatlor, 1575 
Panay, Philippine Is.. 72S, 
Pangbourne, tio8 

PanhandlCi district of Alaska, 1148 
— Tlingit Indian home, 1146 
Panoni, river, Nepal, 276 
Papal States, 1736 
Papandayang, volcano, Java, 1181 
Paper-Mills, Grand Falls, 503, 5^7-9 

Sweden, 936, 958 

Papua, dancer, 1223 
— village, 165 

Papuans, origin of name, i6r 
Paraguay, cowboy, i3oS 
— fishing on horseback, 897, 902 
— Indian hunter, 1207 
Paraguay River, Brazil, 1937 
Parana {pah-rah-nah'), river, South 
America, 1427, ig37 

— cattle ranches of, 194 v, igjo 
Pardon, Breton ceremony, 1241 
Paris, 1780-90 

— orignn of name, 1245 
— police, 542 
Park Lane, London, 960 
Parnassus, Mt., Delphi, 1102 

shepherds on, 1083 

Patnon, ^ilts., Greece, 1091 
Parsees, 1170, 1470 

Parthenon, 2377, 2379, 23S0, 2386, 238^ 
— used as mosque, 2390 
Parthians, in Mesopotamia, 580 
Paivati, temple tu, near Poona, 1450 


Passover, Samaritan r.'remonips, 2545 
—unleavened bread fnr the, 2607 
Patagonia, i2%7, 2317-58 
— sheep farming, 143 j 
Patan, Nepal, 275 
— temple, 276 

Pathans {p,U-iihni') in Kashmir, 702 

— people of India, S73 

Patrick, S , 7^9 

Paul, S., m Damascus, 1712 

— in Knnidi, 22S3 

— \i3ited Corinth, 10S4 

Paumotus Is. (piJi'oo-mo lus), 161, 165 

Iiati\C;a of, 106 

Paysandu (/>» yflAn r/00'), L'nignay, i {40 
Pays-de-Qap {pd'de gafc'l, «ianpr,*2oSi 
Peak District, Derbyshire, 2222 
Pearl Mosque, Delhi, A97, 2253 
Pearl Palace, Gwalior, Add 
Pearl River, China, 519 

Morocco, 1548 

Pedlar, 1127-39 
— Berber, Cairo, 244 
— Breton omnii-scller, 1255 
— Cuban draper, 646 

sponge seller, 62S 

— Peruvian fniit'seller, 103 
— river-, Siam 1901 
— Roman llower-girl, 446 
Pedro, Mount, Cevlon, J53 
Peebles-shire, ploughing m, 2077 
Peking, 2033-204S 
— lamas, 123S 
— police, 552 
— trade-route to, 527 
— walls, 1872 

Pel6e, Mount, eruption of, 1176 
Pellegrino, Monte, Sicilv', J527 
Peloponesus, gvpsv castles, 1911 
Peloponnese, peasants, 1086. 2094 
— Sparta, 20 SS 
Pemba, island. 413, 414 
Pembroke Castle, Henrv VIII., 2214 
Pembrokeshire, Flemings, 2205, 2210 
Penaogi island. 1049 
Penclawdd [pcn’clotdth), cockle-woiucn, 
2210 

Penn, William, 22 

founded Pennsvlvania, 2515 

founded Philadvlnhia, 2521, 2523 

Pennsylvania, 35 Z 5 > 2318 
— people of, 2527 
— Philadelphia, 2322 2523 
Pepin, king of the Franks, 13C9, 173O 
Pepohwan, 2148, 2149 
Pepper, Borneo, 2499 
Pera [pd'rah), part of Constantinople, 
3b2, 368, 379 
— street, 370 
— water-front, 371 
Perak {pd-rahk'), 1049, ^055 
— tin mines, 1036 
— trapping elephants, 760 
— use of blow-pipe, 72 
PerliSi native state, Malaya, 1049 
Pernambuco {per-nalm-boo'kQ), Brazil, 
1930 

Persepolis, town of ancient Persia, 2igS 
Persia, 1280-96 
— desert, 2025, 2028, 2029 
— donkeys bunted in, 598 
— gypsies, igoo 
— original home of Tajiks, 193 
— tiles from Susa, 2192 
Persian Gulf, 12S7 
Persians, Afghanistan, 2549, 2557 
— art of ancient, 2198 
— Bagdad, 1215 
— Greece, 1082 
— India, 1470 

— Mesopotamia, 580, 583, 587 
— sacked Athens, 23S6 
— Sm-Kiang, 1357 
— Turkistan, rp6 
Perth, Western Australia, 1653 
Pertillo Pass, mules crossing, i5i?3 
Peru, 88-103 
— dancers, 2079 
— deserts, 2020, 3025 
— Indian hut, 846, 847 

— mountain-trail, jj/p 
— mountain village, rj76, 1575 
— travelling in the Montana, 1678 
— use of blow-pipe, 71, 72 
— water -seller in Cuzco, IZ2S 
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Police 

Peterhead, Sc.ntlanrl, in:]. 

Peterhouse College, C.irnl rirl’e, irio, 

Peter the Great, founded St, Pclfr->lmr4. 

22fjO 

— statue, Riga, 1S43 

Petra, road tn. j6rs 
— tfuiplf nf tl-Deir, jfijg 
Petrarch, at Vauclusc, 1374 
Pettah, Colombo, 45s 
Petticoat Lane, London, 960 
Philadelphia, birthplatc >jt “ Old Cd< »rv,” 
-’ 5 ^-r 

— CliPituut Stn-ct, 252J 
Philae, island, Fgvpt, r.‘t74 
Philip II., bmlt I seiiri.U, niS 
— in Nctherhnd^, risi 
Philippine Islands, 721-735 

— — Igorot S62 

— — lns.t b\ Spain. S05 

musician*;, 2012 

Phodaug-marpo, Lhaca, 262 
Phodong, laiua^erv, Sikkini, 2009 
Phoenicians, ancient pcnple of Lebanon, 

34 1 

— founded Carthage, 23^5 
— Sicily, 1*513, 1520 
— Spam, 703 

— bupposeil bullficra of BaalbiK, 311 

— luiiisia, 2345 

P’hra Chu Pon, temple, Siam, 1951 
Picardy, prawn-fiahers, Q04 
Pichincha (pe chin'ckak}, .\founl, 2577, 

1574 

Pico {pe'kn), Azorc*;, 915 
Picton, trestle bridge near, 2374 
Piets, tooQ, 1105 
Piets’ ITonseSi Orkneys, 1041 
Pied Piper, house in Hameln, 2990 
legend, 1202 

Pietermaritzburg (pS Ur-mar'itz-hci^), 
Natal, 2433, 2448 
Pilgrim Fathers, 2509 
Pinar, rebellion in, 641 
Pinar del Rio (pe-nar’dil ri'o), Cuba, 

C33. 630 

Pincio Gardens {pln-cJii'd), 478, 430 
Pines, Isle of, Cuba, 638 
Ping-yang, Korea, i’i ’55 
Pinbel {pin-\el), hoalh neiir, i6g5 
Piraeus, The Greece, 1082, 

2378, 2379, 2302 

Pirot {pi-rot'), iugo-slavia, 2168 
Pir Panjal, mountains of Kashmir, 
685 

Pisa {pi'zah), Italy, 174C 

—Leaning Tower, 1734 

Pitch, Latvia, 1842 

— Trinidad, 1921, 1932 

Pizarro, in Peru, 89, g6 

Piatani (plnh‘iah'7}i}, river, Sicilv, 1507 

Plate, River. See La Plata, Rto de 

Plato, Athenian philosopher, 2383 

Platypus, 2632 

Pliva, river, 149 

above Jajee, arSo 

sheep-market near, 2177 

Plougastel, wedding proceiasmn, i2|.2 
Plouharnd, Dolmen of Keryavat, 2/97 
Plynlymmon, Wales, 2201 
Plzen IpU'zen), Czechoslovakia, 314 
— Skoda v\ orks, jjA 
Pnom Penh {pc-nom pen'), Cambodia, 
1413, i-til 

regatta, 1404 

Po, nver, Italv, 1740 
— used for irrigation, 720 
Podmokly, or Bodenbach, 331 
Podvelz, hill at Mostar, 2rAi 
Poikilon Hills, Athens, 2392 
Poitiers {puah'le-d), France, 1400 
Pola, ancient aiiipliitheatre, 1700 
Poland, 1473-91 
— Danzig, i 539 
— Jews, i6og 
— military police, 553 
— separated from Austria, 2305 
Polarcircle Station, Lapland, 939 
Poles, Argentiaa, 1434 
— United States, 2519 
Police, 538-54 

— anfient Lgvpt, i88g 
— U mdad, 596 
— British Iluiiduras, 1268 
— Haiti, 2409 



Sandwich Is. 


Shetland Is. 


Sandwich Is. Hawaiian Is. 

San Francisco, 2526, 2527 
San Gmlio (snhfi joole-o), Lake Orta, 
1752 

San Joaauiu Valley {•^ahn •L.ah-liSn’), 
agrioulturp, 991, 1004 
San Julian, Andorra, 1540 
Sankt Georgen, girls, iggr 
San Maiino, 1532 

Captains Regent, 1^30 

Lh Rocca, i^4T 

Porta Fraiiciscana, ijjr 

quarries, 1S66 

San Miguel, island, dynamiting fish, 905 
San Nicola, monastery, 1521 

near Girgenti, 

San Remo, street, ry^.v, /750 
San Roque (sahit lolui), preparing cork, 
81S 

San Salvador, barrack square, 1267 
Santa Anna, Brazil, i 
Santa Oruz (fcroos), 1910, 1930 
Santa Maria, volcano, Guatemala, 1259 
Santa Theresa, Mount, 1949 
Santiago {sahn-iS'dh'go), Cape Verde 
Islands, 924 
Santiago, Chile, 1577 
— school, g 

Santo Domingo, fortre?*;, igjs 

republic, 1917 

Santos (s«Aji'<ds/i), Brazil, 10 H, 

Saone (sah-on’), river, France, 1392 
Sao Paolo (soi£.'u^cio‘ld),st«itc of Brazil, 

1944 

preparing coffee, 1940 

Saracens, attacked Ragusa, 1872 
— conquered Egypt, 3233 
— Palestine, 2329 
— scientific knowledge, 1621 
— Sicily, 1530 

Sarawak (Kah-iah'wnhk), Borneo, 2393 

— pepper industry, 3399 

— ploughing, TOGO 

— road, 23gS 

Sarba, Leb.mmi, 347 

Sarca, river, Italy, 1731 

Sardinia, 173O1 2251 

—scene near Jtonteponi, 3350 

— sheep, 

Sarikolls, clnncc, 2070 
Saronic Gulf, 2379 
Sarts, people of Sin-Kiang, 1336 
— 'Taslilccnd, 133 

Saskatchewan {sdS’kiltch‘S<L' 3 n), 2226 
Sassanids, Persian people, 587 
Satrunjaya, J^in temples, 1446 
Saturn, Temple of, Rome, 451 
Sault Sainte Marie (fd sdiU iml'ii), 
canal, 427, 432, 910 
Save {sahv), river, Yugo-Slavia, 2161, 
2170 

— at Belgrade, 3170 
Savernake Forest. noS 
Savoy, 1400 
— dukes of, 2122 
— girl, 1396 
Saxons, i9r)7 
— caps worn by, 1224 
— defeated the Danes, in? 

— descendants in England, 3S, 51 
— hairdressing, 2300 
— Transylvania, 1202, 1202 
Saxony, 1969 
— Dresden, 1992 
— sugar-beet, 282 
Sayansk Mts., forests, 337? 

home of Sovots, 179s 

Scandinavians, 25S5 
— Argentina, 1434 
— invaded Wales, 2201 
Scapa Flow, 1041 

SohaflhauBen {schdf'how-zen), girls, 2116 
Schaumburg-Lippe {showm'bootg-Hp-pe), 
1975 

Schelde {shelt), river, Belgium, 2455 

at Antwerp, 2450 

Schiedam {sM-iahm'), canals near, 438 
Schiller {shiner), birthplace, 1997 
Schleswig-Holstein fidl'stin), 

2419 

Sohdneberg (sher-ni'berg), rgSi 
School, i-rs 
— Arabia, xd^x 
— Bagdad, 1216 
— Bokhara, 195 


School — eoiit. 

— Burma, 2 1.85 
— Cambodia, 1414 
— China, 537 
— Cuba, 648 
— Finland, 2140 
— Germany, 1989 
— India, S77 
—Japan, 1303 
— Kashgar, T366 
— Lapland, 2140 
— Lebanon, 334, 360 
— Persia, 1283 
— Rumania, 1199 
— Spain, 796 
— Switzerland, 3112 
— Turkey, 2292 
— Warsaw, i486 

Schwyz {shviis), Switzerland, 2105 
Soilly Isles, compared with Bermuda, 
921 

— — flowers, 1121 

Sooglio di IJIisse {skoyyd ds oo-U-ssd), 
Ionian Is., 2252 
Scotland, 1009-47 
— Caledonian canal, 429 
— compared with Ceylon, 453 
— curhug, 1426 
— dances, 2079 
— education, 15 
— fishing in Spey, Sgg 
— hoiuespuns, 1350 
— mcgalithic remains, 2191 
— pedlars, 1132 
— potalo-groiving, Skve, 1001 
— shepherds, 1498, 1501 
— superstition in Teviotdale, tszj. 

— Viking raids, 1585 
Scotland Yard, New, 543 
Scots, Ireland, 771 
— Norway, 1585 
— Patagonia, 1434 

Scott, Cnpt., depot on Ross Island, 
204 

reached South Pole, 202 

— — ship, 200 

on shore Ice, S03 

Scott, Sic Walter, 1024 

memorial, Edinburgh, 1016, 

1017, roar, 702 j 

Scutari {skoo'tah’ii), Constantinople, 

— Blyuk Jam! Mosque, 381 
— Turkish cemetery, 373 
Scutari, Lake, Yugo-Slavia, 2161 
Sea-Cows. Au8traU.i, 624 
Sea Dayaks [dVdk), people of Borneo, 
2393. 2301, 2400 

boy and girl, 3404 

family, 2403 

— —girl, 2401 

warriors, 2403 

Seaford, cliffs near, itio 
Seebach [zd'bakkh), river, 2313 
Segovia {sd-gb’ve-ah), aqueduct, 793 
Sekondi {sic-dud-de'). Gold Coast, 395 
Seine at Caudebec-en-Caux, 
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— at Paris, 1780. 17S4-5, lygo 
— swimming-baths, 1781 
Selangor, 1019, 1055 
Seljalandafoss [sH’yd-ldnds-fds'), 14^ 
Selkirk, Alexander, 1584 
Seniaugs, people of Malaya, 1051, Z055 
Semerang, Java, iBio 
Semeru, volcano, Java, iiSi 
Semiryeohensk {sem-Sr-ye-chinsW), i8r 
Semites, overran Sumeria, 577 
Seneca Indians, 26 
Senne, river, Belgium, 2459 
Senussi {sS-noo'si)^ Mahoincdau brother- 
hood, 2346 

Seoul {sd-ool'), 1834, 1859 
— boy drawing water, 1851 
— bullocks, 1858 
— coppersmith’s shop, 1^56 
— music shop, 1863 
Serajevo {sak'tah'yd'vb), 2171 
Serbia, 2161, 2x70 
— Belgrade, 2170 
—fair, 2167 
—girl, 2173 

— gypsies, Jpor, 1903, 2170 
—ox -cart, 2166 

Serbians, in United States, 2519 
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Serls, Indians of Central America, i-'ys 
Serpent- Worship, Haiti, 2^98, 2499 
Serra da Estrella {•ter' rah dah etdrel'lih] 
Portug.il, x6o5 

Seti I., father of Ramoses IT., iSQfi 
Seven Sisters, clilf near Seaford, xrro 
Seven Sisters Falls, Norway, 

Seven Towers, Constantinople, i^jq 
Severn, river, 2201 

Sevei'us, Emperor, triumphal arch x-x 
Seville, 803 
— Alcazar, 706 
— cordwainer's shop, ^rg 
— dancing in r.ithedral, 2073 
— Moorish remains, 796, 831 
— province of Spain, S27 
S6vies (sdv'u), porcelain manufacture, 

I'ifiO 

Seward Peninsula, Nome, 1x4.9 
Seydisfjordui' {sd-tliis-fi'cr liter), Iceland, 

Shacklaton, Sir Ernest, 032 
Shagra, drawing water, 7x5 
Shah Jehan, built Jama Masjid, Delhi 
1 153 

built Taj Mahal, 8S4 

founded Delhi, 1 1.34 

palace at Agra, 883 

palace at Delhi, S8t, Sqt, 892-3 

Shakespeare’s Cliff, iiio 
Shalimar Gardens, near Srinagar, C03 
Shamanism, Siberian religion, 2270. 
2280 

Shameen Canal, Canton, 431 
Shanghai, China, ^10 
— European quartci, 500 
— gciitletnan of, 330 
— opened to foreign trade, 499 
Shanhaikuan, mount.ilns near, 533 
Shannon, river, Ireland, 771 
Shans, people of Biinna, 2494 
Shansi, province of China, 506, 522 
Shan States, 2494 

Akhns, 3491 

Ntiinsan, J493 

water festival at Yawnglwve, 2fS8 

Sharavati [slinh-tah-vaJi'fe], river, Ger- 
soppa Falls, 147, 155 
Shar Mts., Macedonia, 2179 
Shat-el-Arab, 577 j 5^5 

creek near Basra, 5S9, 591 

SIiat-el-Hai, canal, Mesopotamia, 58S 
Sheep, 1492*150^ 

— Andorra, 1536 
— Arabia, 1C32 
— .\ii 5 tralla, 1633. 1637, 1638 
— Bulgarl.1, 1673 
— Donegal, 790 
— England, 1105, iiia 
— Greece, 10S6, 1090 
—Hungary, 1333 
— Iceland, 2057 
— Kashmir, 6 gz 
— Lebanon, 340, 350, 358 
— Madagascar, 837 

— New Zealand, 2366, 2370, 2374, 5375 
— Palestine, 2542, 2547 
— Patagonia, 1434, 2331 
— Rumania, 1196 

— Scotland, xoxo, loii, 1024, 1030-J. 

X03S, 1047 
— Stamboul, 366 

— Tierra del Fuego, 2354, 2355, 2357 
— Turkistan, 192, 199 
—Uruguay, i| 37 , i 439 
— Wales, 2210 
— Yugo-Slavia, 3177 
Sheikh Saad {shaft sahd), on Tigris, 585 
Sheldoniau Theatre, O.xford, 1720, 1731, 
1728 

Shensi, coalfields, 2045 
Shepherds, 1492-1^05 
— Afghanistan, igo3 
— Beduin, 84, 1632 
— Czechoslovakia, 334, 335 
— France, 1380 
— Greece, 1083 
— Kashmir, 6gr 
— New Zealand, 2575 
— Rumania, 1x96 
— Scotland, 1024, 1030-T, XO38 
Sherbro, Sierra Leone, 382 
Sherwood Forest, 1105 
Shetland Isles, 1041 
girls in fish-market, 1034 



Shetland Is. 


Shetland Isles — coni. 

unman spinning, lojq 

— — wnmen knitting, loti 
Shiah. See Shiites 
Sbigatze, 'lihot, 2\fi 

Shiites (s/ii-i/ 5 ’), Mahomedan sect, 57O1 

5S5, v)o, 12ZJ, I2J2, 1617 
Shikoku Japan, 1297 

ShiUuks, hairdressing, 2299 
Shintoism, Japan, i^oo, 1301, 1310 
Shdp, Bulgarian tribe, 1675 
Shottery, Anne Halhau ’» cottage, ziocf 
Shwe Dagon, pagoda, Rangoon, 2483, 

24^7, 2493 
Siam, hj5i-<jQ 

— rana^s, 416, 432 
— elephant hunt, 764 
— elephants, 754, 765 
— food, 708 
— hairdressing, 2301 
— irrigation, 712 
— lady's head-dress, 7270 
— meal- time, 1793 
— ploughing, 99'' 

— white elephants, 7*56, 7^6 

Siamese, in Camhodia, 11.13 

Siberia, 2255, 2267, 2271, 2273. 2277-80 

—cooking n meal, Z/QS 

— nomads, 2975 

— transport, 1G82 

— tundra, 2023 

Siberians, in Mongolia, zojS 

Sicani, ancient people of Sicily, 1513 

Siceli, ancient people of Sicily, 15^3 

Sicilian Vespers, 1321 

Sicily, 1507-37, 1739, 3736 

— donker*, 603 

— Mt. Etna, ZZS4 

Sidi Ahmed el Bedawi, tomb, 22^2 

Sidon (riVoH}, 344 

Siebenhurgen [zi'bin-boodghin), Traa* 
sylvania, 1202 

Sierra {se-er'rah), Peruvian Andes, 

j’ 57 S -9 

Sierra de Oohre ko'brd), Cub*!, 648 
Sierra de Maestra [dd mah-d'strah), Cuba, 

64a 

Sierra Leone {li’d'ni), 386 

— —native queen, 3S2 

natives playing warri, 14/9 

— —woman making pot, J5dd-7 
Sierra Nevada {ni-vah'dah), California, 

150 

— — Yosemitc Valley, s^zz 
Sierra Nevada, Spain, 827 

Siena Nevada de Sta. Marta, Colombia, 
i 57 t 

Sierra Organo {or-gahn'yo), Cuba, 648 
Sigiri, rock of, Ceylon, 462, 481 
Sigismund, statue, Warsaw, J475 
Sihanakas, people of Madagascar, 838 
Sikeliots, name of Greeks in Sicily, 152a 
Sikhism, i 45 Ij 14^7. 1469 
Sikhs, India, 1451, ^ 4^9 
— Kashmir, 702 
— temple, 1451 
Sikkim, lamas’ hand, 2009 
Silebester, Roman remains, 1105 
Silesia, German, ruined castle, zgS6 

Zacken, jgg6 

Silesia, Polish, coal, 1/190 
Siljan {sU'yahii), Swedish Jake, 7, 936, 
047 , 94 '"^, 951, 

Silk, Bulgaria, 1675 

— China, 504, 511 

—Italy, 1744 

— Japan, 1320 

— Korea, 1862 

— Lebanon, 353 - 35 ^. 357 

— Manchuria, 50 i 

— Spain, 821 

— Syria, 1775 

— Vugo-Slavia, 2178 

Simeto (s^-wia'/d), river, Sicily, 1507 

Simla, India, 1166 

Simnel, Lambert, in Dublin, 779 

Simplon Pass, formation, 2100 

Sinai Peninsula (s^nd-i), 2242 

Mountain ot Moses, 2031 

Sind, chieftain, 883 
— desert, 2025 
— river, 701 
Singapore, 1049 
— matting factory, 1048 
— street, 1050 


Sinhalese, people of Ce\lon, 453, 47S 
— dress of nobihtv, 477, tSi 
—girl, 4J3 

— women pounding plumbago, ^67 
Sin-Kiang, i35f)-t>8 

deserted nties, 2029 

— — donkev, 6oz 

eagle for hunting, 7271 

^>’aks, 109 

Sioux Indiana (son), 16, 77 

chief and squau, 35 

Okeepa cerrmonv, 37 

Sisagarhi Pass {sis-d-gher'i), Nepal, 276 
Slta, wife of Rama, 1459 
Sitka, Eskimo shoe-shop, 7757 
Sittang, river, Burma, 2484 
Siva, Hindu god, 1430. 1456 
Siwalik Hills {si-teakHk), 1159 
Skagway, Alaska, 1144, 1148 
Skergard, Swedish islands, 930 
Skiddaw, 1119 

Skoven road to, 2420 

Skull Reef, coral growth, 1643 

Skye, 1009 

— agriculture, jooi 

— grinding com, 7032 

Slatina {slak-H'nah), salt mines, 321 

Slavonia, 2161, 2170, 2178 

— mother and child, 2 t 6 t 

— women, 2/62 

Slesvig, lost to Denmark, 2411 

— threshing, 24/9 

— windmill, 2479 

Slotsholm, Copenhagen, 424 

Slovakia, 321 

— bride, 37J 

— costumes, 373, 375, 322, 323, 330, 
337 , 330 

— model village, 330 
— musicians, 315 

Slovaks, people of Czechoslovakia, 337 
— procession, 373 
— United States, 2519 
Slovenia, Yugo-Slavia, 2161 
Sluis (rioys), canal to, 2456*7 
Smithfleld, London, 077 . 979 
Smyrna (sm«7'«d), destroyed by fire, 
2291 

— donkeys on road to, 2290 
— Roman aqueduct near, 706 
Snake-Dance, Hop! Indians, 37, 293, 
294 i 30G 

Snake-Magic, Australian natives, 6 zz 
Snakes, in India, 1160, 7772 
— sacred to Hopi Indians, 306 
Snake-Worship, Haiti, 2498, 2499 

Naga, 1163 

Sneferu, pyramid of, 2476, 2481 
Snowdon, ’2201, 2203 
— Llyn Peris, 2203 
— Pass of Llanberis, 2202 
— sheep, J500 

Snow Hill Island, Antarctica, 202 
Snow-Shoes, Eskimo hunter, 7206 
Soa, island, Scotland, 1498 
Society Islands, 163, 16S 
Socrates, Athenian philosopher, 2383 
Soerakarta {soo-rah-ka/lah), Java, 1810 
Sofia, 1657 

— Banya Bashi, Mosque, 2659 
— Jloods in plain, 1675 
— markets, j 667 
— pedlars’ market outside, 773S 
Sognefjord {sok'ner-fe-ord), Norway, 

1589, 1595 

— salmon-fishing, 977 
Sokol (sdcA'di), Czech society, 324, 331 
— display at Prague, 3241 J26 
— march through Prague, 3^5 
Sokoto, Nigeria, horseman, 395 
SoUeftea, logging near, 957 
SoUetod (serl'ler-rerth), Denmark, 2420 
Solomon Iriands, z6i 

archery, 164 

-canoe, 107, log, j6o 

chief, 170 

Malaytan warrior, 166 

natives, 176, 1235 

natives’ war-dance, 163 

Solomon^s Temple, Jerusalem, 1606, 
2534 

Solotma {s5l-dt-fe'»ah), peasants, 7476 
Solyman, built walls of Jerusalem, 1S72 
Somaliland, British, 403 
Somalis, war-dance, 408 
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Sfjaniards 

Somerset, children, 37 
— Luccoriibe Milage, 7706 
Somerset House, London, 977 
Somme, river, remains of ancient 
dwellings, 2099 

Sonamarg, mountains near, 707 
Sondeborg, Denmark, 2424 
Songkoi, ri^er, .A.nnani, fishing in, 907 
Sorbonne, um\er5itv, Paris, 1787 
Sorgue isorg], river, source of, 7374 
Sorrento, 1743 
— fishermen’s quarter, 7754 
Sound, The, Denmark, 2417, 2433 
South Africa, 2427-48 

desert, 2025, 20^2 

hairdressing of Zulu girls, 2303 

Hottentot houses, S47 

Kaffir bovs’ dance, 2077 

negroes making lump sugar, 2S3 

— — police, 547 

sugar-cane, 2SS 

Zulu women, looS 

South America, drugging fish, S97 

pedlars, 1132 

transport, 16S7 

Southampton, debt to river, 2099 
South Australia, 1646 

stacking wheat, 7005 

South Carolina, cotton, 2514 
South Dakota, Indians. 16, 2512 
South Downs, clifis, zizo 
sheep, 149S 

— ■ — woods, 1108, 7773 

Southern Alps, Neis- Zealand, 2359, 
236^, 2371 
Southern Lights, 215 
Southern Rhodesia, 2^27, 2439 

ruined city, 2199 

South Georgia. 932 

discovery, 203 

South Island, New Zealand, 3359, 2365, 
2366, 2371 

— — bridge near Plcton, 2374 
“ bush,” 2373 

fishing, goo 

gold mines, 2371 

mountains, 2371 

road, 2360 

scene, 2368 

sheep, 2370 

South Kensington, museum, 977 
South Mountains, Nova Scotia, 222r 
South Orkneys, 93 ^ 

South Paget Island, house, zSio 
South Pole, 202 
South Sea Islands, 160-177 
South Sbetlands, 93 ^ 

South Victoria Land, Mt. Erebus, zzyS 
Southwark Park, London, 977 
South Waziristan, camel caravan, 76^0 
South-West Africa Protectorate, 2433 

Bushmen, 2442 

Marienlal, 2434 

Soviet Republics, Union of, 2255 
Soyots, people of S. Siberia, 1795 
Spain, 793-831 
— ancient artists, 2187, 2200 
— Aviia, 1865, 2868 
— bullock-carts, 1679 
— dancing in Seville cathedral, 2075 
— donkevs, 600, 604 
— food, 1798. 1798 
— gypsies, i8gS-g, 1911 
— hunting in the Marisraas, 1208 
— irrigation, 600, 711 
— Jews, 1609 
— Moors, 1543, 2345 
— national dance, 2079 
— police, 545, 547 
— relations with Portugal, 1691 
— schools, 2 
— sheep-farming, 1493 
— See also Balearic Is. 

Spalt (shpaMi), houses, 1979 
Spaniards, America, 3573 
— Brazil, 1937 
— Canaries, 923 
— Chile, 1587 
— Colombia, 1569 
— Cuba, 277, 628, 641 
— Haiti, 2405 
— Ufi’vriian Is., 1063 
— Ir-Una, 7'b 

— lamaicn, 1916, 1933 
— Japan, 1301 



Spaniards 


Taranaki 


Spaniards— ^on/. 

— Mexico, 1250, 1261, 1363 
— Morocco, 1542, 1553 
— Peru, Sq 
— P hilippines, J'21 
— Sicilv, 1.121 
— South America, 1427 
— Tan^'icr, 1550 
— United States, 2527 
— Uruguay, 1^31 
— West Indies, qSi, 1022, 1923 
Sparta, Greece, iq88 
— mn on road to, 709 ; 

— site of ancient, 1090 
— Vale of, T0H7, joQt 
Spartans, dances, 2071 
Spey, salmoii-fishirg, A'pjj 
Sphinx, 2470-5, 2478 
— near Cairo, 244 
Spinach, gathering in China, 526 
Spinning, i.34i-55 
— England, 59 
— Estlionia, 1S38 
— French Cameroon, 

— Ireland, 790 
' — Rumania, 1188, 11^4 
— Scotland, Jojfi, jcrjj 
— Sweden, 939 

Spitsbergen, compared with Antarctica, 
207 

Sponges, Greece, 108G 
• — Havana, 628 
— sorting at Nassau, iq3z 
— Yugo-SIavia, 2183 
iSpree {shptii), river, Germanv, 199O 
Spreewald i'ihprd'vnhlt), 1996 
— girls. Tg8j 

Srinagar (se/in’tlg’Cr), 689, 696 
■— .Ihelum, 6907 

— mosque near, 690 
— river fosllval, 6g3~4 
— road near, dSg 

Srirangara. Hindu temple, 1453, i4;fj 
Stadium, Athens, 2.390, 2391 
StaSordshire, potteries, 1359 
Stalden, gorge near, sjii 
Stalking Horae, Spain, 1308 
Stamboul, Constantinople, 362, 363, 368 
— fruit bazaar, .374 
—Grand bazaar, 367 
— porters In street, 375 
— street restaurant, 365 
— Yeni Validch Mosque, 366, 367 
Stanley, Falldaiul Isles, gz6 
Stanley, H. M., explorer, 1765, 1777 
Staphoi'st, cliildron at, du 
Stations 0! the Cross, Via Doloiosa, 
S533 

Steamship, development, 122-127 
Stephen, S., founder of Hungary, 1325, 
1328 

Sternberg, Baron Ungern, pirate, 1S42 
Stevenson, R. L., in Samoa, 1O3 
Stewart, Dugald, memorial, Edinburgh, 
2016 

Stewart Is., New Zealand, 2365 

Stirling, 1024 

— castle, J013 

— old bridge, 1036 

Stock Exchange, Now York, 137 

Siookholm, 936, 938 

— canal to, 429 

— cutting ice near, 950 

Stone Age, paintings, 21S7, 2799, 2200 

Stonehenge, 1105, 2-rS6, 2191 

Stoney Indians, tepees, S50 

Storks, Alsace, 1392 

— Czechoslovakia, 339 

— Denmark, 2411 

— Germany, 1997 

— Morocco, 1546 

Stornoway, 1041 

Straits Settlements, 1049 

Strand, London, 975 

i — S. Clement Danes, 40, 964 

Strasbourg, Alsace, 1228 

Strattord-on-Avon, forest near, 2108 

Mop fair, 51, 52 

Strathyre, sheep near, 1035 
Streailey, zioS, 1x12 
Stieuden {siroy'din), lapids on Danube, 
2321 

Stromboli {sfrdJn'bO'lSl, volcano, 1175 
SirdmO Island, girls, 24x6 
BtrhmibOEgt island, Stockholm, 935 


Strona, river, Italy, 1753 
Strongbow, in Ireland, 769, 779 
Stuttgart [sloot’gait), peasants, tq6S 
Suakin (soo-ah'kfn), 407 
Subbis. See Sabacans 
Submarine, history of, 127 
Siichau (soo'choij), pagoda, 529 
Sudan, 405 
— boat on Nile, x2o 
— dervish, 397 
— Fulah woman, 2299 
— pyramids at Memo, 2478, 2481 
— Slnllulc man, 2299 
Sudanese, Tripoli, 2346 
Suez Canal, 418, 4x9, 420. 918 
comparison with “ Soo " Canals, 

433 

Suffolk, fishermen, 43 
— liarvcsting, xisa 
Sugar-beet, Biilgmia, 1664 
Sugar-cane, 277-H8 

Australia, 16(3 

Barbados, 1924 

Brazil, JQii 

— — British Guiana, 988 

Cuba, 633 , 645 

-Egypt, 2237 

Hawaiian Is, 10C9 

Java, 1802 

Madeira, 919 

Martinique, 1935 

Natal, 2443 

Spain, 824 

VVest Indies, 1929 

Sugar Loal, Rio de Janeiro, 194 79^9 

Suleiman Mts., S. Wazinstan, 7d<Vo 

Sulphur, on Eopocatcpcll, 1180 

• — produced by volcanoes, 1183, 1521 

— Hi Sicily, JS2X, 1521 

Sultan Hasan, mosque. Cairo, 272, 2}2 

Sulu Archipelago, Philippine Is., 722 

Sumana, Ceylon. 462 

Sumatra [soo-tuahUru), 1801, 1815 

— Achlncso dwellings, iSii 

— Batak dwelling, 1811 

— forest, jb'i8 

— homo of Malays, 1049 

Sumerian Civilization, Mesopotamia, 577 

Sumerians, wnUng of the, 580 

Summer Palace, near Peking, 2040 

Sumpitan. See Blow-pipo 

Suada Islands, 1825 

Sun Dance, of Blackfecl ludlaus, 27, 

2074 

Sundsvall {koonds'vahl), Sweden, 936 
Sung-Klang, canal, 52S 
Sunni, Mahomedau sect, 5S5, 1617 
Sun-worship, among ^Vmerjcan Indians, 

27, 88, 298 

in ancient Brittany, 2197 

relics in Swedish customs, 953 

at Stonehenge, ai8C, 2191 

Supayah Lafc, queen of Bmma, 2486 
Superior, lake, 2228, 2231 
— canal to, 427 
— frcigliters on, ray 
Surabaya (soo-rah~bi'ah), Java, i 3 io 
' — raetal-w'oricer, xS03 
Surf-riding, Hawaii, 1061, 1062 
Surrey, Holmbury Hill, 1117 
Surya, Hindu Sun God, temple of, 1443 
Suaa, Persia, 2192, 2198 
Susiana, part of ancient Persia, 2198 
Sussex, Charlton forest, X113 
— coast, 7170 
— sheep, 1498 
— villages, X112, xud 
Sutlej, river, at Bahawalpur, 1x60 
Sveaborg (sfa-aio-horg), fortress, 2142 
Svealand. division of Sweden, 936 
Swabia [swd'bi-a)j 1997 
Swahilis (siaah-Jie'Hs:), 303, 413 
— hairdressing, 392, 2296 
Swansea, 2306, 2214 
Swan Upping, on the Thames, 52 
Swazis (swah'zes), people of South 

Africa, 2448 
Sweden, 933-58 
— caxials, 429, 432 
— connexion with Norway, 1585 
— food, 1798 
— lost to Denmark, 2411 
— police, 544 
— Rista Falls, T54 
— achool, a, 7 


Swedes, \ine;ica, 2513 
Swiss, Uuigiiay, x.\ to 
Swiss Guards, in French Revolution 
2122 ‘ 
Swiss Pontifical Guards, at the Vatican 
447 

Switzerland, 3105-27 
— inouhlons, 11.9} 

— schools, I 
— sledging, 1426 

Sword-dancing, Aboync, 1027 
Sydney, 1646, 1617 
— Bondi Beach, x6}g 
— Circular Quay, 1650 
— Hlizabetli Bay, 1648 
Syra, hlc'ising the waters, 1007 
Syr Daria {set dai'yah), province, 
Turkistau, 18 1 
— — river, Tiirlastan, 193 
Syria, 170S-17 
— Beduiub, 73 

— SilClip, I f-QiS 

Syrians, Bagdad, 1215 
— Jenisalcni, 251.1 
— San Domingo, 1932 
— Turkish tteatmeiit of, 2291 
Sze-Chiieu isc-chitcn’), Clilna, 499 
Szekelies [sd'kel-yc), people of Hungary, 

1344 


T 

Table Bay, 2 ^28 
Table Mountain, 2 127, 2 128 
Tabriz {iali-htez'), 1281 
Tacoma, Mount, U.S.A., 2310 
Tadmor, .site nf Palmyra, ’17x6 
Taff, river, AValcs, 3209 
Taft, PiCbulent, peacemaker in Cuba, 
C .|3 

Tagalogs, people of Philippines, 738 
Tagus, rivri. 1695 

■ at Lisbon, lOgS 

Tahiti [lah'hi'/ts), 161 
—mail carrying bark, 16S 
— natives, 163 

Taidong (tl-ddn^), river, Korea, 1853 
Taihoku, Formosa, 2139 
Tajiks. Afghanistan, 3557 
— riUKislan, lA'A', 103, 197 
Taj Mahal (trrif? 7mih-hahV), 884, 891 
Takht-i- 5 iildiman, Kashmir, 693, 6q8 
Talinn, Bsthonian name of Reva), 1843 
Tamerlane, 1071 
— Chinese wife, 19 j. 

— cotiqucred Siii-Klang, 1357 
— sacked Baalbek, 341 
— in Turldstnii, 17H, 181 
Tamils, people of Ccvlon, 453 » 454> 455, 
456, 457, 470, 473 , 47S 
— school-rhildren, 6 
Taramerfors {lahm'mcr-^ors), 2131 
Tamsui {tahm-soo^d), river, Fnrniosn, 
2159 

Tanalas, Malagasy people, 833 
— men dancing, 207.S' 

Tananarive, Madagascar, 843 
Tanganyika {tahii'sahn-yS'hak), lake, 
canoe on, 413 
— village on .shore, 4x4 
Tanganyika Teiritoiy, 413 

school, 72 

telegraph poles for, 4ag 

Tangier, bread-solJcrs, 1547 
— donkeys cairyiiig water, 7550 
Tanjore, Hindu temple, 74^2 
Tanna Island fish-traps, 776 

Tanta {lahn'lah), Egypt, 2242 
Taoism, Anuam, 1415 
— China, 515 

Taormina [tah~o>-mTnah), Mount Etna 
seen from, 1513 
— Greco-Roman temple, 1x84 
— street, 1508, X522 
Taos {tah'os), Now Mexico, 390, 295, 
298 

Tappa, South Sea Islanders making, 175 
Tapu {Iti-poo), Alaska, 1147, 1150 
— Hawaii, 1063 
— Madagascar, 835 
— Marquesas Islands, 169 
— New Zealand, 486 
Tar, produced in Finland, 2131 
Tara. Ireland, 769 
Taianakl, New Zealand, 1366 
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Tarantella 


Taranfelia, Italian dance, 2079, S0S2 
Tarawera, Mnunt, Neu’ Zealand, 

Tank, Moorish leader, 793 
Tarn, river, gori?e of the, J09J 
Taro, poi made from, 10(13. rof '9 
Tarshing Glacier, Kashmir, 695 
Tartar City, Peking, 1872, 2033, 2036, 

•30J7 

Tartars, Rumania, 1193 

— Russia, 2255, 2271 

— Sm-Kung, 1357 

— Turkistaii, iSi 

Tashi Lama, Tibet, 248, 334 

Tashi Luupo, inoiiasterv, 23 255 

Tashkend, 181, 193 

Tasman, Abel, Dutch navigator, 2359 

Tasman Bay, Zealand, 2374 

Tasmania, 164G, 

— grading apples, 1636 

— Hobart, 1634 

— Port Esperance, 2655 

Tasso, Torquato, 1743 

Tatra Mountains, peasants, T4S0, i4<Sr, 

14^1 

scenery, 321 

Tattooing, Amns, 1305 
— Alaskan Indians, 1147, 1150 
— Burmese, 2492 

— Manns, 4S3, 4^^, 4SO) 49^, 407i 49^ 
— Marquesiis Islanders, iGq 
— P liilcppirie Islanders, 72S 
— Solomon Islanders, 176 
Tatwa, Australia, 729 
Tavastlanders {lith-vahsl-lahnd'crs), at 14 
Taygetus {dMjVdrts), mountains, Greece, 

JQQI 

Tea, Australia, 1636 
— caravan, Mongolia, lo^a 
— Ce3lon, 4^3, 4O1, 470, 474 i 475-7 
— China, 511 
— Formosa, 2138 
— Japan, 1305, X330 
Teak, Siam, 29 5^ 

Tehana Desert, tribesman, 1613 

water-carrier, i6jq 

Teheran {iS-hcr-ahn'), 1281 
— procession in, 1280 
Tehuana, native costume, 1363 
Tehuantepec (ta-nahn-id-pifi'}, 1259, 

1263 

Tehuelohe Indians (fa-tt-M'c/ia), 1434, 
, 2347, 334'}', 335f 
Tel Aviy, Jewish eolonv, 3541 
Tell, William, canton of, 2117 
Tell-el-Araarna, 1875 
Teluti, Ceram, 1829 
Temesvar {liin'ish<'a)), iiqS 
Temisioara. See Temesvar 
Temple of Solomon, rcouted site, 2541 
Temuco [td-moo'kd), Chile, 1582 
Tenerife, 923 
— cave house, 926 
— rich peasants, 923 
Tenos, ancient custom, iog+ 

Tent, Arab, 1G23 
— Beduin, yff, 84 
— Bisliann, 2344 
— Chekchi, 2273 
— Eskimo, 8G4 

— gypsv, 1914 

— Kirghiz, 1338 

— Labrador, 575 

—Lapp, 944 

— Mongolian, 1079 

— Palestine, 1302 

— Tchnelche, 2349 

— Turcoman, 185 

Tent-Makers’ Bazaar, Cairo, 230 

Tepee, Ameiican Indian, 27, 29, 830, 

864 

Terai Nepal, 271 

Teroeira (ler-sd'e-rah), Azores, 915 
Teiraoina (lei-rah-che'nak), Italy, 1761 
Terror, Mt., volcano, 1178 
Tetovo, girl, 2x79 
Tetschen (tet-shen), 331 
Tetuan, market-place, 2555 
Tetuiia, method of fishing, 901 
Teutonic Order, castle at Marienburg, 

1999 

Teutons, France, 1369 
— invaded Italy, 11)67 
Teviotdale, superstition, 1224 
Texas, cooking, 1791 
— cotton, 2514 


Texas— co/i/. 

— sheep, 1501 
Thaling, Avator of, s6x 
Thames, beauties, iioS 
— helmet found in, 2196 
— importance, 2099 
— London, 959, 962, 966, 973, 976 
— Lower Halliforcl, 222.V 
— Oxford, 1719, 1721 
— swan-uppjng, 32 
Thames Street, London, 973 
Thann (/a/ui), Alsace, 1393 
Thar, Indian desert, 2025 
Theatre, Athens, 33S4-5, 2391 
— Burmese, 2 ^94 

marionette, 2482 

— Cliina, 505 
— of Epidaurus, 1103 
— German, 1987 
— Greco-Roman, Sicily, J184 
— Hungarian, 1341 
— Peking, 2045 
— Siamese, 1953 
— Sin-Kiang, 1368 

Thebes {thibz), Egypt, 1882, 1887, 2240 
— Colossi near, 

— Mte, 1S76 

Thebes, Greece, legendary sphinx, 2471 
Theebaw, king of Burma, 24S6 
TheodoUnda, ivifc of Lombard king, 

r7jo 

Theodosius I., monument, 376 
Theseiou, Athens, 33S3, 2391, 3392 
Theseus, in Crete, 2199 
Thessalonica, xioa 
Thessaly, 1087 

— Meteora monasteries, J0S9 
Thorney, Isle of, London, 959 
Thoiwaldsen, Danish sculptor, 2417 
Thothmes I 1 I.< 963 
— statue, 1S87, 1S93 
— tomb, 1887 

Threadneedle Street, London, 971 
Three Peaks, Mount, Patagonia, 2353 
Threshing, Arabia, 993 
— Brittany, 1243 
— Denmark, 2429 
— Greece, 995, J093 
— India, 6ot, 994 
— Palestine, 992 
— Philippine Is., 724 
Throne Room, Peking, 2040 
Thun (foon), lake, 2127 
Thuparama (ihup-tth'mh-Mah'), Ceylon, 
465 

Thur {ioor), river, Alsace, 1393 
Thuringia, Wartburg, 1993 
Thurlatone, Devonshire, 46 
Tiahuanaco (fd-ah'jcah-nah'kd), S8 
Tian Shan Mts. [te-dn-shiln'), 193, 1364 

Kirghiz dwellers, 1358 

Tiber, river, Italy, 1729 

— at Rome, 456-7, 441 

Tiberias, Palestine, 2546 

Tibet, 215-65 

— boat. III, I IX 

— desert, 2025 

— food, 1800 

— rivers, 2099 

— game played in, 1416 

Tiergarteu, Berlin, loSr 

Tierra del Fuego {li-er'rah del fwd'gd), 

2354 

cattle, 2555 

compared with Ireland, 207 

Indians, 2317, 2549, 23 5S 

road, 2557 

scene near Lapalaia, 2356 

Tiger, Korean legend of, 1857 
Tigris, 577 , 584, 1215 
— Arab crossing, 589 
— Bagdad, I2i4t isiS-S 
— boats. III, Jr6, 581, 585, 1214 
— drawing water, 394 
— Kuma, 57 ^ 

— Mosul, 586 

Timber. Set Lumbering 

Timberyaids, Burma, 761, 762-j 

Timbuktu, caravan terminus, 2335 

Timgad, Algeria, 2325 

Timssh, lake, Suez, 419 

Timur Beg. Set Tamerlane 

Tin, Bauchi plateau, 403 

— Malaya, 105X, J056 

Ti&guiauSi people of Philippines, 728 
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Tinker, Chinese, 2039 

• — Hungarian, J90S 

Tintagei Castle, const near, 1111 

Tintern Woods, Monmoutlishire, 54 

Tipperary, 785 

— cattle market, 778 

Tirnovo {ler'm-vd}, market, 1663 

— monastery near, 1672 

Tissa, king of Ce>lon, 46^^ 

Titaflo, Mount, 1371, 1532, 134T, 1S66 

Titicaca {le'li'kah'hah), lake, 113, iig 

Titus, Arch of, Romo, 438 

Tivoli, cascades, 17 $3 

Tiyi, statue, 1873 

Tlingifc Indians, Alaska, 114C 

totem pole's, 1x47 

Toacas, people oi Central America, 137G 
Tobacco, Algeria, 2338 
— Andorra, 1534 
— Bahia, 1939 
— Bulgaria, 16G1 
— Cuba, 633, 63S, 6j9, 643 
— Mexico, J279 
— Virginia, 2513 
Tobago, 191Q 
Tobogganing, 1426 
Todas, Indian jungle-tribc, 1171 
Togoland, former German colony, 401 
Tokyo, capital of Japan, 1297 
— fish market, J517 
— Hori'Kiri Gardens, 1298 
— Muko]ima Avenue, 1298 
Tolbooth, Edinburgh, X014 
Toledo, Roman amphitheatre, 793 
Toltecs, in Mexico, 1262 
Tomsk, Siberia, 2271 
Tonga Islands, i6t 

native'?, 162 

Tongsa Jong, Bhutan, 255 
Tonle Sap [idn-ld'sahp), Cambodia, 1413 
Tooth, Temple of the, Kandy, 465, 
466, 481 

Tornea (tof'nd-o), 2133 

Tome Trask Iresk), Sweden, 9^9 

Toronto, 22:5 

Totem Poles, Alaska, 2147, 1150 
Totems, Aubtralla, ho, 613, 6x6 
Totem Signs, on Indian tent, S50, 
Toulouse {ioo-loos'), 1369 
Tower Bridge, London, 960, 973, 976 
Tower Hill, London, 960 
Tower of London, 960, 975, 976 
Towers, Round, Ireland, 784, 7S8 
Towers of Silence, Bombay, 1170, 1470 
Tower Wharf, London, 973, 976 
Town-Crier, 41 

Tracking, Australian natives, 612 
Trade Winds, Barbados, 2S1 
Trafalgar Sguare, 965. 977 

Traffic Control, New York, 13s 
Tragbal, Kashmir, 695 
Trajan, Emperor, Rumania, 11B7 
Trajan’s Column, Rome, 449 
Trajan’s Forum, Rome, 43^, 449 
Tiansandine Railway, 15S1, 
TiauBbaikalia {irdns-bt'/ia/i/'e-ah}, 2273 
Transoaspia, x8i, 182, 196 
Traasjoidania, 2529, 2545 
— sheep, 1503, 2542 
Transport, 1678-87 
— Alaska, 1x43, 1147, 1152 
— Antarctica, 205 
— Australia, 1633, 1637, ^^>3^ 

— Bolivia, 99 
— Burma, 2483 
— Canada, 2218, 2330 
— Ceylon, 467, 468, 470 
— China, 2055, 2048 
— Czechoslovakia, 338 
— Ecuador, X574 
— Eskimo, 573 
— Formosa, 2x56 
— Greece, loSg, 1104 
— Iceland, 2032, 2057, 2039. 2c6o 
—India, 1154, 1x55, 1173 
— ^Japan, 13x2 
— Kashmir, 689 
— Madagascar, 836, 843 
— Madeira, 927 
— Malaya, 1055 
— Manchuria, 504 
— Mesopotamia, 122a 
— Mexico, 1277 
— Moi, 140S 
— Nigeria, 404 



Transfjort 


Venice 


Transport — conL 

— North Afriu, sjjj, 2335, 2336 
— Patagonia, 235^ 

— Persia, 

—Peru, 99, 103, J575 9 
— Philippine Is., 725 
— Red Indian, tS 

— Russia, 225V, 3259, 2-269, 2270, 2372 
— Siberia, 2271, 2277 
— Sicily, J5rr, 1523 
— Syria, 170Q 
— Tiirkcv, 3390, 32gi 
— Turklslan, 2913 
— Vijgo Slavin, 2166 
Trans-Siberian Railway, 2267, 2271 
Transvaal {lr'lt\&-vahl'), a^27 
— Rocr trek to, 2433 
— gold mine, 2438 
— Pretoria, S./32 
— road to Barberton, 3431 
Transylvania, 1103, 1202 
— lioine of Szekelies, 134 f. 

— peasants, 1202 
— villages, iiQi, 1202 
Traunklrchen (trotcn-kei/i'en),^ 2306 
Traunsee {troun'za), 2306 
Trannstein Austria, 3306 

Trenty Ports, China, 499 
Tiegasfcel, Brittany, 1255 
Trengganu {Iren-gd'noo), Malaya, 1019 
Treutino, Italian Tyrol, 2315 
Tribunal of Commerce, Paris, X7S4, 1785 
Tiichinopoly, Hindu temple, 1433 
— temple at Snrang.iin, 1472 
Trieste (/I'c-eVZrt), Italian port, 1737 
Trincomaloe (hIn'/i6'nniW^')» 453 
— pearl-beds near, 456 
Trinidad, 1917, iQih 
— East Indians, 1926 
— nitcli laUc, ii) 3 x, 1933 
Trinity Bay, Newfoundland, 573 
Trinity College, Cambridge, 1733 

— — Dublin, 779 
Tripoli, 2345 

Tripoli, city, 2342, 2345 
— Jewish wedding, 1613 
— Roman arch, 2343 
— trade with Kano, 399 
-women, 2346 
Tripoli, Lebanon, 344 
Tristan de Cunha {iris-lahn'dah 
koon'yah), 3 

— Edinburgh, gig 

Trocadfiro Park, Pans, 17S3 
Iiossachs, glen, 1029 

— Locli Achray, iots 
Trouvillfl, France, 1400 
Troy, capture of, 1863 
Trummelbach Falls {hiim'utJl-bahkh), 


Truxillo {hoo-hel'vd), Peru, S9 
Tsang-po, river, Tibet, 248, 255 
Tsetse Fly {tset'sc), Rhodesia, 415 
— Sudan, 406 
— Tanganyika, 413 
Tuberon, Island of, 1276 
Tudor, Owen, 2214 
Tuiieries {tKc'la-ri), Pan's, 1786 
Tukano, Amazonian Indian, jg.^r 
Tumlong, lamasery, Silddin, soog 
Tundra, Alaska, 1141, 1147 
— Siberia, 2025, 2277 
Tunis, 2341, 2345 
— Beduin girl, 2344 
—beggars, 74, 2338 
— old quarter, 2339 
— painting pottery, 1360 
— rabbi, 1610, 1611 
Tunis, Bay 0!, 2345 
Tunisia, 2325, 2345 
— Beduin women, 7«?, 3344 
— beggars in Tunis, 74, 3338 
— Gafsa, 2023 
— houses at Metameur, 834 
— Jews, x6io, 161X 
— Kairwan, 3333, 2337 
— oasis, 2022, 2027 
—painting pottery, 1560 
—Tunis, 2339, 3341, 2345 
— Concameau, 912 
Tunny, Istria, 909 

Turuomans, Turkistan. i8i, 184, 297 
Tuigun Mts., Mongolia, J070, 1073 
Tnrkey, 2281-94 
— aqueduct, 700 


Turkey — cant. 

— pedlar, J134 
— schools, 14 
— supremacy in Egypt, 22 
— wagon-train, X683 
— See also Constantinople 
Turkis, Idea of music, 1363 
— people of Shi-Kiang, 1357 
Turkish Bath, 27, 2294 
Turkiatan, Afghan, 2557 
Turkistan, Chinese. See Sin-Kiang 
Turkistan, Russian, 178-99 

dance of Sarikolis, 207g 

irrigation, 717 

Turks, Arabia, 1617, 1626 
— Athens, 2386, 2390, 2392 
— attack Montenegro, 2161 
— Bagdad, 1215, 1220 
— Bosnia, 2183, ai8|. 

— Bulgaria, 1657, 1660 
— Cairo, 230 
— captured Biida, 1329 
— conquered Serbians, 2161 
— Constantinople, 1863, 1872 
—Egypt, 2242 
— Greece, 10S2 
— Lebanon, 341 
— lost Tripoli, 2345 
— Mesopotamia, 580 
— Palestine, 2529 
— Persia, 203S 
— San Domingo, 1932 
— Syria, 1709 
— Turkistan, i8r 
Turtles, Ascension 1 $., 925 
— Fiji, j6p 
Tuscany, Italy, 1744 
— -people of, 1736 

Tutankhamen, tomb of, 1884, 1SS5, 
1887, 188S, i8go, iSgx 
Tweed, river, J037 
Tyre, 34 1 

— exiles from, founded Carthage, 2325 
Tyrol, 2312 
— Landcck, 2308 

— parts acquired by Italy, 2305, 23:5, 


— peasant plays, 2317, 233X 
— peasants, 3312, 2313 
— Sccbach valley, 2313 
— transport, 1684 
— valley, 3307 

Tyrone, county of Ulster, 771 
Tziganes, Hungarian gypsies, 1344 


u 

Ubangi, river, Congo, 1777 

fishing in the, 1776 

Udaipur {oo’di-pooV) , dancing horse, Sy8 
— monkeys on station iicai, jxyz 
Uilington Hill, iiiz 
Uganda, 406 

Ukits, people of Borneo, 2397 
Ukraine (jVAm;i), kiHr of the, 2237 
— milkmaids of Kiev, 2359 
Uleaborg (oo 7 ii d-hoig), 2131 
Ulrich {ool'ilkh), patriarch of Aquileja, 
743 

Ulster^ 769, 770 
— capital, 770 

Umanak, Greenland, 2030, 2065 
Umbria, province, Italy, 174+ 

Uraea {oo'mS-o), Sweden, 936 
Umiak, or umyak, Eskimo boat, 113, 
xx8, 2064 

Union, Act of, 771, 1009 
Union of South Africa, 2427 
United Provinces, Muttra, 1154 
United States, 2507-28 

agriculture, 991, 992, joo^ 

* annexed Hawaii, 1063 

baseball, xarS, 1425 

boats on Mississippi, 134 

catching squid, California, 901 

cooking in Texas, 1791 

Cuba, 641 

desert of Arizona, 2021 

gypsies, 1915 

— — Indians fishing, gio 

irrigation, yxg, 720 

Japan, 1305 

Jews, 1612 

Multnomah Falls, 13X 
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United States — com. 

negro musician, 201X 

Niagara Fallb, 146 

Panama Canal, 420 

police, 542, 548, 554 

possessions in West Indies, 1917, 

1919, 11)30-1 

Pueblo Indians, 289-310 

Red Indians, 16-32 

school, 9 

— -sheep-farming, 1493, 130T 

shooting sun-pcrcli, Florida, 003 

“ wind wagon," Arizona, 1687 

Voseraite, National Park, 150 

Sec also Alaska, Hawaiian Islands, 

New York, Philippines 
UnlvBTsitios, in England, 1718-28 
University College, O.xfoid, 1722 
Unknown Warrior, tomb in Paris, 17S7 
Unter den Linden, Berlin, xg^i, iggo 
Untarsohachen {oon'ter-shefin-en), child 
ren, 3x17 

UnterwMden {oon'iir-vnhl-den), 2105 
Upas Tree, obtaining poison, 60, 67 
Ur, of the Chaldees, 588, 2195 
Ural Mts., home of Finns, 939 
Urban IV., and Sicily, 1520 
Urga (ooi'gah), Mongolia, 1076 
Urgel {ooV/iel), bishop of, 1533 
Urgenj {oor-gltenf), inn at, x86, 198 
— market, iq8 
Uri (oo're), children, 2x17 
— ill league against Austria, 2105 
Uriankhai, reindeer, 1074 
Urk {oork), harbour, 66 S 
— people of, 662 

Urubamba {oo-roo-bcihin’bah), river, Peru, 

Uruguay, 1427*40 
— police, 55 j 
Uruguay River, 142? 

meat factories upon, if.|o 

Urumchi (oo-joowt'sd), Slii-Kiang, 1357, 

1363 

Ushiiaia {oo'sJiofl-nk'yd), 2333 
Uspallata Pass, 1581 

statue of Christ, 1434, 1383 

Utreobt {u'iidht), Netherlands, canal 
— in, 674 

Uzbegs (ooYicfis), z88, 193 
— Afghanistan, 2557 
— rcpubllo of, 18 1S8 

Uzhorod {oo^jdr-iSd), Ruthenia, 321 


V 

Vaduz [vah'dools), 1530 
—gill of, 1537 

Vaitapiha [uah-l-til-pe'hd), river, Tahiti, 
168 

Val d’llliez (vdl de'vd], women, 2x07 
Valenca do Minho [vah-leit'sah do 
mSn'vd), 1697 

Valencia (tia/i-/cn 7 /ig-n/i), Spain, 822, 823 
Valetta {vah-lel’lnh), 2240, 2254 
Valideh, Sultana, 367 
Valley of the Kings, 1887, 1S88, iSgs 

— Nile from, 3236 

Valparaiso (mfil-pah-jVsd), 1581 
Vancouver, 2229 
— Indian woman, 30 
Vancouver, George, in Hawaiian Is., 
1063 

Vandals. German tribe, 1967 
— Italy, 1729 
— North Africa, 2325 
Vardar, river, at Tetovo, 2x70 
Vasco da Gama, Portuguese explorer, 
1G91 

Vatican, 445, 448 
— gardens, 445 
— Swiss Guards, 447 
Vaucluse (vd-kloo:'), Fountain of, X374 
Vazimba, people of Madagascar, S33 
Vedado, suburb of Havana, 627 
Veddas, people of Ceylon, 4^3, 480, 481 
Veere {vd'ie), Netherlands, 683 
Velasquez, Diego, founded Havana, 627 
Vendetta, Corsica, 2247 
Vener itod'ne/'), Swedish lake, 936 
Venetians, captured Pola, 17C0 
Venice, 739-52 
— gondolas, IX3 
— owned Cattaro, 2174 



Whitehall 


Vera Cruz 

Vera Ctnz (Ta'X kmit), Mexico, 1265 

petroltnm 

Vestmanna Is., Icel.anrl, cow 
Vesuvios, cr.!ter, jj; 5 
— eruption, iiyf) 

— troni Bav of Naples, 11S5 
Vetter, Swedish lake, 03(> 

Vezo, people of Mad.ngascar, 8ao 
Via Dolorosa, Jerusalem, :s 3 -: 25 fi 
Vienna do Gastello, children, 7650 
Viborg (ni'iorg), castle, 2 tar), 21 13 
Vicente, Gil {ve-sen'ta), 1707 
Victor Emmanuel 11., monument ti 
436. 44^ 

Victoria, Australia, 1640 
— effect of gold-rush, 1613 
— irrigation, 719, 720 
— ilelhourne, I6^7, 2651 
Victoria, Hong-Kong, ^ix 
Victoria, lake, Newfoundland, 564 
Victoria EmbaDkment, London, 96,7 
Victoria Falls, 143. i+7. ^52. ^ 5 '. 

Victoria Land, from Ross IsL'ind, 204 
Victoria Memorial, London, 967, 977 
Victoria Nyauza, 40O, 413 
Victoria Park, London, 977 
Vienna, Ausirm, 2305, 2321 
— delivered from Turks, 44Q 
— Graben, 2316 
— Kartnerstrasse, 2322 
— police, 348 
— toy-seller, 232.? 

Vikings, boat, Oslo, 1300 
— descendants in England, 51 
— Iceland, 2049 
— Newfoundland, 535 
— Norway, 1585 
— Soa Island, 149S 
— Sweden, 939 

Villa Vieosa {ilVlah vS-sd'sah), 1691 
VilieJranohe - aur - Wer 
vinir), 123 

the quay, rjpr 

— — — the spiing, IJ9S 
Vllna, 1489. 146^ 

Vince, George T., memoilal, 225 
Vlnoi, Leonardo da, 1740 
Vinh Thuy, king of Annam, 1403 
Virgil, 1740 

Virginia, drying apples, 3300 
— introducLion of slaves, 2513 
— tobacco planfation, 2313 
— Yorktown, 2528 
Virgin Is., 

St. Thomas, 2030 

Visayans, people of Philippines, 724, 72S 
Vishnu, 1459 

— cobra associated with, 1462 
— follower, 1463 
Visigoths, Spain, 793 
Vistula, river, Danzig, T536 

Poland, 14S5, 1487, 1490 

Vlachs (vlahks), people of iforavia, 
334, 337 

Vltava [viil'tah-vah), river, Prague, 327 
Volcanoes, 117.3-85 
— Atitlan, Guatemala, 1260 
— Central America, 1239 
— Etna, Sicily, 1507, 2313 
— Hawaiian Is., 1060, 1061, 10G9 
— Hekla, Iceland, 2049 
— Pichincha, Ecuador, 2573 
— San Salvador, 1267 
Volendam, costumes, 661, 66g 68.1 
— harbour, 664, 66g 
— religion, 6S1 
Volga, river, course of, 2093 

lumber raft, 2376 

Nijni-Novgorod, 22^7 

Voodoo, Haiti, temple, 2495 
Voodooism, Haiti, 2499 
Vorailhurg (for-arl'boarg), 2315 
Vosges (vo2h), rnts., Fra/ice, 1393 
Vrangfos, Norway, locks beside, 43O 
Vrbas (v^r-baJis), ‘river, 14Q, 2177 


w 

Wadham Collage, O.xford, 1728 
Wadi Haifa [vaah'iU hahl'fah), 2240 
Wadi Musa [luoo'sak), 2618 
Wady Sitti Maryam, 1302 
Wagner {vahg'uer), German musician, 

1997 


Waiau {it raw), river, N.2., fishing, 900 
Waikato {ti>t-kah’lo), river, N.Z., 2359 
Waiki (wi-A'g), gold mine, 2371 
Waikiki {wah-e-he'kc), surf-riding, 1062 
Wailing-place, Jerusalem, j6o6, 2541 
Waimgangu {iiiin-gahn'goo), geyser, 
New Zealand, 23C6 

Wairarapa {xi.i-iak-rah'pali), N.Z., sheep, 
2402 

Wairau (wiVaie'), plain, N.Z., 2374 
Wakatipu, lake, fislung in, 2362 

road near, 2360 

Walapai Indians ( wfl / i'W pi), woman, 2Sg 
Walcheien {vahlk'er-en), Netherlands, 
dyke, 649, 667 
— village, 683, 683 
— women, 670 
Wales, 2201-J4 
— coracles, in 
— costume, 1225 
—gypsies, 1915 
— homespuns, 1350 
— sheep, 1 498, 1500 
— stones tor Stonehenge, 2191 
Wall, the Great, China, 501, 508, 532 
— or London, 950 
Wallaehia 1193 

— oil-fiekl, ZTgi 
— treating flax, ttq7 
Walled Towns, 1863-72 

Annam, 1409 

— —Fez, 1550 

Torusalem, 2334 

Kairwan, 2333, 2337 

Kano, 399 

Kiu-Klang, 521 

Liao-Yang, 533 

Marrakesh, 154O, 155S 

Moscow, 2372 

Mukden, 535 

Peking, 2033, 2036, S048 

Rothenburg, J‘97 j 

Salonica, 1102 

Seoul, 1854, 1861 

Sin-Kiang, 1367 

Wallingford. 1108 
Walloon, part of Belgium. 2455 
Walloons, people of Belgium, 2451, 2466 
Wall Street, New York, 130, 137 
Walton Bridge, 1118 
Wampum, 17, 24, 27, 32 
Wandering Jew, xiie, legend, 1605 
Wapisiaua, people of Guiana, 907 
Wapla, Mt., lake at foot of, 2228 
Watauga Reservoir, Australia, 719 
Warraw Indians, game of, 9J7 
Watri, played in Sierra Leone, 1419 
Warsaw, 14S9 
— Castle Square, 1475 
— Jewish quarter, 1474 
— Jewish school, 14S6, 1490 
— Jews, 1600 
Warthurg Castle, 1993 
Warwickshire, Shottery, 1109 
Washington, 2315 
— Capitol, 2320 

Washington, state, lumbering, 2518 

Rainier National Park, 2510 

Washington, George, designed U.S. flag, 

2521 

— statue, New York, 137 
Wassaw, district of Gold Coast, 390 
Wat Chang, temple, Bangkok, 1965 
Water Buffalo, Annam, 1405 

Borneo, rooo 

— ' — Bulgaria, 1674 

Dutch East Indies, jJar, 1825 

India, 758, 1163 

— ■ — Philippines, 725 
Siam, gg8 

Water-earner, Arabia, 8z, 1624 

Bethlehem, 2538 

^Egypt, 224^ 

Sicily, 1532, 1523 

Tangier, 7550 

— —Yemen, J6.29 
Waterfalls, 1 43-59 
—Italy, 2755 
— Norway, 1601 
— Tammerfors, 2131 
— Trummelbach, 2127 
Waterhead, Windermere near. T114 
Water-seller, Algiers, 2328 

Bagdad, 594 

Bokhara, 1S8, 191 
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Water-seller— coHh 

Cairo, 222, 237 

Kasligar, 1366 

Peru, 1138 

Portugal, i6g4 

Spain, 80S 

Water-tower, Los Remedios, 1261 
Watling Street, 1123 
Wat Pbra Keo, Bangkok, ig6o 
Wat Soket, Bangkok, 1963 
Watusi, people of Ruanda, 7770, 2076 
Wawel {vah‘vel), Cracow, 1487 
Weald, The, 7712, 1117 
Weaving, 1345-55 
— Finland, 2133 

— Formosa, 2145, 2147, 2154, 2157 
— Greece, 7099, 2100 
— Navaho, 305 
— Poland, 1476 
— Pueblo, 307 
— Rugeii Island, 7973 
— Rumania, rig4, ngG, 1202 
— Sin-Kinng, 1357 
— Sweden, 941 
— Syria, 1714 
— Tibet, 247 
Weddell Seal, 320, 212 
Wedding, Breton, 2242, 1254 
—Chinese, 5^4, 537 
— Danzig, bridal dance, 7535 
— Dutch, 6S4 
—Egyptian, 2233 
— Finnish, 2143 
— Formosan, 2130, 215^ 

— Greek, 1097 
— Javanese, 1803 
— Jewish, in Tripoli, 7672 
— Korean, 1833, 1839 
— Macedonian, xoSr 
— Norwegian, 7396 
— Polish, 1484 
— Spanish, 80S 
— Swedish, 943 
— Yugo-Slav, 21G8 
Wedgwood, Josiah, 1560 
Weinberg {vfn'berg), 1997 
Welland Canal, Canada, 432 
Welle River, pygmies, 776^ 

Wellesley, Province, 1049 
Wellington, 2j5o, 2365. 2366 
— founding, 2339 

Wellington, Duke of. Belgium, «455 

Orthez, 1382 

Portugual, 1697 

—statue, London, 971 

Wends, girls cvciing, 1983 
Wengen {ven'^iin), lacemaker, S70.5 
Wentworth St., London, 967, gSo 
West Africa, building, S55 

hairdressing, 2295, 2297, 229S 

Western Australia, 1646, 1632 

pearl fisheries, 2642 

Western Empire, 1729 

Western Ghats Igahts), 155, 705. ir7i 

West Indies, 1916-35 

eruption of Mt. Pelee, 1176 

Indians, 985, 986 

sugar industry, 277, 278-82 

See also Cuba, Haiti 

Westkapelle {west'kah-pel'ld),dyke, 6.19, 
667 

Westland, New Zealand, 2371 
Westminster, City of, gsg 
— Houses of Parliament, g6i, 966 
— palace, gdo 

Westminster Abbey, 960, g66, g6g 

judges leaving, 45 

Westminster Bridge, London, 961, g66 
Westphalia Iwesl-fd'Je-d), Germany, 1969 
Wetteihorn {vt^l'icr-harn), 2127 
Wfaakarewarewa, geyser, 3366 
Whales, Antarctic, 215 
— cutting up, 356 
— harpoon for, 533 
— New Zealand, 2363 
Whaling, Alaska, 1150 
— Newfoundland, 356, 560 
— New Zealand, 2359 
— Norway, 1600 
—Scotland, 1017, 1041 
Whiteohap^, London, market, 9J0 
Wiiite City, Moscow, 2261 
Whitehall, London, 965, 977 
— Cenotaph, (j66 
— guardsman, 35 



White Horse 

White Horse, Uffmgton Hill, 1112 
White Nile, 223^ 

White Pass, MasK'i, ii^j. 

White Russians, people of Rnssn 2255 
Wleringen { img t-n), i(i77 

Wight, Isle oS, buttomnUing, 57 

■ har%esting, 1123 

Wigwam, Rtil Iiulnn, Rfi4 
Wilhelmsdoif, suburb of Bcilm, iq'^t 
W illiam the Conqueror, bom 111 ralniso 
C Lstle, 1370 

built osstle, Csmbridgo 1719 

Willibroril, bishop of Uticcht, 071. 
Wiltshire, 1112 

— Stonehenge 1105, 21S6, 2191 
Wimpfen, 1907 

Windermere, Uhe, 1114, 1121 
Windsor. iioS 

Wind-wagon, used in ^^zclna 16S7 
Windward la , 1917 1910. 

Wine, Portugal, 7rts.»i ibfio, ifio? 

— S\Mt7erland 210S 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, 2221, 2222 
Winteislow, iioiimi spinning, 59 
Winter Sports, Austria 2312 

Canada, 1126, 321^ 

lYoniai, 14JJ i6os 

Sweden 933, 95/ 

Switzerland, 2105 

Wisconsin, Indians in, ifi 
Witch Doctor, hce Medicine Tijan 
Witwatersrancl {vU vahlus lalini'), gold 
mine, 2;j‘> 

Wolfe, General, at Quebec, 2215 
Wolfram, women grinding, Peru, 1577 
Wollunqua, sicred serpent, 610 
Wolaey’s Gateway, Oxford, 177? 
Women, DngUsli polirc force, 3|i 
—New York police force, 550 
— status of Vfghan. 2S55 

— Argentine, i ni 

Becluin, 77 

Brazilian, ipii 

Bulgaiian, iG7t 

Burmese, 21 33 

— Cham, 1.^09 

Chinese, 537 

Dutcli, 670 

rinriish, 2128, 2110 

German, 1980 

Greek, 1097 

— Tapaneso, 1312, 1317 

Korenn, 18^9, 1862 

Montenegrin, 2167, 21G3, 2173 

Moroccan, 1552 

— Spnnisli, 808 

Tripoli, 23 

rurconian, 18 1. 

furkisli, 2283, 229,1 

Wonsan, Korea, iSfia 

Wood, Goncral, governor of Cubu, G41 
Woolwas Indians, Central AniLnc-i, 
1276 

Woolworth Building, New York, 128, 
133, 134 

Worcestershire, cave houses, 845, 8ji 
— cottage, 56 
— Holt riect, iioS 
— Little Comherton, 1124 
Wordsworth, William, home near Gras- 
mere, 1115 

Worms, markct-plnce 1970 
Wrath, Cape, Newfoundland, 556 
Wren, Sir Christopher, 9G0 


Wrestling, Kajans, Borneo, 1426 

— in bwitzeilind, 2112 

Wulai Lake {loolar), Kashmir, 6S9 

Wurttemherg, io'77 

— peasants, tq6S 

— scutching fla\, 7972 

Wii-tai, sicrtil mountain, China, ■522 

Wyohwood Foiest, 1105 

Wye, river, Derbyshire, 1122 


X 

Xerxes, bmlt Persepohs, 219S 


Y (t), ri\ei, Amsterdam, dp 
Yacht, 122 

Yahgans, fierra del ruego, 235 1, 27,S 
Yakima, mer, oinal 779, 720 
Yakutab Bay, Tlingit house, 77^d 
Yakuts (jrth koots ), people of Sibtm, 
2280 

Yakutsk {\nh koolsK'), Sibem, 2280 
Yamdolf Tso, libet, 2(S, 265 
Yanco, Porto Rico, 7971 
Yang-tse-kiang, boatmui, 522 

course, 511, 2099 

fishing, 902 

Hoods 2088 

Hankaii, 5ro 

Ichang, 7r6 

Yantia {e iln'tm) nver, Dulgaiia, 1CG3 
— at Gabroio, t66S 
Yaikand {xnr lahiul'), 1357 
— poredam seller, J^67 
Yarca, iiver, Melbourne, id 5/ 

Yasaka Pagoda, Kyoto, 7702 
Yatung Valley {yah toons'), 1 diet, 2 j 5 
248 

Yawnghwe, Burma, wattr festival 24SA 
Yellow Rivei, China, 511 
Yellow Sea Chinese bout, rot 
Yembo, cimel canvni, i6sr 
Yemen (icuiVn), Jews finm, 5 
— street m lohayi 1626 
— Welter earner, i6jg 
Y-enififll ij^nesd'), river, Mongolia, 
raft, J07S 
Osliaks, 22S0 

Yem Valideh, mosque, Couslaniinoplc, 
762, 36s, ^66 7 
Yeomen of the Guard, 34 
Yezidis, religion, 588 
Yezo, or Hokkaido, 1297 
Yoho Paik, Canada, 222S 
Yokohama, destroyed by earthquake, 

1297 

Yorkshire, moors of, 1121 
Yoiktown, Virginia, 2 $82 
Yorubas, people of Nigeria, 403 
Yosemite National Park 05 vJi« 7 /e), 
water fall, 750 

Yosemite Valley, LI Capitan, 25rr 
Yucatan (300 kah tahn'), peninsula i2C8 
— slaves from, Cuba, 629 
Yugo-Slavia, 21O1 85 

acquired Austnan territory, 3303 

earthquake, 2og7 

falls at Jdjrc, 14Q 

Flume, 1758 

Ragusa, z66g, 1873 
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Zyrardoiu 

Yiigo-Slavs, m IliK, 

Yukon, river, Aliskv, 111.7, 

rciiicleer, 17/0 

salmon trap, 77^9 

Yulas, hiitdrcssing 2297 
Yuman Indians, mother and bibs, ^00 

Pueblo Iiidnn f-inuly, 2S9 

Yumuri (yoomoorf), valley of, Cubi, 
67/) 

Yun-nan, provmrc of Cliiin, ^99 
Yutog Budge, Lhasa, 250 
Y Wyddta (r ivlth'vah) Snowdon, 2203 


z 

Zacken, nver, gorge of, iggC) 

Zagiob. itfee Agraiii 

Zambezi (21m bc'zi,), river, course, 112. 

hippopotiml, /oo 

Victoria 1 alP, i \7, 132, 757, 2139 

Zanzibar, 413 

— Swahilis, 302, 793, }T3, 2296 
— winnen stalking cloves, 414 
Zapotecs, ruins at Mltla, uyi 
Znraftrhfln rakf shahn'), nv'cr, iurfv 

istaii, 178 
Zarin, loi 

Zealand [^^iVUilmd), Denmark, 2|.ir 
— lake, 3421 
— road, 2420 

Zealand {ze Idnd), Netherlands, capital, 
679 

— fislicues, C77 
— niilkwonnn, 6 y6 
— vilhgc, 6S2 

Zemenon, (ircece, villagers, joV'5 xooo 
Zanda Rud {zen liah rooti], iner, Persia, 
12S3 

Zarmatk, chiklicn, srx?, 27 
— mountaineers, erjs, 2127 
Zeus (ct on', ) temple of, Nemea, J093 
— tLinplc of the olympian 27^2, 2391 
Ziegenhain {isH'gJiUn Inn), peasants near, 
J 995 

Zimbabwe, niiiied nty, Rhoilesia, 2199 
ZO)l-la, Kashmir, 695 
Zombo Higlilands, message diiim, 1777 
Zoological Gaidens, London 077 
Zoioaster, piophet of Piirbeis, 1470 
Zoutlande, Nccherlaiuls, 6^7, dsj 
Zmilei Zee {zoZdet za), lishcncs, C77, 
C77 

— — fisherman, 655, (557, ^^0, 

— —fishing villages, 66/ 5, 66i p 

— — foniiatmn, 

reel nnaliun, 677 

Zululand, Natal, 24/j 
Zulus, 2 n3, 2 1 18 

— children, -’4/3 
— chiK ing, 2079 
— girls’ hairdressing, ojoj 
— house building, 2/46 
— kraal, 2442 
— man and woman, 2/47 
— warrior, 2 / / / 

— witch doctor, 2446 
Ziingaiia izoong I’ah'tt. ah), 136/ 

Zum Indians [zoo'nS), baskets, 301 

use of piayei sticks, 302 

Zwyn, old nvei, Belgium 21.57 
Zyiaidow {zhe'runlaov), pcasuiits, 1477, 
1478 


Page 7 — Sixth hnc irom bottom of column i 
should 1 ead he starts his page at the top iight- 
hand coniei and writes down the page 
Page S — In top caption /or a big London Coimty 
Council School for Infants read playground 
of the Thackley Council Infants’ Scliool, 

Eiadford. 

Page 29 . — For wigwam read tepee 
Page 928 — For the Azores uad Madeua, and 
for dominates the rich, fruit-piodncing 
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island of Pico m the Azotes lecid with its 
twin peaks dominates the sunny island 
of Madeira 

Page 1197 — Tor Jui ^cad Jni, 

Page 2229 — Thud line fiom the bottom of 
column I, for the capital of lead the chief 
port of. 

Page 2250 — Foj Cainpidans uad Campidaiio. 
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